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PREFACE 


EADING with appreciation is a fine art. 

This volume contains some of the gems of 
literature which the race has learned to love. 
Some of the best ‘“‘old-fashioned”’ selections, 
and some of the most charming new short 
classics, are offered as a basis for study and’ 
appreciation. 

The average pupil will study his reading 
lesson with zest if he is given some definite 
work to do. In these studies, the brief intro- 
duction to each selection is intended to whet 
the pupil’s “appetite,” thus awakening a proper 
incentive to study the selection. The “Ex- 
ercises”’ following each study are arranged to 
make his study definite and to the point. 
Welpful “Notes”? are added wherever neces- 
sary, and “Additional Readings” are given to 
afford the means of broadening and deepening 
the impressions gained in directed study. Each 
study presents a definite problem to the pupil, 
with sufficient helps and suggestions to enable 
him to work out a solution. 

The pupil must be taught how to use the 
dictionary intelligently. Word-lists are given 
on each study. Other words and phrases should 
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be added as the needs of the class demand. All 
words not clear to pupils should be studied by 
means of the dictionary. The intelligent use 
of the dictionary enables the child to become 
independent in enlarging his own vocabulary. 
The best teachers of reading agree that it is 
better to teach pupils of this grade to use 
the dictionary intelligently than to permit them 
to rely on pronouncing vocabularies in their 
readers. 

All methods, devices, and helpful exercises 
usually employed in teaching reading are 
made to bear the best fruit when reinforced 
by well-directed study. 

The authors desire to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to the teachers who have already 
tried and proved these studies. Especial thanks 
are due to President J. W. Crabtree of the 
Wisconsin State Normal School at River Falls, 
to Superintendent A. H. Waterhouse of . the 
Public Schools of Fremont, Nebraska, and to 
Superintendent Alice Florer of York County, 
Nebraska, for practical suggestions and helpful - 
criticisms, and to former State Superintendent 
W. K. Fowler of Nebraska for expert care, 
criticisms, and corrections in the preparation 
of this volume. 

J. W. SEARSON. 
G. E. Martin. 
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STUDIES IN READING 


AMERICA 


“ A MERICA” always sends a patriotic thrill 

through every heart. The song stands 
for love of country, for the country, and for 
submission to the Great God, our King, ‘“‘ whose 
care and guidance has enabled us as Ameri- 
cans to claim a land where every echo is of 
freedom, and where rocks, valleys, hills, and 
breezes bid humanity shout praises for the 
joy of freedom and bow in humble prayer 
of thanksgiving to the great King of Kings 
who sheds upon his children freedom’s holy 
light.” 

The origin of this poem is of keen interest 
to all. Dr. Smith relates how Mr. Lowell 
Mason, the pioneer public school music pub- 
lisher in America, had received some German 
school singing books. These he turned over 
for examination to Dr. Smith, whose ability 
as poet, German student, and translator was 
already much appreciated. Dr. Smith entered 
upon the work of selecting and compiling from 
these books songs adapted to the public schools 
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of America. The rest of the story he tells as 
follows: 

“In looking through the books I came to the 
tune to which America is written. I spelled 
out the notes and found the tune bright and 
stirring. I looked down at the words at the 
bottom of the page and found them to be a 
patriotic hymn. ‘Ah,’ I thought, ‘patriotic; 
that is just the tune for a patriotic hymn. 
America shall have one of her own.’ I reached 
for a scrap of waste paper, and in less than an 
hour ‘America’ was written, very nearly as 
you see it to-day.” 

The hymn was first sung e the Sunday 
School children in Park Street Church, Boston, 
July 4, 1832. 


AMERICA 


My country, ’t is of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,— 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 


AMERICA 3 


I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty,— 
To Thee I sing; 
_Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King. 
— Samuel Francis Smith.) 


(Henry Van Dyke has suggested that the fol- 
lowing two stanzas be added to this song: 


I love thine inland seas, 

Thy groves and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains; 

Thy rivers’ mighty sweep, 

Thy mystic canyons deep, 

Thy mountains wild and steep, 
All thy domains. 
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Thy silver eastern strands, 

Thy Golden Gate that stands 
Fronting the west; 

Thy flowery southland fair, 

Thy sweet and crystal air — 

O, land beyond compare, 
Thee I love best. 


Whether we agree with Dr. Van Dyke or not 
about adding these two stanzas to “America,” 
we can feel their beauty and the patriotism that 
inspired them. 


EXERCISES 


1. Tell the story of the origin of this song. 

2. How is every one made to feel that the song is his own? 

3. How many things mentioned endear our country to us? 

4. In what spirit should the first three stanzas be sung? 

5. What seems to awaken in all hearts love of country? 

6. What prayer is in the closing stanza? 

7. What does this hymn now call to mind and consecrate in our coun- 
try’s history? 

8. Have the whole school sing the hymn with the thought of all it 
stands for. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Brooks: Our Native Land. 

Lanier: America. 

Tuompson: Rule, Britannia! 

Rovucer pr Listr: The Marseillaise. 

Max ScHNECKENBURGER: Die Wacht am Rhein. 
God Save the King. 

Russian National Hymn. 

Austrian National Hymn. 


AMERICA 


Swedish National Hymn. 

Trmmop: Carolina. 

Bates: America. 

Taytor: America. 

Dickinson: Hail, Columbia! 
Hovey: Unmanifest Destiny. 
Bryant: America. 

JosepH Hopkinson: Hail, Columbia! 
Montcomery: My Country. 
Morris: I’m With You Once Again. 


“America for Me.” 


OUR NATIVE LAND 


God bless our native land! 

Firm may she ever stand, 
Through storm and night: 

When the wild tempests rave, 

Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do Thou our country save 
By Thy great might! 


For her our prayers shall rise 
To God, above the skies; 

On Him we wait: 
Thou who art ever nigh 
Guarding with watchful eye 
To Thee aloud we cry, 

“God save the State!” 

— C. T. Brooks. 


THE YOUNG WITNESS 
KVERY boy and girl hates a tattler. The 


tattle-tale is the object of contempt on 
any playground. But every one respects a 
truth-teller when wrong has been done, or when 
crime has been committed. Below is a clear- 
cut example of what it is to testify as contrasted 
with tattling. This is a simple story of how a 
wise judge showed that a young witness was 
able to tell the truth as she knew it. The plain, 
simple honesty of the little witness impressed 
every one, and her truthful story struck terror 
to the heart of the guilty prisoner. 


THE YOUNG WITNESS 


A little girl of nine years of age was brought into 
court, and offered as a witness against a prisoner 
who was on trial for a crime committed in her 
father’s house. 

“Now, Emily,” said the counsel for the prisoner, 
“TI wish to know if you understand the nature of 
an oath?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” was the simple 
answer. 

“Your honor,” said the counsel, addressing the 
judge, “it is evident that this witness should be 
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rejected. She does not understand the nature of 
an oath.” 

“Let us see,” said the judge. “Come here, my 
daughter.” 

Assured by the kind tone and manner of the 
judge, the child stepped toward him, and looked 
confidingly in his face, with a calm, clear eye, and 
in a manner so artless and frank that it went straight 
to the heart. 

“Did you ever take an oath?” inquired the 
judge. The little girl stepped back with a look of 
horror; and the red blood rose and spread in a 
blush all over her face and neck, as she answered, 
“No, sir.” She thought he intended to ask if she 
had ever used profane language. 

“T do not mean that,” said the judge, who saw 
her mistake; “I mean were you ever a witness?” 

“No, sir; I never was in court before,’ was the 
answer. 

He handed her the Bible open. “Do you know 
that book, my daughter?” 

She looked at it and answered, “‘ Yes, sir; it is 
the Bible.” 

*“Do you ever read in it?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; every evening.” 

“Can you tell me what the Bible is?” inquired 
the judge. 

“It is the word of the great God,” she answered. 

“Well,” said the judge, “‘place your hand upon 
this Bible, and listen to what I say;” and he re- 
peated slowly and solemnly the following oath: 
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“Do you swear that in the evidence which you 
shall give in this case, you will tell the truth; and 
nothing but the truth; and that you will ask God 
to help you?” 

“TI do,” she replied. 

“Now,” said the judge, “you have been sworn 
as a witness; will you tell me what will befall you 
if you do not tell the truth?” 

“TI shall be shut up in the state prison,”’ answered 
the child. 

“Anything else?” asked the judge. 

*“T shall never go to heaven,” she replied. 

“How ‘do you know this?” asked the judge 
again. 

The child took the Bible, turning rapidly to the 
chapter containing the commandments, and, point- 
ing to the one which reads, “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor,” said, “I learned 
that before I could read.”’ 

“Has any one talked with you about being a 
witness in court here against this man?” inquired 
the judge. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, ““my mother heard they 
wanted me to be a witness; and last night she 
called me to her room, and asked me to tell her 
the Ten Commandments; and then we kneeled 
down together and she prayed that I might under- 
stand how wicked it was to bear false witness 
against my neighbor, and that God would help me, 
a little child, to tell the truth as it was before 
Him. 
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“And when I came up here with father, she 
kissed me, and told me to remember the Ninth 
Commandment, and that God would hear every 
word that I said.” 

“Do you believe this?” asked the judge, while a 
tear glistened in his eye, and his lip quivered with 
emotion. 

“Yes, sir,” said the child, with a voice and man- 
ner which showed that her conviction of the truth 
was perfect. 

“God bless you, my child,” said the judge, “you 
have a good mother. The witness is competent,” 
he continued. ‘‘Were I on trial for my life, and 
innocent of the charge against me, I would pray God 
for such a witness as this. Let her be examined.” 

She told her story with the simplicity of a child, 
as she was; but her voice and manner carried con- 
viction of her truthfulness to every heart. The 
lawyers asked her many perplexing questions, but 
she did not vary in the least from her first state- 
ment. The strength that her mother prayed for 
was given her; and sublime and terrible simplic- 
ity — terrible to the prisoner and his associates — 
was like a revelation from God himself.—S. H. 
Hammond. 


Ed 


NOTES 


1. Look up the method by which men accused of crime are tried in 
court. Consult any good judge or lawyer, or attend a trial. 

2. Find the meaning of such court terms as defendant, witness, pris- 
oner, crime, counsel, oath, “‘Your Honor,” judge, competent, 
charge, examined, cross-examination, perjury, testimony, evi- 
dence. ; 
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3. Look up also the meanings of the following: committed, rejected, 
assured, confidingly, artless, profane language, befall, glistened, 
quivered, conviction, perplexing, sublime, revelation. 


EXERCISES 


. What is the difference between a éattler and a witness? 

. Why did the counsel for the prisoner object to Emily as a witness? 

. What was her idea of an oath? 

. Did the judge show himself prejudiced in any way? 

. How did the judge prove her to be a competent witness? 

. What about Emily’s answers makes us feel she was truthful? 

. How did she impress the judge? 

. What was the immediate effect of her simple story? 

. How did the severe cross-examination affect her testimony? 

. What was the final effect of her testimony? 

. What are the strongest traits of character of little Emily as shown 
by the story? 

12. What are the strongest characteristics of the judge? 

13. Under what conditions only is it right for one pupil to tell on another? 


KOO OID To SP OO WO = 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Hoxuzianp: The High Court of Inquiry. - 
Daniel Webster’s First Case. 
Smites: Duty. 

v Hawtuorne: Little Annie’s Ramble. 
Lonerrttow: The Children. 
GitperR: A Child. 


YOUR FIRST DUTY 


Your first duty in life is toward your afterself. So 
live that your afterselfi—the man you ought to be— 
may in his time be possible and actual. 

— David Starr Jordan. 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE 
ELEPHANT 


HE spectacle of six blind men going to see 
an elephant is sufficient to arouse keen 
interest at once. They are learned men of 
Indostan,' wise men of the far East. Each 
will observe what he can concerning the strange 
animal, then they will compare notes. Strange- 
ly enough, each will describe the elephant as 
his observation and experience suggest. If 
differences of opinion arise, each wise man will 
stoutly insist that he is right, for his opinion is 
based on experience. 

The poet has left it for us to see through this 
odd picture the great world of observing and 
contending souls, each deciding the great ques- 
tions of life in the light of the little truth he has, 
and loath to accept the experience of others. 
The slave owner and slave trader contended 
that God designed the black race to be a race 
of slaves. The brewer and the saloon-keeper 
contend against prohibition and abstinence. 
Anarchist and patriot are at sword’s point. 
Religious denominations with common aims are 
at variance with each other. Political parties 


1 Pronounced in’dé stin’. 
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are antagonistic. Men have even burned their 
fellow men at the stake in the name of the 
God of Love they all serve. Each looks at 
life his.own way, and regards as God’s will 
what he would fain believe. So in this simple 
picture of these contending blind men, we 
see the great world in miniature. From the 
deeper meaning of the picture, we get these 
truths among others which crowd themselves 
upon us: 

(1) Two men may differ from each other and 
both be honest. 

(2) ““We would love each other better 

If we only understood.” 


THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT 


It was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


The first approached the elephant, 
And, happening to fall 

Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl: 

“Why, bless me! but the elephant 
Is very like a wall!’ 
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The second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried: ‘‘Ho! what have we here, 

So very round, and smooth, and sharp? 
To me ’t is very clear, 

This wonder of an elephant 
Is very like a spear!’’ 


The third approached the animal, 
And, happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up he spake: 

“T see,” quoth he, “‘the elephant 
Is very like a snake!” 


The fourth reached out his eager hand 
And felt about the knee: 
“What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is very plain,” quoth he; 
Tis clear enough the elephant 
Is very like a tree!” 


The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said: “E’en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most; 
Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an elephant 
Is very like a fan!” 


The sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, | 
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Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

“T see,’ quoth he, “‘the elephant 
Is very like a rope!” 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong; 
Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong:; 
— John G. Saxe. 


EXERCISES 


1. Why are learned men chosen? 

2. In what sense did these blind men go to see the elephant? 

3. Explain the word observation as used in the first stanza. 

4. State the experience each man had with the elephant and tell the 
conclusion each drew. 

5. Why did each hold so strongly to his own opinion? 

6. In what sense were all in the wrong? 

7. How, then, are their differences of opinion to be explained? 

8. Give instances from life in which differences of opinion are similarly 
formed and explained. 

9. What truths of life are here illustrated? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Kiprrnea: L’Envoi. The Bell Buoy. 
Lowe: Yussouf. 

Emerson: The Mountain and the Squirrel. 
Saran Hate: It Snows. 

Carrutu: Each in His Own Tongue. 


WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CONDUCT 


ih Eases people make New Year’s resolutions, 

or fine themselves if they use slang, but 
few agree with themselves upon definite rules 
of conduct. George Washington was so meth- 
odical and systematic in all that he did that one 
wonders sometimes how he could be so. The 
secret of his manly conduct may be found in 
the following set of rules which he wrote out 
for himself when he was but a young man, and 
which he attempted to make the guide of his 
life. When we understand something of the 
greatness of Washington, it is certainly a matter 
of interest to discover the rules by which he 
guided his life. The following rules should be 
studied by every school boy and school girl, 
with the idea of discovering the extent to which 
they will guide one to succeed in life. 


WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CONDUCT 


1. Reproach none for the infirmities of nature, nor 
delight to put them that have, in mind thereof. 

(2) Do not express joy before one sick or in pain; 
for that contrary passion will aggravate his misery. 

3. Every action in company ought to be with 


some sign of respect to those present. 
15 
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4, In the presence of others, sing not to yourself 
with a humming noise, nor drum with your fingers 
or feet. 

5. Sleep not when others speak; sit not when 
others stand; speak not when you should hold your 
peace; walk not when others stop. 

6. Turn not your back to others, especially in 
speaking; jog not the table or desk on which another 
reads or writes; lean not on any one. 

7. Read no letters, books, or papers in company; 
but when there is a necessity for doing it, you must 
ask leave. Come not near the books or writings of 
any one so as to read them, unless desired, nor give 
your opinion of them unasked; also, look not uae 
when another is writing a letter. 

8. Let your countenance be pleasant, but in 
serious matters somewhat grave. 

9. Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of 
another, though he were your enemy. 

10. Run not in the streets; neither go too slowly, 
nor with mouth open. Go not shaking your arms, 
stamping or shuffling; nor pull up your stocking in 
the street. Walk not upon the toes, nor in a dancing 
or skipping manner, nor yet with measured steps. 
Strike not the heels together, nor stoop when there 
is no occasion. 

11, Eat not in the streets, nor in the house out of 
season. 

12. While you are talking, point not with your 
finger at him of whom you discourse, nor approach 
too near him to whom you talk, especially to his face. 
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13. In writing or speaking, give to every person 

his due title, according to his degree and the custom 
of the place. 
_ 14. Take all admonitions thankfully, in what 
time or place soever given; but afterwards, not 
being culpable, take a time and place convenient 
to Jet him know it that gave them. 

(5) Drink not, nor talk with your mouth full; 
neither gaze about you while drinking. 

16. Use no reproachable language against any 
one; neither curse nor revile. 

‘17. If you cough, sneeze, sigh, or yawn, do it not 
loud, but privately: and speak not in your yawn- 
ing, but put your handkerchief, or hand, before 
your face, and turn aside. 

18. When you sit down, keep your feet firm and 
even, without putting one on the other, or crossing 
them. 

19, In your apparel be modest, and endeavor to 
accommodate nature, rather than to procure admira- 
tion; keep to the fashion of your equals, such as are 
civil and orderly, with respect to times and places. 

20. Play not the peacock, looking everywhere 
about you to see if you be well decked, if your shoes 
fit well, if your stockings fit neatly, and clothes 
handsomely. 

21. Speak not of doleful things in time of mirth, 
nor at the table; speak not of melancholy things as 
death and wounds, and if others mention them 
change, if you can, the discourse. Tell not your 
dreams but to your intimate friend. 
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22. Speak not injurious words, neither in jest nor 
earnest; scoff at none, although they give occasion. 

23. Be not forward, but friendly and courteous; 
the first to salute, hear and answer; and be not 
pensive when it is time to converse. 

24. Go not thither where you know not whether 
you shall be welcome or not. Give not advice 
without being asked, and when desired, do it briefly. 

25. Gaze not on the marks or blemishes of others, 
and ask not how they came. What you may speak 
in secret to your friend, deliver not before others. 

26. Think before you speak; pronounce not im- 
perfectly, nor bring out your words too hastily, 
but orderly and distinctly. 

27. When another speaks, be attentive yourself, 
and disturb not the audience. If any hesitate in 
his words, help him not, nor prompt him without 
being desired; interrupt him not, nor answer him 
ull his speech be ended. 

28. Be not apt to relate news if you know not the 
truth thereof. In discoursing of things you have 
heard, name not your author always. A secret 
discover not. 

29. Be not curious to know the affairs of others, 
neither approach to those that speak in private. 

ge Washington 


NOTES 


1. Read any good life of Washington. 

2. Find from your school histories what kind of man Washington was. 

3. Read Franklin’s rules of conduct given in his autobiography and 
compare them with Washington’s rules. 
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4. Be prepared to pronounce and give meanings of the following words 


1. 


iS) 


oie ns Bo>) 


11. 


12. 


and expressions as here used: infirmities, aggravate, jog, coun- 
tenance, grave, shuffling, measured steps, discourse, due title, 
degree, admonitions, culpable, reproachable, revile, apparel, 
doleful, melancholy, courteous, pensive, blemishes, discover. 


EXERCISES 


What is shown of George Washington in that he prepared such 
careful rules for his own guidance? 


. Discuss fully your own opinion of rule 2. 
. What do you think he had in mind in writing the first part of rule 5? 
. From what you know of the history of George Washington, to what 


extent did he work out rule 9? 


. Why did Washington pay attention to so many of the little things 


in conduct? 


. Explain “‘play not the peacock”? in rule 20. 

. Why should he give the last part of rule 21? 

. Discuss briefly the value of rule 24. 

. Explain in rule 28, “A secret discover not.” 

. Make a list of what you regard as the ten best rules of conduct 


in this list. 

Give a brief summary of Washington’s ideals of conduct as shown 
in these rules. 

Upon the basis of your study and discussion of these rules, write 
ten rules of conduct which you think would guide a young man 
or a young woman to be a success in life. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Thomas Jefferson’s Ten Rules. 

Frankuin: Autobiography. 

Marrnew: The Sermon on the Mount. 

The Ten Commandments. 

Emerson: Essays on Friendship and Conduct. 


THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


HE dim cabin-light falls on the blanched 

face of the storm-beaten old sea captain, 
a face stamped with lines of grim despair. His 
lip trembles as he seems to shout some word of 
certain peril to the huddling, terror-stricken 
souls, some kneeling at prayers, some listening 
shudderingly to the fierce roar of the hungry 
sea. By his side, grasping his icy hand eagerly 
in both of-hers, is his little daughter, with peace- 
ful, upturned face aglow with simple childish 
faith, seeming to ask some sweet, simple ques- 
tion that should still the storms within and 
make the weakest heart take courage. Such 
a picture might an artist paint to reveal the 
message of childlike faith contained in this 
poem. 

Long hours the stout-hearted captain and his 
heroic crew had fought with Death till strength 
and courage failed. Even the iron nerves of 
the heroic old captain weakened, and he gave 
up in despair as he staggered, heart-sick, down 
the cabin stairs, shouting hopelessly, ‘‘We are 
lost?’ Above the angry roar of waves and 
wintry storm blast, above the agonizing prayers 


and cries of wild despair, his little daughter, 
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seizing her father’s icy hand and looking earnest- 
ly into his troubled face, asked fervently, “Isn’t 
God upon the ocean just the same as on the 
land?”’ It was God’s own “Peace, be still” 
which seemed to quiet the wrathful waves with- 
out as it settled the fears within, and the sequel 
is recorded, ‘‘We anchored safe in harbor when 
the morn was shining clear.” 


THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER* 


We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep,— 
It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


°T is a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “Cut away the mast!” 


So we shuddered there in silence,— 
And the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring 
And the breakers talked of Death. 


As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy at his prayers, 
“We are lost!’ the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


“Used by special permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
*Isn’t God upon the ocean 
Just the same as on the land?” 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor 


When the morn was shining clear. 
— James T. Fields. 


EXERCISES 


. Tell briefly the situation of vessel and crew. 

. What indicates the intense fury of the storm? Read the passages. 
. What does the fact that they had to “cut away the mast”’ indicate? 
. Explain “hungry sea.” 

. Explain “‘the breakers talked of Death.” 

. Point out those things that show that the hearts of the passengers 


had failed them. 


. Point out evidences that even the stout-hearted captain lost all 


hope. 


. Why “‘staggered’’? 

. What shows the simple faith of the little daughter? 

. What effect did it have on the mood of those on board? 
. What was the final outcome? 

. What simple truth is found in this poem? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Hoop: I Remember, I Remember. 
Waurrtier: The Eternal Goodness. 
Brownine: The Guardian Angel. 
Tennyson: Crossing the Bar. 
Mrs. Brownine: The Sleep. 
Sarcent: Life on the Ocean Wave. 
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Hermans: Casabianca. 

Procter: The Sea. 

SoutuEy: The Inchcape Rock. 

Cowrsrr: The Castaways. 

Emma Harr Wititarp: Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. 
BratnarD: The Deep. 

Grorce Casot Lopes: A Song of the Wave. 
LoncrELLtow: The Wreck of the Hesperus. 
Cuar.orre P. Stetson: The Rock and the Sea. 
Francis Freevinc Broperrp: The Hungry Sea. 
Grorcr Arnoutp: Drift. 

Diamonp: The Mariner’s Dream. 

Kinastny: The Three Fishers. 

Cioucs: As Ships Becalmed. 

Kreuitine: The Bell Buoy. 

Dutcxen: The Sea Captain’s Farewell to His Child. 
CunnincHam: A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea. 


WHAT DO THEY SAY? 


Hark! hark! My children, hark! ° 
When the sky has lost its blue, 

What do the stars sing in the dark? 
“We must sparkle, sparkle, through.” 


What do leaves say in the storm, 
Tossed in whispering heaps together? 
“We can keep the violets warm 
Till they wake in fairer weather.” 


What do happy birdies say, 
Flitting through the gloomy wood? 
“We must sing the gloom away— 
Sun or shadow, God is good.” 


— Selected. 


THE WHISTLE 
RACH of us has spent money foolishly for 


some trifle which pleased us very much at 
the time. Some of us, under the spell of enthu- 
siasm, have purchased red balloons at the circus 
only to have them come to nothing later. 
Benjamin Franklin in his autobiography tells 
us of a similar experience he had when he was a 
child of seven. The following simple incident in 
his life is similar to that in the life of every boy and 
girl who has to learn by experience. The lesson 
learned by young Franklin was a profitable one. 
When he grew to manhood and became a 
great philosopher and statesman, he never failed 
to profit by this experience. When he repre- 
sented the United States at the court of France, 
where he saw all sorts of gayety and frivolity, 
he could not help but feel that people were 
making too great a sacrifice for what they got 
out-of court life and court honors in that gay 
city. They were “paying too much for the 
whistle.” 
THE WHISTLE 


When I was a child seven years old, my friends 
on a holiday filled my pockets with coppers. I 
went directly to a shop where they sold toys for 
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children; and, being charmed with the sound of a 
whistle that I met by the way in the hands of 
another boy, I voluntarily offered and gave all my 
money for one. I then came home, and went 
whistling all over the house, much pleased with my 
whistle, but disturbing all the family. 

My brothers and sisters and cousins, understand- 
ing the bargain I had made, told me that I had 
given four times as much for it as it was worth; put 
me in mind what good things I might have bought 
with the rest of my money; and laughed at me so 
much for my folly that I cried with vexation; and 
the reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle 
gave me pleasure. 

This experience, however, was afterwards of use 
to me, the impression continuing in my mind; so 
that often when I was tempted to buy some un- 
necessary thing, I said to myself, Don’t give too much 
for the whistle; and I saved my money. As I grew 
up, came into the world, and observed the actions 
of men, I thought I met with many, very many, who 
gave too much for their whistles. 

When I saw one too ambitious of court favor, 
sacrificing his time in attendance on -levees, his 
repose, his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his 
friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, This man 
gives too much for his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect, He 
pays indeed, said I, too much for his whistle. 
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If I knew a miser who gave up every kind of 
comfortable living, all the pleasure of doing good 
to others, all the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and 
the joys of kindly friendship, for the sake of accu- 
mulating wealth, Poor man, said I, you pay too 
much for your whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing 
every laudable improvement of the mind, or his 
fortune, to mere corporeal. sensations, and ruining 
his health in their pursuit, Mistaken man, said I, 
you are providing much pain for yourself, instead 
of pleasure; you ge too much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, 
fine houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, all above 
his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and ends 
his career in a prison, Alas! too much, say I, he 
has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

When I see a _ beautiful, sweet-tempered girl 
married to an ill-natured brute of a husband, What 
a pity, say I, that she should pay so much for a 
whistle! 

In short, I conceive that a great part of the mis- 
eries of mankind are brought upon them by the 
false estimates they have made of the value of 
things, and by their giving too much for their whistles. 


NOTES 


1. Read other extracts from Franklin’s autobiography. It is known 
as one of the most interesting, and one of the best, autobiographies 
ever written. 
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2. 
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11. 
12. 


Be prepared to give the meanings of the following words and ex- 
pressions: coppers, disturbing, folly, reflection, chagrin, impres- 
sion, continuing, tempted, unnecessary, ambitious, vexation, 
court favor, levees, repose, virtue, political bustles, benevolent, 
accumulating, laudable, improvement, corporeal sensations, 
equipages, conceive, false estimates. 


EXERCISES 


. How old was Franklin when this incident occurred? 
. What caused the young Franklin to offer all his money for the 


whistle? 


. How did the other members of the family regard the whistle? 

. Why did it please him more than it pleased them? 

. How did the others regard his bargain? 

. What caused him to ery with vexation? 

. How did Franklin afterwards profit by this experience? 

. Just what did he mean by saying to himself, ‘‘Don’t give too much 


for the whistle’’? 


. In what way did the men he met in the world give “too much for 


the whistle’’? 


. How many kinds of people did Franklin mention who had paid too 


much for the whistle? 

Explain in what sense each had paid too much for his whistle. 

In how many ways are boys and girls around us to- Oday giving “‘too 
much for the whistle’’? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Freneav: On the Death of Benjamin Franklin. 
Franxkuin: Autobiography — Turning the Grindstone. Trip to Phil- 


adelphia. 


The Choice of Hercules. 
GriupER: The Parting of the Ways. 
Kopeuina: The Recessional. 


MY DOG BLANCO 


(THE ranks of poets and artists are filled with 
dog lovers. Who can forget the dogs of 
St. Bernard? or the faithful collie of Scott’s 
Helvellyn,’ or that, in the hunt in The Lady of 
the Lake, “scarce a spear’s length from his 
haunch, vindictive, toiled the bloodhounds 
staunch”? That gentle poet himself said, ‘The 
worst thing about owning a dog is having him 
die.” William Cowper was inconsolable for a 
long time after the death of his favorite dog. 
Sir Edwin Landseer found his happiest inspira- 
tions in reproducing on canvas the features of 
his canine friends. Rosa Bonheur® left among 
her pictures the results of much painstaking 
labor in bringing her favorite dogs into a wider 
circle of friends and admirers. According to 
the following poem, our own J. G. Holland finds 
a powerful incentive to stronger fidelity to the 
great Master in the example of old Blanco. 
This quality of heart and mind, no less than 
Holland’s simple and direct style of writing, 
has made this author appreciated to a remark- 
able degree in his native country. 
1 Pronounced bitr’nard. 3 Pronounced b0/nftr’. 


2 Pronounced hél-vél'n. 
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MY DOG BLANCO * 


My dear dumb friend, low lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet, 

Glad partner of my home and fare, 
My shadow in the street, 


I look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine. 


For all of good that I have found 
Within myself or human kind 

Hath royally informed and crowned 
Your gentle heart and mind. 


I scan the whole broad earth around 
For that one heart which, leal and true, 
Bears friendship without end or bound, 
And find the prize in you. 


I trust you as I trust the stars; 
Nor cruel loss, nor scoff of pride, 

Nor beggary, nor dungeon bars, 
Can move you from my side! 


As patient under injury 
As any Christian saint of old, 
As gentle as a lamb with me, 
But with your brothers bold; 


*From “The Complete Poetical Writings of J. G. Holland”; copy- 
right, 1879,.4881, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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More playful than a frolic boy, 
More watchful than a sentinel, 
By day and night your constant joy 

To guard and please me well. 


I clasp your head upon my breast, 

The while you whine, and lick my hand, 
And thus our friendship is confessed, 

And thus we understand! 


Ah, Blanco! did I worship God 
As truly as you worship me, 
Or follow where my Master trod 

With your humility,— 


Did I sit fondly at His feet, 
As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine, 
And watch Him with a love as sweet, 
My life would grow divine! 
— J. G. Holland. 


EXERCISES 


. What is a vassal? 

. Explain lines 3 and 4. 

. Define homage. 

. Has a dog a soul? 

. What 7s the difference about which the author wonders? 

. Do you believe stanza 3? 

. What is a “friendship without end or bound’’? 

. How do we trust the stars? by 

. Give as many instances as you can of such fidelity as is mentioned 
in stanza 5. 

. What characteristics are given Blanco in stanza 6? 

. How would one be able to “‘ watch Him with a love as sweet’’? 
. In what sense is there such a thing as divine life? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


WorpswortH: The Pet Lamb. Fidelity. 

Burns: Toa Field Mouse. 

OurpHAnt: Bob, Son of Battle. 

Browninc: Old Tray. How they Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix. 

De La Ramer: A Dog of Flanders. 

O’Reruy: Dying in the Harness. 

Westwoop: Little Bell. 

The Dog of Montargis — An Old Legend. 

Waittier: King Solomon and the Ants. 


NONE OF HIS BEAUTY IS WASTED* 


For none of His beauty is wasted; the song birds that 
sweetly warble 

Unheard in the pristine forest, the flowers that lavishly 
blossom 

On mountain heights far from the haunts of men, the 
bed of the ocean 

Strewn with rich pearls and sea mosses, and likewise 
the vast boundless space 

Of the universe radiant all over with splendors 
bright-tinted — 

These, yea! all these and more, in His own good time 
shall contribute . 

Their meed of the grandeur that makes up His 
kingdom of glory. 

— William A. McKeever. 


*From “The Pioneer,” by William A. McKeever, and used by the 
courteous permission of the author. 


ARTHUR’S PRAYER AT RUGBY 


VERY one admires the boy who sticks to 
what he knows to be right. Among college 
boys there is a tendency to ridicule any one who 
does not conform to the customs of the gang. 
When one enters the gang, and is strong enough 
to defy the rules of the gang in order to do right, 
every member respects him. 

The following incident is taken from Hughes’ 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,’ and is doubtless 
an incident in the life of Thomas Hughes himself 
when he was a Rugby boy. Rugby is one of the 
great public schools of England. It is situated 
at Rugby, in Warwickshire, near Birmingham. 
Little Arthur had just entered college. He was 
a stranger to college customs and sweetly inno- 
cent in the practice of the simple habits of his 
early bringing-up. He had never been with so 
many strange boys before. This account tells 
us of his courage during his first great college 
trial, and of the influence he exerted in the 
hearts of the boys who admire real grit and pluck. 


_ ARTHUR’S PRAYER AT RUGBY 


The little fellows went quietly to their own beds 
and began undressing and talking to one another 
in whispers, while the elder boys, among whom 
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was Tom, sat about chatting on one another’s beds, 
with their jackets and waistcoats off. 

Poor little Arthur was overcome with the strange- 
ness of his position. The idea of sleeping in the 
room with strange boys had clearly never crossed 
his mind before, and was as painful as it was strange 
to him. He could hardly bear to take his jacket 
off. However, presently, with an effort, off it came, 
and then he paused and looked at Tom, who was sit- 
ting at the bottom of his bed, talking and laughing. 

“Please, Brown,” he whispered, ““may I wash my 
face and hands?” 

“Of course, if you like,” said Tom, staring. 
“That’s your wash-hand stand, under the window, 
second from your bed. You'll have to go down 
for more water in the morning if you use it all.” 

And on he went with his talk, while Arthur stole 
timidly from between the beds out to his wash- 
hand stand, and began to bathe, thereby drawing for 
a moment on himself the attention of the room. 

On went the talk and laughter. Arthur finished 
his washing and undressing, and put on his night- 
gown. He then looked round more nervously than 
ever. Two or three of the little boys were already 
in bed, sitting up with their chins on their knees. 
The light burned clear, the noise went on. 

It was a trying moment for the poor little lonely 
boy. However, this time he didn’t ask Tom what 
he might or might not do, but dropped on his knees 
by his bedside, as he had done every day from his 
childhood. . 
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Tom was sitting at the bottom of his bed unlacing 
his boots, so that his back was toward Arthur, and 
he didn’t see what had happened, and looked up in 
wonder at the sudden silence. ‘Then two or three 
boys laughed and sneered, and a big, brutal fellow, 
who was standing in the middle of the room, picked 
up a slipper, and shied it at the kneeling boy. Then 
Tom saw the whole, and the next moment the boot 
he had just pulled off flew straight at the head of the 
bully, who had just time to throw up his arm and 
catch it on his elbow. 

“Confound you, Brown! what’s that for?’ roared 
he, stamping with pain. 

“Never mind what I mean,” said Tom, stepping 
onto the floor, every drop of blood in his body 
tingling; “if any fellow wants the other boot, he 
knows how to get it.” . 

What would have been the result is doubtful, 
for at this moment the sixth-form boy came in, 
and not another word could be said. Tom and 
the others rushed into bed and finished their unrob- 
ing there, and the old verger, as punctual as the 
clock, had put out the candle in another minute, 
and toddled on to the next room, shutting their 
door with his usual, “Good night, gen’/’m’n.” 

There were many boys in the room by whom 
that little scene was taken to heart before they 
slept. But sleep seemed to have deserted the pil- 
low of poor Tom. For some time his excitement, 
and the flood of memories which chased one another 
through his brain, kept him from thinking or 
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resolving. His head throbbed, his heart leaped, 
and he could hardly keep himself from springing 
out of bed and rushing about the room. 

Then the thought of his own mother came across 
him, and the promise he had made at her knee, 
years ago, never to forget to kneel by his bedside 
and give himself up to his Father before he laid 
his head on the pillow, from which it might never 
rise; and he lay down gently and cried as if his 
heart would break. He was only fourteen years old. 

When Tom first came to the school he did not 
kneel down because of the noise, but sat up in bed 
till the candle was out, and then stole out and 
said his prayers in fear, lest some one should find 
him out. So did many another poor little fellow. 

Then he began to think that he might just as 
well say his prayers in bed, and then that it didn’t 
matter whether he was kneeling, or sitting, or lying 
down. For the last year he had probably not said 
his prayers in earnest a dozen times. 

Poor Tom! the first and bitterest feeling which 
was like to break his heart was the sense of his 
own cowardice. How could he bear it? And then 
the poor little weak boy, whom he had pitied and 
almost scorned for his weakness, had done that 
which he, braggart as he was, dared not do. 

The first dawn of comfort came to him in swearing 
to himself that he would stand by that boy through 
thick and thin, and cheer him, and help him, and - 
bear his burdens, for the good deed done that 
night. Then he resolved to write home next day 
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and tell his mother all, and what a coward her son 
had been. And then peace came to him as he 
resolved, lastly, to bear his testimony next morning. 

Next morning he was up and washed and dressed, 
all but his jacket and waistcoat, just as the ten 
minutes’ bell began to ring, and then in the face of 
the whole room knelt down to pray. Not five words 
could he say — the bell mocked him; he was listen- 
ing for every whisper in the room — what were they 
all thinking of him? 

He was ashamed to go on kneeling, ashamed to 
rise from his knees. At last, as it were from his 
inmost heart, a still small voice seemed to breathe 
forth the words of the publican, “God be merciful 
to me, a sinner!” He repeated them over and over, 
clinging to them as for his life, and rose from his 
knees comforted and humbled, and ready to face 
the whole world. It was not needed. Two other 
boys besides Arthur had already followed his 
example, and he went down to the great school 
with a glimmering of another lesson in his heart — 
the lesson that he who has conquered his own 
coward spirit has conquered the whole outward 
world. 

He found, too, how greatly he had exaggerated 
the effect to be produced by his act. For a few 
nights there was a sneer or a laugh when he knelt 
down, but this passed off soon, and one by one 
all the other boys but three or four followed the 
lead.— Thomas Hughes.’ /_. 
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NOTES 


. Read Hughes’ ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” 


. Give incidents from the school or the playground showing how one 


may stand up for the right against a “‘gang”’ who are wrong. 
Give incidents from public life. 


. Publican. Luke xviii, 10-14. 
. Rugby. Look up the history of this great English free school; also 


the life of Thomas Arnold, Rugby’s greatest head master. What 
is “Rugby” football? 


- Look up the following words and expressions: chatting, wash- 


hand stand, nervously, trying moment, sudden silence, sneered, 
shied, stamping, tingling, verger, excitement, flood of memories, 
throbbed, cowardice, braggart, vowing, testimony, conquered, 
exaggerated, followed the lead. 


EXERCISES 


. Describe the opening scene. 
. What shows that Arthur was a “new boy’’? 
. Why did Arthur draw on himself the attention of the room by - 


washing his face and hands? 


. Explain “He a looked round more nervously than ever.’ 


Why was it a “trying moment’? 

Why did he not ask Tom what to do? 

What does “as he had done every day from his childhood”’ show? 
What is shown of the fellow who shied a slipper at the kneeling boy? 


. Why should Tom throw his boot at the fellow? 

. Why didn’t Tom explain what he meant? 

. What ended the scene? 

. What “flood of memories” made Tom’s head throb and his heart 


leap? 


. Why did he ery as if his heart would break? 
. How had he gotten out of the habit of saying his prayers? 
. What, by way of contrast, had made Tom think of his own 


cowardice? 


. What three resolutions brought comfort and peace to Tom? 
. Why did he kneel down to pray in the face of the whole room? 
. Why was he now ready to “face the whole world’’? 
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19. Why did not Tom have to “‘face the whole world”’ in defense of 
his act? 

20. What new lesson came to his heart? 

21. Who is the real hero of this story? Why? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Hvucues: Tom Brown’s School Days. Tom Brown at Rugby. i 
ABRAHAM LincoLn: Second Inaugural Address. 

WessterR: Reply to Hayne. 

Feuic1a D. Hemans: The Hour of Prayer. 

Houtuianp: Arthur Bonnicastle. 

Eaeteston: The Hoosier Schoolboy. 

Emerson: Heroism. 


ALL IS BEAUTY 


O world, as God has made it! All is beauty: 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared? 
— Robert Browning. 


LIFE 


Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two; and then comes night. 


Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime; 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
— James Russell Lowell. 


WOODMAN! SPARE THAT TREE! 


R. MORRIS, in a letter to a friend, dated 
New York, February 1, 1837, gave in 
substance this account: Riding out of town a 
few days since in company with a friend, an old 
gentleman, he invited me to turn down a little 
romantic pass, not far from Bloomingdale. 
“Your object?” inquired I. “Merely to look 
once more at an old tree planted by my grand- 
father long before I was born, under which I 
used to play when I was a boy, and where my 
sisters played with me. There I often listened 
to the good advice of my parents. Father, 
mother, sisters—all are gone; nothing but the 
old tree remains.” And a paleness overspread 
his fine countenance, and tears came to his eyes. 
After a moment’s pause, he added: “Don’t 
think me foolish. I don’t know how it is; I 
never go out but I turn down this lane to look 
at that old tree. I have a thousand recollec- 
tions about it, and I always greet it as a familiar 
and well-remembered friend.” These words 
were scarcely uttered when the old gentleman 
cried out, “‘There it is!’ Near the tree stood 
a man with his coat off, sharpening an ax. 


“You’re not going to cut that tree down, 
re 41 
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surely?” “Yes, but I am, though,” said the 
woodman. ‘‘ What for?” inquired the old gentle- 
man, with choked emotion. ‘“‘ What for? I like 
that! Well, I will tell you. I want the tree for 
firewood.” “What is the tree worth to you for 


Tue Oup Oak TREE 


firewood?” ‘Why, when down, about ten 
dollars.” “Suppose I should give you that 
sum,” said the old gentleman, “would you let 
it stand?”” “Yes.” “You are sure of that?” 
“Positive.” “Then give me a bond to that 
effect.” We went into the little cottage in 
which my companion was born, but which is 
now occupied by the woodman. I drew up 
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the bond. It was signed, and the money paid 
over. As we left, the young girl, the daughter 
of the woodman, assured us that while she lived 
the tree should not be cut. These circumstances 
made a strong impression on my mind, and 
furnished me with the materials for the song 
I send you. 

The very title to this poem is a significant 
warning in this day of national effort to preserve 
our forests. The bleak, barren hills of New 
England, worn to the rock by floods since the 

dense forests were cleared away, stand as mute 
witnesses to man’s short-sighted devastations. 
Throughout practically all the states, Nebraska’s 
* Arbor Day,” or tree-planting day, is observed, 
and the National Bureau of Forestry is planting 
smillions of trees annually to repair the damage 
done by the wholesale destruction of our forests. 
This spirit of tree preservation is made personal 
in this poem. Each of us feels that he is the 
speaker in the poem, ready to defend some loved 
tree against the woodman’s blow. Every one 
who has learned to love the trees, the growing 
grain, or the flowers, feels that these living things 
must not be destroyed. 

Miss Mary E. Burt, lover of children and of 
nature, says of the poem, “I have loved it all 
my life, and I never knew any one who could 
or would offer a criticism upon it.” Childhood’s 
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sweetest pleasures and dearest associations clus- 
ter around some loved spot where trees, ferns, 
mosses, flowers, or other living things have 
taught innocent childhood the open secrets of 
life. What wonder, then, that the child grown 
old raises his voice in protest against the de- 
struction of any of these dear living things! 


WOODMAN! SPARE THAT TREE! 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 

In youth it sheltered me, 
And Ill protect it now. 

°T was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 

There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy ax shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And would’st thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that agéd oak 

Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. 


OM WA oO So WO eH 


WOODMAN! SPARE THAT TREE! 


My mother kissed me here, 

My father pressed my hand — 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 
— George P. Morris. 


EXERCISES 


. Tell something of the speaker in this poem. 

. In what spirit does he utter his protest in the first stanza? 

. How does his spirit of protest change in the second stanza? 

. What childhood associations are called to mind? 

. Why say “foolish tear’’? 

. Explain the first two lines of the last stanza. 

. What shows mingled determination and triumph in this stanza? 
. What in this poem makes each of us ready to second the protest? 
. What message does the poem bring? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Bs6rnson: The Tree. 

Ritey: When the Green Gits Back in the Trees. 

Craik: Green Things Growing. 

Tuackpray: The Rose Upon My Balcony. 

Bryant: The Planting of the Apple Tree. Forest Hymn. 
Cuortey: The Brave Old Oak. 
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Lowe: The Birch Tree. 
Larcom: Plant a Tree. 
Gortue: The Oak. 
Stevenson: The Woodman. 


WHY DO BELLS FOR CHRISTMAS RING? 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely, shining star, | 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 

. Gently moved until its ight 
Made a manger’s cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay, 
Pillowed soft upon the hay; 

And its mother sung and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the holy child.” 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. 
—Lydia Avery Coonley Ward. 


EXPERT SERVICE 


If one write a better book, preach a better sermon, 
or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, 
though he build his home in a wilderness, the world 
will make a beaten path to his door. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


THE THREE GRACES 


N ancient times the Graces were person- 

_ifications of grace and beauty. They 
were goddesses who added to refinement and 
gentleness of life. They were described for the 
most part as being in the service of the gods. 
They lent their grace and beauty to everything 
that delights and elevates. Their names were 
Euphrosyne,! Aglaia,? and Thalia.® 

Edmund Spenser described the work of the 
Graces thus: 


“These three on men all gracious gifts bestow 
Which deck the body or adorn the mind.” 


These were the Graces known in the history 
and mythology of the Greek people. Paul, the 
great teacher in early Christian times, wrote a 
letter to the Greeks at Corinth in which he told 
the Greeks of the three Christian Graces. The 
following extract from Paul’s letter urges the 
Greeks to adopt the Christian Graces, Faith, 
Hope, and Love. From that day to this the 
world has regarded the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians as one of 
the greatest poems on love. 


1Pronounced ii-frés’-i-né. * Pronounced th¢-li’d, 
2 Pronounced a-gla’yd. 
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THE THREE GRACES 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not love, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not love, 
I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not love, it profiteth me nothing. 
Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth not; 
love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all 
things, believeth al! things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things.. Love never faileth: but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part; but when that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child: 
but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things. For now we see through a glass, darkly; 
but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known. And now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love. a! Cor. xiii. 1-13.) 
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NOTES 


. Look up the life of St. Paul. 

2. Be prepared to tell what you can of the three Graces in Greek 
history. 

3. Look up the meanings of the following words and expressions: 

sounding brass, tinkling cymbal, prophecy, mysteries, profiteth, 

bestow, envieth, vaunteth, unseemly, iniquity. 


a 


EXERCISES 


1. Explain the meaning of the first sentence. For what do sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal stand? 

2, Why would not the gift of prophecy, all knowledge, and faith be of 
profit even without love? 

. Explain fully the meaning of the third proposition. 

. What are the attributes of love as shown in this chapter? 

. Explain “We know in part.” 

. What is the meaning of “when that which is perfect is come’? 

. Explain “We see through a glass, darkly.” 

What power enables one to make this great growth? 

. What are the three Christian Graces? 

10. Why is love said to be the greatest of these? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Morris: My Mother’s Bible. 

GrimkeE: The Bible the Best of Classics. 

Gayutey: Classic Myths, pp. 36-7. 

Drummonp: Addresses—The Greatest Thing in the World. 
Frereusson: A Mother’s Gift. 

Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Hicainson: Four-Leaf Clover. 

Lanier: Power of Prayer. 


PROFESSOR FROG’S LECTURE 


HE Rhode Island Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals sent this 
story to all the boys and girls of Rhode Island. 
Later the story was copied and sent over many 
of the eastern states. It was believed that no | 
boy who stopped to think would be cruel to 
the lower animals. When one throws a stone at 
a frog or kills a bird, he little thinks that these 
poor creatures thus suffer pain needlessly. He 
does not stop to think how selfish he is and how 
much of joy and pleasure he could bring if, 
instead of being cruel and unkind, he should 
permit these creatures, who do so much good, 
to enjoy life in their own way. 

In this story Bobby is a little boy who has 
been thoughtlessly cruel. One day he lay down 
to sleep under a big pine tree near a beautiful 
pond. The bright sunshine glinted on the 
waters of the pond as Bobby fell asleep after 
doubtless having thrown many a stone at the 
poor frogs in the pond. In his dream he heard 
the voices of many frogs gathered together and 
saw a large frog carrying a roll of manuscript 
under hisarm. ‘The large frog wore huge goggles 


and looked very wise. He arose before the 
50 
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great gathering of frogs and toads who had 
gathered about the little dreamer and gave the 
following lecture, using Bobby as the “‘speci- 
men”’ who had been so unkind. 


PROFESSOR FROG’S LECTURE* 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” began the professor in 
a sonorous tone which was easily heard for several 
feet, “this is a specimen of the creature known to 
us as the human tadpole. You will kindly observe 
his long legs. These were doubtless given to him 
for the purpose of protection. Being possessed of 
a most mischievous and reckless spirit, the species 
is always getting into difficulties, and would prob- 
ably become extinct if it had not the power to run 
away.” 

“Nonsense!” said Bobby, under his_ breath. 
There was a murmur of interest and curiosity among 
the crowd. Bobby felt his legs twitch nervously, 
but his power over them was gone. 

“Otherwise,” went on the lecturer, “‘he is not at 
all adapted to his surroundings. Observe how 
carefully. we are dressed. The frogs have the 
green and brown tints-of their homes by the water 
side. The toads look like lumps of dirt, so that 
they may not be too readily snapped up by snakes 
and birds of prey. But the Boy — to call him by his 
scientific name —has no such protection. Look 
at this red shirt and these white trousers, and this 


hat as big as a trout pool! Could anything be more 
*Published under the auspices of the Rhode Island Humane Society. 
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ridiculous? Even a giraffe does not look so absurd 
as this.” 

A red flush mounted to Bobby’s freckled cheeks, 
but this time he did not try to speak. 

“Now,” said the professor, “as far as we have 
been able to learn, the human tadpole is absolutely 
useless. We are therefore doing no harm in experi- 
menting upon this specimen. There are plenty of 
them, and this one will not be a serious loss.” 

“Stop!” said Bobby, so unexpectedly that every- 
body jumped. “What are you going to do with 
me?” 

“You will be so kind as to lie still,”’ said the pro- 
fessor severely. ‘‘At present you are only a speci- 
men.” 

There was no help for it. Bobby found it im- 
possible to move hand or foot. He could wriggle 
a little,— that was all. 

“Not only is the Boy entirely useless,” went on 
the professor, “but he is often what may be called 
a pest, even to his own kind. He is endured in the 
world for what he may become when he is full- 
grown, and even then he is sometimes disappointing. 
You are familiar with many of his objectionable 
ways toward the animal world, but I am sure you 
would be surprised if you knew what a care and 
trouble he frequently is to his own people. He can 
be trusted to do few kinds of work. It is difficult 
to keep him clean. He doesn’t know how to get 
his own dinner. He has a genius for making weaker 
things miserable. He likes fishing, and he longs for 
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a gun; he collects birds’ eggs; he puts butterflies on 
pins; he stones squirrels; he teases his little sisters.” 

“Why isn’t the species exterminated?” asked 
another frog, angrily. 

Then the toad near Bobby’s ear spoke timidly: 
“T think you are a little unjust, Professor. I have 
known boys who were comparatively harmless.” 

“Tt is true that there may be a few, Mrs. Bufo,” 
said the professor with great politeness, “but as a 
class they may fairly be set down as of very doubtful 
value. Speak up, Tadpole,.and say if I have made 
any false statements so far?” 

Bobby fairly shouted in his eagerness to be heard. 
“We do work,” he said. ‘“‘We have to go to school 
every day.” 

“What a help that must be to your parents and 
to the world at large!’’ said the frog with sarcasm. 
“T am surprised that we never see the results of such 
hard labor. Do you know how useful even our 
smallest tadpoles are? Without them this pond 
would no longer be beautiful, but foul and ill-smell- 
ing. As for what we do when we are grown up, 
modesty forbids me to praise the frogs, but do you 
know what a toad is worth to mankind?” 

“No,” said Bobby. ‘“‘About two cents, I guess.” 
Bobby didn’t intend to be rude. He thought this 
a liberal valuation. 

“Twenty dollars a year, as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture!” cried the frog, triumph- 
antly. “‘What do you think of that?” 

“T should like to know why,” said Bobby, looking 
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as if he thought Professor Rana was making fun of 
him. 

“What are the greatest enemies of man?” asked 
the professor, peering over his goggles at poor Bobby. 
“Tigers,” said Bobby, promptly, “or wolves.” 

“Wrong!” said the lecturer. “Insects. Insects 
destroy property in this country to the amount of 
four hundred million dollars annually. Insects 
destroy the crops upon which man depends for his 
food. Going to school hasn’t made you very wise, 
has it? Well, the toads are insect destroyers. 
That’s their business. If the state of Massachusetts 
only knew enough to make use of them, one million 
dollars might be saved every year. Does it seem 
to you that the human animal is as clever as it might 
be, when it allows such numbers of toads to be 
destroyed?” 

“It’s a shame!” chimed in a voice from the front 
seats. ‘We keep out of the way as much as we can; 
we eat every kind of troublesome worm and insect,— 
the cutworm, cankerworm, tent caterpillar, army 
worm, rose beetle, and the common house fly; we 
ask for no wages or food or care — and what do we 
get in return? Not even protection and common 
kindness. If we had places where we could live in 
safety, who can tell the amount of good we might 
do? Yet I would not have this poor boy hurt if 
a word of mine could prevent it.” 

“This is a scientific meeting,” observed the pro- 
fessor; “‘and benevolent sentiments are quite out of 
place. We will now proceed to notice the delicate 
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nervous system of the creature. Stand closer, my 
friends, if you please.” 

“Nervous system, indeed!’ said Bobby. ‘‘Boys 
don’t have such silly things as nerves!” 

Suddenly Bobby felt a multitude of tiny pinpricks 
over the entire surface of his body. The suffering 
was not intense, but the irritation made him squirm 
and wince. He could not discover the cause of his 
discomfort, but at the professor’s command it 
suddenly ceased. 

“That will do,” said the frog. ‘‘Each hair on his 
head is also connected with a nerve. Pull his hair, 
please!” 

“Oh, don’t!” said Bobby. ‘“‘That hurts!’ No- 
body listened to him. It did hurt, more than you 
would think, for tiny hands were pulling each hair 
separately. When the ordeal was over, Bobby 
heard a faint noise in the grass as if some very small 
creatures were scurrying away, but he could see 
nothing. He was winking his eyes desperately to 
keep from crying. 

“The assistants may go now,”’ said the professor; 
and the sound of little feet died away in the distance. 

**How interesting this is!’ murmured a plain-look- 
ing toad, who had been watching the experiments 
attentively. 

“T think it’s mean,” protested poor Bobby, “‘to 
keep a fellow fastened up like this, and then torment 
him.” 

“Does it hurt as much as being skinned, or having 
your legs cut off?’ demanded the professor. 
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“Or should you prefer to be stepped on or burned 
up in a rubbish pile?” asked Mrs. Bufo. 

“How should you like to be stoned or kicked, for a 
change?” said another toad, sharply. 

“Perhaps you would choose a fishhook in the 
corner of your mouth,” said a voice from the 
pond. 

“Or one run the entire length of your body,” 
came a murmur from the ground under Bobby’s 
head. 

“Wait a minute,” said the professor, more gently. 
“We will give you a chance to defend yourself. It 
is not customary to inquire into the moral character 
of specimens, but we do not wish to be unjust. 
Perhaps you can explain why you made a bonfire the 
very next week after the toads came out of their 
winter quarters. Dozens of lives were destroyed 
before that fire was put out.” 

“T forgot about the toads,” began Bobby. ‘‘Care- 
lessness!”? said the professor. “‘Now you may tell 
us why you like to throw stones at us.” “To see 
you jump,” said Bobby, honestly. ‘‘Thoughtless- 
ness!’ said the professor. ‘‘That’s worse.” 

“Why do you kick us, instead of lifting us gently 
when we are in your way?” inquired a toad, in a 
stern voice. “Because you will give me warts if I 
touch you,” said Bobby, pleased to think that he 
had a good reason at last. ‘“‘Ignorance!” cried the 
professor. “The toad is absolutely harmless. It | 
has about it a liquid which might cause pain to a cut 
finger or a sensitive tissue, like that of the mouth 
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or eye, but the old story that a toad is poisonous is 
a silly fable.” 

“Will you please tell me,” asked a toad, in a 
plaintive voice, “if you are the boy who last year 
carried home some of my babies in a tin pail, and 
let them die?” “I’m afraid I am,” said Bobby, 
sorrowfully. 

“Do explain why you dislike us!”’ said Mrs. Bufo, 
in such a frank fashion that Bobby felt that he must 
tell the truth. “I suppose it’s your looks,” said the 
boy, unable to frame his answer in more polite terms. 

“Well, upon my word!” interrupted the pro- 
fessor. “I thought better of a boy than that. So 
you prefer boys with pretty faces and soft, curling 
hair, and nice clothes, to those who can climb and 
jump and who are not afraid of a day’s tramp in the 
woods.” 

*““Of course I don’t,” said indignant Bobby. “I 
hate boys who are always thinking about their 
clothes.” 

“Oh, you do!” said the frog. “Now answer me 
a few more questions. Have you ever stolen birds’ 
eggs?” “Yes,” said truthful Bobby. 

“Have you collected butterflies?” “Yes,” said 
Bobby. ‘Have you taken nuts from the squirrels’ 
cupboards?” “Yes,” said Bobby. 

“Do you think we ought to have a very friendly 
feeling toward you?’ went on the questioner. 
“No,” said Bobby; “I don’t.” 

“We have shown that you are not only useless, 
but careless and thoughtless and ignorant,” said the 
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frog. “Is there any very ‘good reason why we 
should let you go?” 

Poor Bobby racked his brains to think of some- 
thing that should appeal to his captors. “I have a 
right to live, haven’t I?” he said at last. 

“Because you are so pretty?” suggested the pro- 
fessor, and Bobby’s eyes fell with tears of shame. 
‘Any better right than we have?’’ came a chorus of 
voices. Bobby was silent. He felt very helpless 
and insignificant. 

There was a long pause. ‘Then the frog professor 
smiled broadly at Bobby. “Come,” he said; “I 
like you.. You are not afraid to be honest, and that’s 
something.” 

“Tf you will let me go,” said Bobby, “I'll see that 
the boys don’t hurt you any more.” 

“T felt pretty sure that we'd converted you,” said 
the professor; “and I’m going to let you go back and 
preach to the heathen, as the grown people say., 
You can see for yourself how much harm a boy can 
do if he doesn’t stop to think.” 

Bobby felt that he was free, and scrambled to his 
feet, rubbing first one arm and then the other to 
take the prickly feeling out of them. The frogs had 
vanished. ‘There was only the blue sky, the waving 
pine tree, and the quiet pond. “Well!” said Bobby, 
with a long breath of amazement. 

“Kerjunk!’ came the warning voice of a frog 
somewhere near the water’s edge. 

“Yes, sir; Pll remember,” said Bobby, in the 
meekest of meek tones.— M. A. L. Lane. 
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NOTES 


. Read Sewell’s “Black Beauty”? and Saunders’ “Beautiful Joe.” 
. Tell instances you know of needless cruelty to the lower animals. 
. In how many ways do boys and girls show kindness to the lower 


animals? 


. Tell instances in which grown people show kindness to the lower 


animals. 


. Species. A distinct kind or sort of animal or plant. 
. Ordeal. A severe trial. Look up the word carefully in an unabridged 


dictionary. 


. Articulation Drill. Read the following sentences slowly, pronouncing 


each word distinctly: 
(a) This is a specimen of the creature known to us as the human 
tadpole. 
(b) Bobby felt his legs twitching nervously. 
(c) It is not customary to inquire into the moral character of 
specimens. 
(d) I hate boys who are always thinking about their clothes. 


. Be prepared to pronounce and give meanings of the following words 


and expressions as here used: sonorous, specimen, protection, 
mischievous, species, liberal valuation, benevolent sentiments, 
irritation, ordeal, scurrying, customary, sensitive tissue, indig- 
nant, converted, pest. 


EXERCISES 


. Tell the situation in which Bobby found himself at the opening of 


this lecture. 


. Who delivered the lecture and to whom did he deliver it? 
. Who was the specimen over which this lecture was delivered? 
. According to the lecturer, what advantage has a boy over the lower 


animals? 


. In what ways are lower animals superior to a boy? 
. Why was this specimen called a human tadpole? 


What effects had the first cutting remarks upon the specimen? 


. In what sense is a boy a pest to his own kind? 

. What defense of boys did Bobby make? 

. According to Bobby, who are the greatest enemies of man? 
. According to the professor, who are the greatest enemies? 
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12. What service do frogs render to man? 

13. In what way was Bobby made to suffer pain? 

14. How was he impressed with the fact that lower animals suffer pain 
also? 

15. How many instances of cruelty to animals was Bobby made to con- 
fess? 

16. What proves that Bobby was fully converted? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Sam Wauter Foss: The Bloodless Sportsman. 

Saunpers: Beautiful Joe. 

Watton: The Compleat Angler. 

Emerson: The Rhodora. 

Burns: Toa Mountain Daisy. Toa Field Mouse. 
WorpswortH: Daffodils. To the Daisy. The Pet Lamb. 
Moore: The Last Rose of Summer. 

Exua Hiceinson: Four-Leaf Clover. 

MacDonatp: Little White Lily. 

Larcom: Little Brown Thrush. 


FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED WALL 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies:— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 


THE HIGH COURT OF INQUIRY 


Reg story of how boys settle their own 

troubles is always more fascinating than 
the story of how older people settle disputes for 
them. Every boy in school must sooner or later 
win his own way. If he plays unfairly, talks 
boastfully, or is otherwise dishonest, he is likely 
soon to lose the good will of his schoolmates. 
In the following incident, taken from Holland’s 
exquisite boys’ story, Arthur Bonnicastle, the 
hero of the story is a lad given to boasting and 
misrepresenting to such a degree that his asso- 
ciates can bear it no longer. They organize a 
high court of inquiry, arrest the culprit, bring 
him to trial, examine him rigidly, and are ready 
to report him to the master for correction and 
confession when the master appears. The mas- 
ter explains the true nature of the case, gives 
kindly counsel, and causes young Bonnicastle to 
resolve to prove worthy of the friendship of his 
fellows. 


THE HIGH COURT OF INQUIRY 


It must have been three weeks or a month after 
I entered the school that, on a rainy holiday, I was 


met by two boys who ordered me peremptorily to 
61 
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“halt.”? Both had staves in their hands, taller than 
themselves, and one of them addressed me with the 
words: “Arthur Bonnicastle, you are arrested in 
the name of the High Court of Inquiry, and ordered 
to appear before that august tribunal, to answer 
for your sins and misdemeanors. Right about 
face!’ 

The movement had so much the air of mystery 
and romance that I was about equally pleased and 
scared. Marching between the two officials, I was 
led directly to my own room, which I was surprised 
to find quite full of boys, all of whom were grave 
and silent. 

“We have secured the offender,” said one of my 
captors, “and now have the satisfaction of present- 
ing him before this honorable society.” 

“The prisoner will stand in the middle of the room 
and look at me,” said the presiding officer, in a tone 
of dignified severity. . 

I was accordingly marched into the middle of the 
room and left alone, where I stood with folded arms, 
as became the grand occasion. 

“Arthur Bonnicastle,”’ said the officer before men- 
tioned, “you are brought before the High Court of 
Inquiry on a charge of telling so many lies that no 
dependence whatever can be placed upon your words. 
What have you to reply to this charge? Are you 
guilty or not guilty?” 

“Tam not guilty. Who says I am?” I exclaimed 
indignantly. 

“Henry Hulm, advance!” said the officer. 
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Henry rose, and walking by me, took a position 
near the officer at the head of the room. 

“Henry Hulm, you will look upon the prisoner 
and tell the Court whether you know him.” 

“IT know him well. He is my chum,” replied 
Henry. 

“What is his character?” 

“He is bright and very amiable.” 

“Do you consider him aboy of truth and veracity?” 

“T do not.” 

“Has he deceived you?” inquired the officer. 
“Tf he has, please to state the occasion and circum- 
stances.” 

“No, Your Honor. He has never deceived me. 
I always know whether he is speaking the truth or 
not.” 

“Have you ever told him of his crimes, and warned 
him to desist from them?” 

*‘T have,” replied Henry, “many times.” 

**Has he shown any disposition to mend?” 

“None at all, Your Honor.” 

“What is the character of his falsehood?” 

“He tells,” replied Henry, “stunning stories 
about himself. Great things are always happen- 
ing to him, and he is always performing wonderful 
deeds.” 

I now began, with great shame and confusion, 
to realize that I was exposed to ridicule. The tears 
came into my eyes and dropped from my cheeks, 
but I would not yield to the impulse either to cry 


or to attempt to fly. : 
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“Will you give us some specimens of his stories?” . 
said the officer. 

“TJ will,” responded Henry, “‘but I can do it best 
by asking him some questions.” 

“Very well,” said the officer, with a polite bow. 
“Pursue the course you think best.” 

Arthur,” said Henry, addressing me directly, 
“did you ever tell me that, when you and your 
father were on the way to this school, your horse 
went so fast that herandownablack fox in the middle 
of the road, and cut off his tail with the wheel of 
the chaise, and that you sent that tail to one of your 
sisters to wear in her winter hat?” 

“Yes, I did,” I responded, with my face flaming 
and painful with shame. 

‘And did your said horse really run down said 
fox in the middle of said road, and cut off said tail; 
and did you send home said tail to said sister to be 
worn in said hat?” inquired the judge, with a low 
gruff voice. ‘“‘The prisoner will answer so that all 
can hear.” 

“No,” I replied, and, looking for some justifica- 
tion of my story, I added: “‘But I did see a black 
fox, a real black fox, as plain as day!” 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ ran around the room in chorus. 
“He did see a black fox, a real black fox, as plain as 
day!’ 

“The witness will pursue his inquiries,” said the 
officer. 

“Arthur,” Henry continued, “did you or did you 
not tell me that when on the way to this school you 
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overtook Mr. and Mrs. Bird in their wagon, that 
you were invited into the wagon by Mrs. Bird, and 
that one of Mr. Bird’s horses chased a calf on the -: 
road, caught it by the ear, and tossed it over the 
fence, and broke its leg?” 

“I s’pose I did,” I said, growing desperate. 

“And did said horse really chase said calf, and 
catch him by said ear, and toss him over said fence, 
and break said leg?” inquired the officer. 

“He didn’t catch him by the ear,” I replied dog- 
gedly, “but he really did chase a calf.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ chimed in the chorus. ‘He 
didn’t catch him by the ear, but he really did 
chase a calf!’ 

“Witness,” said the officer, “you will pursue your 
inquiries.” 

“Did you or did you not,” said Henry, turning 
to me again, “tell me that one day, when dining at 
your aunt’s, you saw a magic portrait of a boy upon 
the wall, that came and went, and came and went 
like a shadow or a ghost?” 

As Henry asked this question he stood between 
two windows, while the lower portion of his person 
was hidden by a table behind which he had retired. 

His face was lighted by a half smile, and I saw 
him literally in a frame, as I had first seen the pic- 
ture to which he had alluded. In a moment I 
became oblivious to everything around me except 
Henry’s face. The portrait was there again before 
my eyes. Every lineament and even the peculiar 
pose of the head were recalled to me. 
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“Did you or did you not tell me the story about 
the portrait, Arthur?” 

Yes,” I responded, “‘and it looked just like you. 
Oh! it did, it did, it did! There — turn your head 
a little more that way—so! It was a perfect - 
picture of you, Henry. You never could imagine 
such a likeness!” 

“You are a little blower, you are,” volunteered 
Jack Linton, from a corner. 

“Order! order! order!” 

Looking around upon the boys, and realizing 
what had been done and what was in progress, I 
went into a fit of hearty crying, that distressed 
them quite as much as my previous mood had 
done. At this moment a strange silence seized the 
assembly. All eyes were directed toward the door 
upon which my back was turned. I wheeled around 
to find the cause of the interruption. There, in 
the doorway towering above us all, and looking 
questioningly down upon the little Sse stood 
Mr. Bird. 

“What does this mean?”’ inquired the master. 

I flew to his side and took his hand. The officer 
who had presided explained that they had been 
trying to break Arthur Bonnicastle of lying and they 
were about to order him to report to the master for 
confession and correction. 

Then Mr. Bird took a chair and patiently heard 
the whole story. Without a reproach further than 
saying that he thought me much too young for 
experiments of the kind they had instituted in the 
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case, he explained to them and to me the nature of 
my misdemeanors. 

“The boy has a great deal of imagination,” he . 
said, “and a strong love of approbation. Some- 
body has flattered his power of invention, probably, 
and to secure admiration he has exercised it until 
he has acquired the habit of exaggeration. I am glad 
if he has learned, even by the severe means which 
have been used, that if he wishes to be loved and 
admired he must always tell the exact truth, neither 
more nor less. If you had come to me, I could have 
told you all about the lad, and instituted a better 
mode of dealing with him. But I venture to say 
that he is cured. Aren’t you, Arthur?” And he 
stooped and lifted me to his face and looked into my 
eyes. 

“T don’t think I shall do it any more,” I said. 

Bidding the boys disperse, he carried me down- 
stairs into his own room, and charged me with kind- 
ly counsel. I went out from the interview humbled 
and without a revengeful thought in my’ heart 
toward the boys who had brought me to my trial. 
I saw that they were my friends, and I was deter- 
mined to prove myself worthy of their friendship.— 
J. G. Holland. 

NOTES 


1. If possible read Holland’s ‘‘ Arthur Bonnicastle.” 

2. High Court of Inquiry. So called because the boys in “Boyville” are 
imitating their elders who organize just such courts for the settle- 
ment of difficulties. 

3. Find, from any good lawyer, the difference between this trial and 
the ordinary court trial. 
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A. 
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Be prepared to give the meanings of the following words and expres- 
sions: peremptorily, staves, august tribunal, ‘misdemeanor, 
romance, dignified severity, dependence, amiable, veracity, desist, 
stunning stories, impulse, chaise, magic portrait, literally, obliv- 
ious, lineament, volunteered, instituted, approbation, power of 
invention, exaggeration, kindly counsel. 


EXERCISES 


. Just what was the High Court of Inquiry? 
. Why did Arthur Bonnicastle obey the summons of the officers? 
. Why did the officers speak of the high court as an “august tribunal,” 


an “honorable society’? 


. How was Bonnicastle impressed with fie situation? Why does he 


speak of this as a “grand occasion ” ? 


. What charge was brought against Bonnicastle? 


What was his plea to the charge? 


. What did Henry Hulm testify as to Bonnicastle’s character? 


Why had not Bonnicastle deceived Henry Hulm? 


. In what manner was Bonnicastle made to confess his guilt? 
. What broke the spell of Bonnicastle’s testimony regarding the 


portrait? 


. Why did Bonnicastle break into a fit of crying? 

. What effect did the change of mood have on the boys? 

. What interruption occurred at this time? 

. Explain “I flew to his side and took his hand.” 

. Just what kind of master was Mr. Bird? ( 

. Was Mr. Bird fair in the final settlement of this case? e 

. What new determination came to Arthur Bonnicastle as the result 


of the experiment? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Tan Mactaren: Bonnie Brier Bush — A Lad 0’ Pairts. 

Eaeieston: The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 

Arnotp: The Jolly Old Pedagogue. 

TrowsripGce: The Little Masier. 

Hucues: Tom Brown at Oxford. Tom Brown at Rugby. Tom Brown’s 


School Days. 
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Smit: The Evolution of Dodd. 

Daniel Webster’s First Case. 

The Lost Camel. 

Warner: Being a Boy. . 
Waite: Court of Boyville. 

Van Dyke: The Ruby Crowned Knight. 
AvpricH: Story of a Bad Boy. 

Hans Anpgrsen: The Naughty Boy. 


A PRAYER 


Lord, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray: 

Keep me from any stain of sin, 
Just for to-day; 

Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray; 

Let me be kind in deed and word, 
Just for to-day; 

Let me be slow to do my will — 
Prompt to obey: 

Help me to sacrifice myself 
Just for to-day. 

Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say — 

Set thou thy seal upon my lips, 
Just for to-day. 

So, for the morrow and its needs 
I do not pray; : 

But keep me, guide me, hold me, Lord, 
Just for to-day. 

— Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. 


TO A WATERFOWL 
ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: aaeure! 


turning to his home near the close of a 
day spent in deep thought. As he stood on an 
eminence overlooking a valley, he marked the 
flight of a single wild fowl, as it winged its way, 
solitary and lone. As he watched its certain 
flight, swerving neither to the right nor left, 
without hesitation or pause, until distance had 
made it invisible, the close analogy between 
the flight of the fowl and the life of man was 
borne in upon him until the thought was given 
forth in the following poem. It at once took 
a firm hold upon the popular mind and fixed 
Bryant’s place high among American men of 
letters. 

TO A WATERFOWL! 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
/ While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


1 Used by the courteous permission of the publishers, D. Appleton 
& Company. 
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Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone! the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread pone: 
Will lead my steps arigh a4 
—+ ae tien aiyaee 
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EXERCISES 


1. Who is speaking in stanza 1? From what position? 
2. How does the poet tell you the time of day? How could the heavens 
“‘ slow with the last steps of day’”’? 
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. Explain “rosy depths,” “‘falling dew,” “‘solitary way.” 


> 


. Explain “‘painted on the crimson sky.” 
5. Where does he cause us to think of the many possible destinies of the 
fowl? 
6. Explain “‘plashy brink,” “‘marge,”’ ‘‘rocking billows,’ ‘‘chafed 
ocean side.” 
7. What is “that pathless coast’’ mentioned in line 14? 
8. Why is the bird “not lost’’? 
9. What does the poet think accounts for its not stooping to land? 
10. What feeling is created by stanza 6? 
11. Would ‘“‘the abyss of heaven” have “swallowed up”’ its form had 
its course been less certain? 
12. What lesson did the poet learn from this incident? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Burns: Toa Mountain Daisy. 
Emerson: Rhodora. 

Situ: Spring Twilight. 

Dana: The Little Beach Bird. 
Tuaxter: The Sandpiper. 
Symonps: The Nightingale. 
Hoce: A Skylark. 

Suetiey: Ode to the Skylark. 
Strrvenson: A Visit from the Sea. 


Write your name in kindness, love, and mercy on 
the hearts you come in contact with, and you will 
never be forgotten.— Chalmers. 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE 


iy addition to his great service to human- 

ity as an art critic, Ruskin was a profound 
philosopher. Best of all, he was so great a 
thinker that he could make big thoughts simple 
and clear to the humblest reader. For many 
years he looked out upon the world and saw the 
foolishness of its strife, its miseries and sin. He 
was anxious to write messages that should make 
men better. In the following fable, or dream, 
he allows us to infer his idea of the folly of mere 
strife for power and wealth. The stately house 
with beautiful gardens stands for the world. 
The children are the inhabitants. The quarrel- 
ing of the parties in the flower-garden represents 
the strife between kingdoms of the world. The 
strife over the brass-headed nails is the struggle 
of men and women for riches. 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE 


I dreamed I was at a child’s May-day party, in 
which every means of entertainment had been pro- 
vided for them by a wise and kind host. It wasina 
stately house, with beautiful gardens attached to it; 
and the children had been set free i: the rooms and 
gardens, with no care whatever but how to pass their 
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afternoons rejoicingly. They did not, indeed, know 
much about what was to happen next day; and some 
of them, I thought, were a little frightened because 
there was a chance of their being sent to a new school ' 
where there were examinations; but they kept the 
thoughts of that out of their heads as well as they 
could, and resolved to enjoy themselves. The house, 
I said, was in a beautiful garden, and in the garden 
were all kinds of flowers; and sweet grassy banks for 
rest; and smooth lawns for play; and pleasant 
streams and woods; and rocky places for climbing. 
And the children were happy for a little while, but 
presently they separated themselves into parties; 
and then each party declared it would have a piece of 
the garden for its own, and that none of the others 
should have anything to do with that piece, Next, 
they quarreled violently, which pieces they would 
have; and at last the boys took up the thing, as boys 
should do, “practically,” and fought in the flower 
beds till there was hardly a flower left standing; then 
they trampled down each other’s bits of garden out 
of spite; and the girls cried till they could cry no 
more; and so they all lay down at last breathless in 
the ruin, and waited for the time when they were to 
be taken home in the evening. 

Meanwhile, the children in the house had been 
making themselves happy also in their manner. For 
them, there had been provided every kind of in-doors 
pleasure: there was music for them to dance to; and 
the library was open, with all manner of amusing 
books; and there was a museum, full of the most 
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curious shells and animals and birds; and there was 
a workshop, with lathes and carpenter’s tools, for the 
ingenious boys; and there were pretty fantastic 
dresses, for the girls to dress in; and there were mi- 
croscopes, and kaleidoscopes; and whatever toys a 
child could fancy; and a table, in the dining-room, 
loaded with everything nice to eat. 

But in the midst of all of this, it struck two or three 
of the more “‘practical”’ children, that they would 
like some brass-headed nails that studded the chairs; 
and so they set to work to pull them out. Presently, 
the others, who were reading, or looking at shells, 
took a fancy to do the like; and, in a little while, all 
the children, nearly, were spraining their fingers in 
pulling out brass-headed nails. With all that they 
could pull out, they were not satisfied; and then 
everybody wanted some of somebody else’s. And 
at last the really practical and sensible ones declared, 
that nothing was of any real consequence, that after- 
noon, except to get plenty of brass-headed nails; and 
that the books, and the cakes, and the microscopes 
were of no use at all in themselves, but only if they 
could be exchanged for nail-heads: And, at last 
they began to fight for nail-heads, as the others 
fought for the bits of garden. Only here and there, a 
despised one shrank away into a corner, and tried to 
get a little quiet with a book, in the midst of the 
noise; but all the practical ones thought of nothing 
else but counting nail-heads all the afternoon — even 
though they knew they would not be allowed to 
carry so much as one brass knob away with them. 
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But no — it was —“‘Who has most nails? I have a 
hundred, and you have fifty;” or, “I have a thou- 
sand and you havetwo. I must haveas many as you 
before I leave the house, or I cannot possibly go home 
in peace.”” At last, they made so much noise that I 
awoke, and thought to myself, “What a false dream 
that is, of children.”? The child is the father of man; 
and wiser. Children never do such foolish things. 
Only men do.— John Ruskin. 


NOTES 


1. John Ruskin (Feb. 8, 1819 — Jan. 22, 1900), the most eminent art- 
critic and lecturer, and most eloquent English prose writer of the 
century. His “King of the Golden River’ and “‘Sesame and 
Lilies” are generally studied in the schools. He possessed a lofty 
enthusiasm for truth and beauty and a generous sympathy for 
the poor and weak. 

2. A fable. A short tale in which animals or inanimate objects are 
made to act and speak like human beings, for the purpose of 
teaching some moral lesson. In this particular fable, children 
are made to do duty for men and women. 

8. Be prepared to spell, pronounce, and give correct meanings of the 
following words: host, stately, practically, provided, museum, 
lathes, ingenious, fantastic, microscopes, kaleidoscopes, studded, 
consequence. 


EXERCISES 


. In what sense is this dream a fable? 

. What seems to have been the author’s purpose in writing it? 

. What kind of man was Ruskin? 

. If the above dream is a fable, what do the stately house and 
beautiful gardens represent? 

5. What does the author mean by saying ‘‘the children had been set 

free”? 
6. Explain “‘with no care whatever but bow io pass their afternoons 
rejoicingly.”’ 
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tlc 
8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


STUDIES IN READING 


What was the “‘new school where there were examinations’’? 

What is meant by separating themselves into parties? 

Why is “‘practically” in quotation marks? 

To what extent was it practical to quarrel and to trample down the 
flowers? 

What made those in-doors dissatisfied? 

Who are “‘the really practical and sensible ones’’? 

Who were the “despised ones” who shrank away into a corner? 

Why did the author conclude, “what a false dream that is, of 
children”’? 

Give a complete statement of your idea of the meaning of the 
fable. 

What, then, is Ruskin’s idea concerning war and the struggle for 
wealth? : 

In your judgment, is this a fair interpretation of human life as 
now lived in the great world of men and women? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


sop’s Fables. 

Rus: The Making of an American. 

Mary Maprs Dopcr: The Two Mysteries. 

Goutp: The Pebble and the Acorn. 

Hawrnorne: The Minister’s Black Veil. 

Ruskin: The King of the Golden River. Sesame and Lilies, 


SONG 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven — 
All’s right with the world! 
— Robert Browning. 


SANTA FILOMENA 


Passau poem is Longfellow’s beautiful tribute 
to the life and service of Florence Nightin- 
gale. It was she who organized.a complete 
field hospital system to care for the sick and 
- wounded soldiers of the Crimean War. Be- 
fore the war broke out, she had studied the 
hospital systems of Europe, had taken a course 
in nursing with the Sisters of Saint Vincent de 
Paul in Paris, and another course with the 
Protestant Sisters at Kaiserwerth on the Rhine. 
Within a week’s time she organized a band of 
trained nurses, and set out on her mission of 
mercy. Through those war hospitals filled with 
the sick and dying she went, with here and there 
a sympathetic smile, or a kind word, or a song 
of cheer. Many a pain-wracked soldier kissed 
her shadow as she passed, or uttered a prayer — 
of thanksgiving for the healing presence of the 
“cheering angel” or the “Lady of the Lamp,” 
as they lovingly called her. 

Longfellow, desiring to pay her a tribute 
worthy of her matchless service, referred to her 
as “Santa Filomena” (San’ ta Fi’ 16 mé’ na), 
the Saint of Healing, taking his clue from Mrs. 


Jameson’s description of the Saint as follows: 
79 
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“At Pisa, the Church of San Francisco con- 
tains a chapel dedicated lately to Santa Filome- 
na; over the altar is a picture, by Sabtelli, rep- 
resenting the Saint as a beautiful, nymph-like 
figure, floating down from heaven, attended by 
two angels bearing the lily, palm, and javelin, 
and beneath, in the foreground, the sick and 
maimed, who are healed by her intercession.” 


SANTA FILOMENA 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low. 


Thus thought I, as by night I read 

Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp,— 
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The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In the dreary hospitals of pain, 
The cheerless corridors, 
The cold and stony floors. 


Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 


On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 
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Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore, 
Saint Filomena bore. 
— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


NOTES 


1. The picture of Santa Filomena is described by Mrs. Jameson in 
Sacred and Legendary Art, II, 298. 

2. Look up carefully the complete story of the life of Florence Night- 
ingale. 

(She was born in Florence, Italy, in 1820, and died in England 
in 1910. Her preference for a simple burial service and for a 
retired grave, as expressed in her will, prevented her remains 
from being honored with burial in Westminster Abbey, the 
burial place of notables and kings.) 

3. Look up also something of the life of Clara Barton and her work in 
organizing “ The Red Cross.” 

4. Filomena. The word means nightingale, and is taken from the name 
of a Greek heroine, Philomela, whom the gods transformed into a 
nightingale. Lily, palm, and spear. Symbols of peace, victory 
and war. 

&. Look up carefully the following words and expressions: wrought, 
tidal wave, unawares, trenches, cheerless corridors, glimmering 
gloom, annals, portals, symbols. 


EXERCISES 


1. Tell something of the life of Florence Nightingale. 

2. What was Longfellow’s purpose in writing this poem? 

3. Why did he refer to Florence Nightingale as Santa Filomena? 

4. Explain the meaning of the first stanza. 

5. How are we lifted ‘“‘unawares” “out of all meaner cares”’? 

6. In what way had Florence Nightingale helped the race in its daily 
needs? 

7. What was her special work? 

8. What was the “house of misery”? 

9. Why was she called the “Lady of the Lamp”? 
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10. What is shown of her in “The speechless sufferer turns to kiss her 
shadow’”’? 

11. Why was her coming and going likened to the opening and closing 
of a door of heaven? 

12. Explain “That light its rays shall cast from portals of the past.” 

13. In what sense did Florence Nightingale resemble Santa Filomena? 

14. Explain fully the meaning of the last stanza. 

15. What lessons in service did Florence Nightingale’s life teach? 

16. What seems to you to be the finest tribute paid her in this poem? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 
Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. . 
Foss: The House by the Side of the Road. 
Loncrettow: The Legend Beautiful. 
Waittier: The Brother of Mercy. 
Lowe: The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Tennyson: The Holy Grail. 
Stevenson: The House Beautiful. 
Van Dyke: The Mansion. 
Brooks: The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
WorpswortH: The Wishing-Gate. 
Matruew xxv, 34-46. é 
Luke x, 25-37: Story of the Good Samaritan. 
Anprews: The Perfect Tribute. 
Drummonp: The Greatest Thing in the World. 


THE COUNTRY’S CALL 
Give me men to match my mountains; 
Men, to match my inland plains; 
Men with empires in their purpose; 
Men with eras in their brains. 


Give me men to match my prairies: 
Men, to match my inland seas — 
Men whose thoughts shall pave a pathway 
Up to ampler destinies. 
— Thompson. 


HOW THE CRICKETS BROUGHT 
GOOD FORTUNE 


AMONG the poor people of France there is 

a superstition that a cricket singing in the 
house brings good luck. The following is a 
story of how a little French boy’s belief in this 
superstition worked a miracle and brought peace 
and happiness to the heart of his poor over- 
worked mother. Thus all of us who believe 
that horseshoes bring good luck, or that finding 
a pin with the point toward one is a good sign, 
may find a helpful secret in the following story 
of the little French boy. 


HOW THE CRICKETS BROUGHT GOOD 
FORTUNE 


My friend Jacques! went into a baker’s shop one 
day to buy a little cake which he had fancied in 
passing. He intended it for a child whose appetite 
was gone, and who could be coaxed to eat only 
by amusing him. He thought that such a pretty 
loaf might tempt even the sick. While he waited 
for his change, a little boy six or eight years old, 
in poor but perfectly clean clothes, entered the 
baker’s shop. ‘‘Ma’am,” said he to the baker’s 


1 Pronounced zhik. 
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wife, ““mother sent me for a loaf of bread.” The 
woman climbed upon the counter (this happened 
in a country town), took from the shelf of four- 
pound loaves the best one she could find, and put 
it into the arms of the little boy. 

My friend Jacques then observed the thin and 
thoughtful face of the little fellow. It contrasted 
strongly with the round, open countenance of the 
great loaf, of which he was taking the greatest 
care. ; 

“Have you any money?”’ said the baker’s wife. 

The little boy’s eyes grew sad. “No, ma’am,” 
said he, hugging the loaf closer to his thin blouse; 
“but mother told me to say that she would come 
and speak to you about it to-morrow.” 

“Run along,” said the good woman; “carry your 
bread home, child.” ‘“‘Thank you, ma’am,” said 
the poor little fellow. 

My friend Jacques came forward for his money. 
He had put his purchase into his pocket, and was 
about to go, when he found the child with the big 
loaf, whom he had supposed to be half-way home, 
standing stock-still behind him. 

“What are you doing there?” said the baker’s 
wife to the child, whom she also had thought to 
be fairly off. ‘Don’t you like the bread?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am!”’ said the child. 

“Well, then, carry it to your mother, my little 
friend. If you wait any longer, she will think 
you are playing by the way, and you will get a 
scolding.” 
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The child did not seem to hear. Something else 
absorbed his attention. 

The baker’s wife went up to him, and gave him 
a friendly tap on the shoulder. “What are you 
thinking about?”’ said she. 

*Ma’am,” said the little boy, “what is it that 
sings?” 

“There is no singing,”’ said she. 

Yes!’ cried the little fellow. ‘‘Hear it! Queek, 
queek, queek, queek!”’ 

My friend and the woman both listened, but 
they could hear nothing, unless it was the song of 
the crickets, frequent guests in bakers’ houses. 

“Tt is a little bird,” said the dear little fellow; 
‘or perhaps the bread sings when it bakes, as apples 
do.” 

“No, indeed, little goosey!”’ said the baker’s wife; 
“those are crickets. They sing in the bakehouse 
because we are lighting the oven, and they like to 
see the fire.” 

“Crickets!” said the child; “are they really 
crickets?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said she, good-humoredly. 

The child’s face lighted up. ‘“‘Ma’am,”’ said he, 
blushing at the boldness of his request, “I would 
like it very much if you would give me a cricket.” 

“A cricket!” said the baker’s wife, smiling; 
“what in the world would you do with a cricket, 
my little friend? I would gladly give you all there 
are in the house, to get rid of them, they run about 
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“O ma’am, give me one, only one, if you please!” 
said the child, clasping his little thin hands under 
the big loaf. “They say that crickets bring good 
luck into houses; and perhaps if we had one at 
home, mother, who has so much trouble, wouldn’t 
cry any more.” 

“Why does your poor mamma cry?” said my 
friend, who could no longer help joining in the 
conversation. 

“On account of her bills, sir,’ said the little 
fellow. “Father is dead, and mother works very 
hard, but she cannot pay them all.” 

My friend took the child, and with him the great 
loaf, into his arms, and I really believe he kissed 
them both. Meanwhile the baker’s wife, who did 
not dare to touch a cricket herself, had gone into 
the bakehouse. She made her husband catch four, 
and put them into a box with holes in the cover, 
so that they might breathe. She gave the box to 
the child, who went away perfectly happy. 

When he had gone, the baker’s wife and my 
friend gave each other a good squeeze of the hand. 
“Poor little fellow!” said they both together. Then 
she took down her account book, and, finding the 
page where the mother’s charges were written, 
made a great dash all down the page, and then 
wrote at the bottom, “‘ Paid.” 

Meanwhile my friend, to lose no time, had put 
up in paper all the money in his pockets, where 
fortunately he had quite a sum that day, and had 
begged the good wife to send it at once to the 
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mother of the little cricket-boy, with her bill re- 
ceipted, and a note, in which he told her she had a 
son who would one day be her joy and pride. 

They gave it to a baker’s boy with long legs, and 
told him to make haste. The child, with his big 
loaf, his four crickets, and his little short legs, 
could not run very fast, so that, when he reached 
home, he found his mother, for the first time in 
many weeks, with her eyes raised from her work, 
and a smile of peace and happiness upon her lips. 

The boy believed it was the arrival of his four 
little black things which had worked this miracle, 
and I do. not think he was mistaken.— From the 
French of P. J. Stahl. 


NOTES 


* 
. Make a list of the superstitious beliefs you know people hold to-day. 
. Jacques. The French name for Jack or John. 
. Look up the meanings of the following words and expressions as 
here used: fancied, change, contrasted, blouse, stock-still, ab- 
sorbed, guests, clasp, squeeze, received, arrival, miracle, fortunes. 
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EXERCISES 


. What is shown about Jacques in the opening paragraph? 

. What is told us of the boy who entered the bakehouse? 

. Explain “The little boy’s eyes grew sad.”’ 

. Why did the child remain after getting the loaf? 

. What absorbed his attention? 

. What explanation of the cricket’s song did the little boy offer? 

. Explain ‘‘The child’s face lighted up.”’ 

. Why did he desire a cricket? 

. What did he tell of his mother in his explanation of his desire for the 
cricket? 

. How did the incident affect Jacques? 
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11. What is shown of the baker’s wife in having her husband get four 
crickets for the little boy? 

12. What tells how the baker’s wife was affected by the incident? 

13. How was Jacques affected also? 

14. Why did they teil the baker’s boy, with the long legs, to make haste? 

15. Why did the boy find his mother with a smile of peace and happiness 
upon her lips? 

16. What did the boy believe had worked the miracle? 

17. In what sense was he not mistaken? 

18. What do you regard as the most important miracle worked in this 
chapter? 

19. What do you think was the real cause of the miracle? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


The Water Fairy and the Woodman. 
ARNOLD: Self-Dependence. 

Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 

JeAN INcELow: A Singing Lesson. 
Loncrettow: The Day is Done. 


THE FLAG 


I have seen the glories of art and, architecture 
and of river and mountain. I have seen the sun 
set on the Jungfrau and the moon rise over Mont 
Blane. But the fairest vision on which these eyes 
ever rested was the flag of my country in a foreign 
port. Beautiful as a flower to those who love it, 
terrible as a meteor to those who hate, it is the 
symbol of the power and the glory and the honor 
of fifty millions of Americans.— George F. Hoar. 


IN SCHOOL DAYS 
A HALO lingers around the schoolboy mem- 


ories of the grown man. ‘To those who are 
unable to separate the idea of drudgery from 
thoughts of school, the old man’s cherished 
recollections of the joys, the heartaches, and 
the associations of school days are incapable of 
explanation. When the calm musings that come 
with the ripening years of a well-spent life are 
revealed to us, we see new reasons for this 
loving search for the things of the past thai 
childish enthusiasm and admiration have made 
hallowed and sacred. And this will be so, no 
matter how forbidding some of the surroundings 
may have been. . 

John G. Whittier passed many happy days 
in the schoolhouse described in the following 
verses. A tall post at present marks its site. 
The legend on this post, “Here Whittier went 
to school,” cannot fail to bring to the minds of 
his friends the little girl on whose grave the 
grasses had “forty years been growing.” On 
the wall of the room where Whittier was born 
may still be seen an odd little sampler worked 
by the busy, nervous fingers that twitched the 
blue-checked apron at the close of that short 


but memorable winter day. And when we think. 
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how proudly the “‘restless feet”’ of the little boy 
later bore him to the forefront of those who 
battled for every good cause, we do not wonder 
that the little brown schoolhouse was very dear 
to him even in its grotesque ugliness on the 
bare, bleak New England hillside. No wonder 
either that Oliver Wendell Holmes, soon after 
the publication of the poem, wrote the author 
congratulating him on having written the great- 
est schoolboy poem in the English language. 
Nor is it strange that the genial, warm-hearted 
“Autocrat”? found his cheeks wet with tears 
when he had finished reading the schoolroom idyl. 
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IN SCHOOL DAYS* 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged, beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescos on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


*Used by special permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“Tm sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’’— the brown eyes lower fell — 
“Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her,— because they love him: }-¢ 
22 J. ohn Greenleaf Whittier 
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EXERCISES 


. Why does he compare the schoolhouse to “a ragged beggar sunning”’? 
. On what kind of soil does the sumach especially thrive? 

. Why was the New England schoolhouse placed on such a site? 

. Was the interior of the room in keeping with the exterior? 

. What kind of teachers had been employed in this school? 

. Define “betraying.” 
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7. Why did the feet creep to school? . 
8. What is the emphatic word in line 12? 
9. How would you read “‘ Long years ago”’? 
10. How had it seemed to the boy Whittier when the sun “Lit up its 
western window-panes ”’ ? 
11. What was the fretting of the eaves? 
12. What does he wish to impress upon our memory when he speaks of 
the low eaves? 
13. Why were the boy’s feet “‘restless’’? 
14. Why did the little girl nervously twitch her apron? 
15. Why did pride and shame show on the face of the boy? 
16. What was unusual in this incident? 
17. In what sense is life’s school “hard”? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Yates: The Old Forsaken Schoolhouse. 
EneuisH: Ben Bolt. 

Twenty Years Ago. 

Morris: We Were Boys Together. 
Raps Hoyt: Old. 


FOUR THINGS 


Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would make his calling true,— 
To think without confusion clearly, 
To love his fellow-men sincerely, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 
— Henry Van Dyke. 


THE FLAG GOES BY 


HE first truly American flag had its origin 
in the following resolution adopted by the 
American Congress, June 14, 1777: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes alternate red and 
white; that the union be thirteen stars, white in 
a blue field, representing a new constellation.” 

The first flag of this general design was dis- 
played at the siege of Fort Stanwix. It is said 
to have been made from strips of a red flannel 
petticoat, and pieces of a white skirt, and a blue 
jacket. The first official flag under this resolu- 
tion was made by Mrs. Elizabeth Ross of 
Philadelphia —familiarly known as “Betsy 
Ross”? — at the request of a committee of 
Congress accompanied by General Washington. 
This flag consisted of thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white, with thirteen white stars arranged 
in a eircle in a blue field. From time to time, 
as new states were admitted, new stars were 
added to the union — the official design of the 
flag changing each Fourth of July after the 
admission of new states. 

As to the meaning of our flag, Henry Ward 


Beecher says: 
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“The American flag means, then, all that the 
fathers meant in the Revolutionary War; it 
means all that the Declaration of Independence 
meant; it means all that the Constitution of a 
people, organizing for justice, for liberty, and 
for happiness, meant. The American flag car- 
ries American ideas, American history, American 
feelings. Beginning with the colonies and com- 
ing down to our time, in its sacred heraldry, in 
its glorious insignia, it has gathered and stored 
chiefly this supreme idea: Divine Right of 
Liberty in Man. Every color means liberty, 
every thread means liberty, every form of star 
and beam of lght means_ liberty — hberty 
through law, and law for liberty. Accept it, then, 
in all its fullness of meaning. It is not a 
painted rag! It is a whole national history! 
It is the Constitution! It is the Government! 
It is the emblem of the sovereignty of the 
people!” 

What wonder, then, that, with the poet, we. 
instinctively throw up our hats and shout wild 
“huzzas”’ as the glorious old ensign of our 
republic passes by! 


“Purity speaks from your folds of white, 
Truth from your sky of blue, 
Courage shines forth in the crimson stripes, 
And leads to victories new.” 
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THE FLAG GOES BY 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law, yaw 
Stately honor and reverend awe;*~ 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory arid honor,— all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 
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Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
— Henry Holcomb Bennett. 


EXERCISES 


. Give a brief sketch of the history of our flag. 

. What feeling prompts the first ‘Hats off’? 

. What “more than the flag” is passing by? 

. Just what, in detail, does our flag stand for, or symbolize? 

. Give historic incidents to explain each of the references in stanzas 
three and four. 

6. Why, then, is our flag regarded with such veneration? 

7. Why do soldiers in battle fight till death to save a mere cloth called 
the flag? 

. Why repeat the first stanza in closing? 

9. What effect has the appearance of our flag on all loyal hearts? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Horpen: Our Country’s Flag (a history). 
Wivver: Stand by the Flag! 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Breecuer: The American Flag (History of). 
Drake: American Flag. 

Key: Star-Spangled Banner. 

Rizey: Old Glory. 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


HIS story was written by Elbert Hubbard, 
editor of The Philistine, and was printed in 
that magazine for March, 1899. It was so 
popular that the edition was exhausted within 
three days after publication. Requests for 
additional numbers of the magazine came from 
all parts of the country. The story was felt 
to be of such value that Mr. George H. Daniels, 
general passenger agent of the New York Central 
railroad, had it reprinted in convenient form 
for distribution among “‘those discerning ones 
who appreciate a good thing.” Every young 
person anxious to succeed in life will find in 
this story one of the secrets of success. When 
war broke out between Spain and the United 
States, it became necessary to communicate 
quickly with Garcia,’ the leader of the Cuban 
Insurgents. The hero carried the Message to 
Garcia, and upon that incident the following 
story is based. | 
It may be of interest to know that Rowan was 
a real human being, and after the Spanish War 
served as commandant of the cadets of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. Andrew S. Row- 
an was born in Virginia, graduated from West 
1Pronounced gir-sé’& (Cuban). 
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Point in 1881, and entered the regular army as 
second lieutenant in the Fifteenth infantry. He 
was soon promoted to first lieutenant of the 
Ninth infantry and later transferred to the Nine- 
teenth. Because he knew Spanish, because he 
knew the topography of Cuba, and because he 
had shown himself on various occasions a brave 
and prudent soldier, Lieutenant Rowan was 
selected in the spring of 1898 to go on a hazard- 
ous mission. He was to get into the interior of 
Cuba and into communication with the insur- 
gent leader, Calixto! Garcia, to find out to what 
extent Garcia and his followers could be depend- 
ed on to codperate with an American expedition- 
ary force in the war then imminent. 

He crossed from Jamaica in a sail boat with a 
single companion, a Cuban. He made his way 
inland to Garcia’s camp in the hills, delivered 
his message and observed the situation. He 
went on across the island to the north coast, and 
made his way in another sail boat two hundred 
and fifty miles to Nassau, N. P. There he sailed 
in a small schooner bound for Key West. When 
news of his safe return was published, there was 
great enthusiasm and admiration for him all 
over the country. 

At his own request, he was retired from 
the United States army December 1, 1910. 
He has always proved himself a modest, 

1Pronounced ké-liks’té. 
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capable man who does his work and makes 
no fuss about it. 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA! 


Tn all this Cuban business there is one man stands 
out on the horizon of my memory like Mars at 
perihelion. 

When war broke out between Spain and the United 
States, it was very necessary to communicate quickly 
with the leader of the Insurgents. Garcia was some- 
where in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba—no 
one knew where. No mail nor telegraph message 
could reach him. The President must secure his 
codperation, and quickly. 

What to do? 

Some one said to the President, “‘There’s a fellow 
by the name of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if 
anybody can.” 

Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be 
delivered to Garcia. How “the fellow by the name 
_ of Rowan” took the letter, sealed it up in an oil- 
skin pouch, strapped it over his heart, in four days 
landed by night off the coast of Cuba from an open 
boat, disappeared into the jungle, and in three 
weeks came out on the other side of the island, having 
traversed a hostile country on foot, and delivered 
his letter to Garcia, are things I have no special 
desire now to tell in detail. ; 


1Used by the courteous permission of the author, Elbert Hubbard, 
of the Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, New York. 
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The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave 
Rowan a letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan 
took the letter and did not ask, “Where is he at?” 
By the Eternal! there is a man whose form should 
be cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed 
in every college of the land. It is not book-learning 
young men need, not instruction about this and 
that, but a stiffening of the vertebree which will 
cause them to be loyal to a trust, to act promptly, 
concentrate their energies: do the thing — “‘Carry 
a message to Garcia!” 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other 
Garcias. 

No man, who has endeavored to carry out an 
enterprise where many hands were needed, but has 
been well-nigh appalled at times by the imbecility 
of the average man — the inability or unwillingness 
to concentrate on a thing and do it. Slipshod 
assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy indifference, 
and half-hearted work seem the rule; and no man 
succeeds unless by hook or crook or threat he forces 
or bribes other men to assist him; or mayhap God 
in His goodness performs a miracle, and sends him 
an Angel of Light for an assistant. You, reader, 
put this matter to a test. You are sitting now in 
your office — six clerks are within call. Summon 
any one and make this request: “Please look in the 
encyclopeedia and make a brief memorandum for me 
concerning the life of Correggio.” 

Will the clerk quietly say, ‘Yes, sir,” and go do 
the task? 
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On your life he will not. He will look at you out 
of a fishy eye and ask one or more of the following 
questions: 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopedia? 

Where is the encyclopzedia? 

Was I hired for that? 

Don’t you mean Bismarck? 

What’s the matter with Charlie doing it? 

Is he dead? 

Is there any hurry? 

Shan’t I bring you the book and let you look it 
up yourself? 

What do you want to know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you have 
answered the questions, and explained how to find 
the information, and why you want it, the clerk 
will go off and get one of the other clerks to help him 
try to find Correggio— and then come back and 
tell you there is no such man. Of course, I may 
lose my bet, but according to the Law of Average, 
I will not. 

Now if you are wise, you will not bother to explain 
to your “assistant” that Correggio is indexed under 
the C’s, not in the K’s, but you will smile sweetly 
and say, “Never mind,” and go look it up yourself. 

And this incapacity for independent action, this 
moral stupidity, this infirmity of the will, this un- 
willingness to cheerfully catch hold and lift, are 
things that put pure Socialism so far into the future. 
If men will not act for themselves, what will they 
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do when the benefit of their effort is for all? A first 
mate with knotted club seenis necessary; and the 
dread of getting “‘the bounce” Saturday night holds 
many a worker to his place. 

Advertise for a stenographer, and nine out of ten 
who apply can neither spell nor punctuate — and 
do not think it necessary to. 

Can such a one write a letter to Garcia? 

*“You see that bookkeeper,” said the foreman to 
me in a large factory. 

“Yes, what about him?” 

* Well, he’s a fine accountant, but if ’'d send him 
up town on an errand, he might accomplish the 
errand all right, and on the other hand, might stop 
at four saloons on the way, and when he got to 
Main Street, would forget what he had been sent for.” 

Can such a man be intrusted to carry a message 
to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin 
sympathy expressed for the “‘downtrodden denizen 
of the sweat-shop” and the “‘homeless wanderer 
searching for honest employment,” and with it all 
often go many hard words for the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who grows 
old before his time in a vain attempt to get frowsy 
ne’er-do-wells to do intelligent work; and his long, 
patient striving with “help” that does nothing 
but loaf when his back is turned. In every store 
and factory there is a constant weeding-out process 
going on. The employer is constantly sending 
away “‘help”’ that have shown their incapacity to 
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further the interests of the business, and others are 
being taken on. No matter how good times are, 
this sorting continues, only if times are hard and 
work is scarce, the sorting is done finer — but out, 
and forever out, the incompetent and unworthy go. 
It is the survival of the fittest. Self-interest prompts 
every employer to keep the best — those who can 
carry a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has 
not the ability to manage a business of his own, and 
yet who is absolutely worthless to any one else, 
because he carries with him constantly the insane 
suspicion that his employer is oppressing, or in- 
tending to oppress, him. He cannot give orders; 
and he will not receive them. Should a message 
be given him to take to Garcia, his answer would 
probably be, “Take it yourself.” 

To-night this man walks the streets looking for 
work, the wind whistling through his threadbare 
coat. No one who knows him dare employ him, 
for he is a regular firebrand of discontent. He is 
impervious to reason, and the only thing that can 
impress him is the toe of a thick-soled Number 
Nine boot. 

Of course, I know that one so morally deformed 
is no less to be pitied than a physical cripple; but 
in our pitying, let us drop a tear, too, for the men 
who are striving to carry on a great enterprise, whose 
working hours are not limited by the whistle, and 
whose hair is fast turning white through the struggle 
to hold in line dowdy indifference, slipshod imbecili- 
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ty, and the heartless ingratitude, which, but for their 
enterprise, would be both hungry and homeless. 

Havel putthemattertoostrongly? Possibly Ihave, 
but when all the world has gone a-slumming, I wish to 
speak a word of sympathy for the man who succeeds 
—the man who, against great odds, has directed the 
efforts of others, and, having succeeded, finds there’s 
nothing in it: Nothing but bare board and clothes. 

I have carried a dinner pail and worked for day’s 
wages, and I have also been an employer of labor, 
and I know there is something to be said on both 
sides. There is no excellence, per se, in poverty; 
rags are no recommendation; and all employers are 
not rapacious and high-handed, any more than all 
poor men are virtuous. 

My heart goes out to the man who does his work 
when the “boss” is away, as well as when he is at 
home. And the man who, when given a letter for 
Garcia, quietly takes the missive, without asking 
any idiotic questions, and with no lurking intention 
of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of doing 
aught else but deliver it, never gets “‘laid off,” nor 
has to go on a strike for higher wages. 

Civilization is one long, anxious search for just 
such individuals. Anything such a man asks shall 
be granted; his kind is so rare that no employer can 
afford to let him go. He is wanted in every city, 
town, and village — in every office, shop, store, and 
factory. The world cries out for such: he is needed, 
and needed badly—the man who can carry a 
message to as Elbert Hubbard, 
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NOTES 


. Perihelion. That point in the orbit of a planet or comet which is 


nearest the sun. 


. Law of Average. Law based on the average number of similar cases. 
. Correggio. See if you can find the information asked for in this 


case, Similarly look up Bismarck. 


. A-slumming. Visiting slums of the city, looking for an opportunity 


to*help those who are unfortunate. 


. Per se. In itself. 
. Look up the following words and expressions: traversed, deathless 


bronze, appalled, imbecility, dowdy indifference, memorandum, 
frowsy ne’er-do-wells, insane suspicion, impervious, incompetent, 
rapacious, perihelion, insurgents, traversed. : 


EXERCISES 


. Upon what incident in this story based? 

. Where was Garcia? 

. Under what circumstances did Rowan deliver the message? 

. Why does the author think Rowan’s form should be placed in death- 


less bronze, and a statue be placed in every college of the land? 


. What does the author mean by “carry the message to Garcia”’? 
. Explain “There are other Garcias.”’ ; 


What illustration of the author’s point is next given? 


. What are the essential qualities of one who is to be intrusted to 


“carry a message to Garcia’’? 


. What plea is made for the employers of labor? 
. What experience has the author had that enables him to speak 


so confidently? 
In how many ways has each individual an opportunity daily to 
“carry a message to Garcia’’? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Macautay: Horatius at the Bridge. 
Emerson: Essays — Self-Reliance. 
Suites: Duty. 

Arnoxp: Self-Dependence. 
Miter: Columbus. 

Park Brensamin: Press On. 
Cuapwick: The Making of Men. 


1Pronounced kér-éd’'jé. 


THE BROOK 
4 pial delightful song is taken from Tenny- 


son’s complete poem, ‘The Brook,” in which 
Lawrence Aylmer, after an absence of twenty 
years, returns to see the old home place. He 
stops at the old stile, or gate, beside the babbling 
brook which joins the river near old Philip’s 
farm. There he notices that the brook makes 
the same sweet music; and he seems to hear 
again old Philip’s chattering, to see the son 
wading through the sparkling meadow,-and to 
hear Katie’s tale of love, just as he saw and 
heard all twenty years ago. He remembers, 
too, this younger brother, the poet who died, 
and who sang this exquisite ‘‘Song of the Brook”’ 
he now recalls. 

The first three stanzas of the song are re- 
called as the brook’s answer to the simple 
question of the young poet, “O brook, O 
babbling brook, whence come you?” 

The next three are recalled with the thought 
of the death of the young poet and the sight of 
the brook joining the brimming river. 

The three succeeding stanzas are recalled 
with the clear picture of Philip, the old farmer 


who “chattered more than brook and bird,” 
108 
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and who was the owner of the farm where the 
brook and river meet. 

The last four stanzas are recalled with the 
quarrel of Katie with her rustic lover, and the 
thought of how the familiar friends of other 
days have died or moved under other skies. 

Through it all the little brook remains very 
much the same. 


\ 


eos THE BROOK 


T come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trébles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
L babble on the pebbles. 
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With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 


/ And many a fairy foreland set & 


With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery water-break 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 
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I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 1) . 
eh seen 
! 


NOTES 
. Coot. The bald coot, a web-footed bird which dwells by the banks 


of lakes and streams. 

. Hern. Heron, a wading bird with a long, sharp bill, and long legs 
and toes. 

3. Bicker. Flicker, or flash. 

. Philip's farm. Philip is the chattering old man recalled in the 
complete poem. His farm was located where the brook joined 
the brimming river. ci 

. Thorps. Hamlets, small villages, or clusters of country homes. 

6. Willow-weed. A large-flowered weed known as the Great Hairy 

Willow-herb. 

7. Water-break. A ripple. 

. Shingly bars. Bars of coarse gravel. 

. Be prepared to give the meanings of each of the following. words and 
expressions as here used: haunts, coot, hern, sudden sally, bicker, 
thorps, sharps and trebles, fallow, fairy foreland, mallow, lusty, 
grayling, netted sunbeams, brambly wildernesses, shingly bars, 
cresses. 


EXERCISES 


1. Tell something of the setting of the song. 

2. What fancied question of the young poet is answered in the poem? 
3. According to the brook, what is its origin? 

4. What is its destination? 
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for) 


16. 
17. 


. Explain how a brook can “chatter” “‘in little sharps and trebles.” 
. What is a fairy foreland? 
. In your own words, tell of the different things the brook passes 


in its course. 


. How does the brook “‘make the netted sunbeams dance’”’ ? 
. What refrain do you find at the end of the oud. sixth, ninth, and 


thirteenth stanzas? 


. What is the meaning of the refrain as found at the end of the third 


stanza? 


. What is added to the meaning at the end of the sixth stanza? 

. What additional meaning has the refrain in the ninth stanza? 

. What final meaning does it give us? 

. If the brook represents nature, how does nature compare with the 


changing whims of people? 


. Select the most pleasing poetic expressions in the poem and give a 


hint as to why you selected each. 

Tf this brook were a person, what kind of person would it be? 

What in this poem tells you that the author was a close observer 
of Nature, and her ardent lover? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Tennyson: The Brook. The Gardener’s Daughter. The Miller’s 


Daughter. In the Valley of Cauteretz. The Bugle Song. 


Lanter: The Song of the Chattahoochee. 
Byron: Apostrophe to the Ocean. 
Burns: Flow Gently, Sweet Afton. 
Lonerettow: To the River Charles, 
Morse: The Brook Song. 

Soutnrry: The Cataract of Lodore. 
Stevenson: Looking-Glass River. 
Hayne: The River. 

Bryant: To a Waterfowl. 

Tuaxtrer: The Sandpiper. 


THE BAREFOOT BOY 


LTHOUGH his poetry is characterized as 
being rugged as his New England hills, 
few have written more feelingly of persons and 
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things in the humbler walks of life than John 
G. Whittier. 
Himself sprung from this rank in life, he had 
sounded the height and depth of Yankee farm 
113 
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life. Since much of his genius was expended 
in a noble and telling struggle for the extinction 
of slavery, much that he wrote is tinged with an 
intensity that keeps his native warmth of heart 
concealed. It is in poems like the following 
~ that his close sympathy with common folk and 
love for childhood are shown. In this poem the 
good poet has become for the time a boy again. 
He throws himself into the spirit of his theme 
and gives us a vigorous and lovely word picture 
of his own boyhood. He splashes in the fish- 
pond, plunges through the berry thickets, climbs 
the walnut trees, and feasts on the good things 
of forest and farm with an alluring gayety that 
gives place to a somber philosophy in the closing 
lines. 

What a simple doctrine of happiness js his! 

The poem has been deservedly popular on 
account of its pervading kindliness and sympa- 
thy and may be considered a reflection of the 
gentle life in which it had its origin. 


THE BAREFOOT BOY 


Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 

With thy turned-up. pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lip, redder still 5 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
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With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art,— the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye,— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools: 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Mf the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 

How the oriole’s nest is hung; 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 
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And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans! 
For, eschewing books and tasks, 40 — 
Nature answers all he asks; __ 

(Hand in hand with her he walks} 

\Face to face with her he talks, / 
Part and parcel of her joy,— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 45 


Oh! for boyhood’s time of June, 

Crowding years in one brief moon, 

When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers. and trees, 50 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 

For my sport the squirrel played, 

Plied the snouted mole his spade; 

For my taste the blackberry cone 

Purpled over hedge and stone; 55 
Laughed the brook for my delight 

Through the day and through the night,— 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall; 

Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 60 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mine, on bending orchard trees, 

Apples of Hesperides! 

Still, as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; 65 
All the world I saw or knew 

Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 

Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 
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Oh! for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread — 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 


On the door-stone, gray and rude!,4 
a 


O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 


Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 


Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat;, 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless moil: 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 
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oo tO 


Happy if they. sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 100 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 
— John Greenleaf Whittier. 


EXERCISES 


. Why does the poet wish for blessings on the boy? 
. Why does he insert ‘““From my heart’? (L. 9.) 
. Explain why he calls the boy a prince and the grown man a re- 


publican. 


. Explain carefully the meaning of lines 13 to 16. 

. From lines 22 to 39 who is the boy’s most successful teacher? 
. Why does the poet think the boy is happy? (LI. 42-44.) 

. What is “boyhood’s time of June’’? 

. What isa “brief moon’’? 

. How are years crowded in this? 

. Explain line 64. 

. What is the characteristic of a “‘Chinese”’ toy? 

. Explain the use of “‘happy.”’ (LI. 96-98.) 

. Point out all differences in lot in lines 82 to 90 and 91 to 102. 
. What change in mood in the last twelve lines? 

. What joy does the barefoot boy have which is denied to older per- 


sons? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Van Dyke: The Ruby Crowned Knight. 
Hamuin Garuanp: A Wish. 

WALTER SAVAGE Lanpor: To Youth. 
_Loweuu: Aladdin. 

LonerELLow: My Lost Youth. 

Ritey: A Poor Man’s Wealth. 
Stopparp: It Never Comes Again. 


THE OLD PURITAN LAWMAKER 


ENERAL Robert E. Lee, a general who 
was great enough to bear defeat heroically, 
wrote the following in a letter to his son, G. W. 
Curtis Lee, while his son was attending college. 
The letter contains such good advice from an 
eminent father to his son that we are naturally 
anxious to read it closely. The incident told of 
the old Puritan legislator is one of the best 
illustrations we have of faithful adherence to 
duty. 


THE OLD PURITAN LAWMAKER 

You must study to be frank with the world. - 
Frankness is the child of honesty and courage. 
Say just what you mean to do on every occasion, 
and take it for granted you mean to do right. If 
a friend asks a favor, you should grant it, if it is 
reasonable; if not, tell him plainly why you can- 
not; you would wrong him and wrong yourself 
by equivocation of any kind. 

Never do a wrong thing to make a fiend or 
keep one; the man who requires you to do so is 
dearly purchased at a sacrifice. Deal kindly, but 
firmly, with all your classmates; you will find it 
the policy which wears best. Above all, do not 
appear to others what you are not. 
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If you have any fault to find with any one, tell 
him, not others, of what you complain; there is 
no more dangerous experiment than that of un- 
dertaking to be one thing before a man’s face and 
another behind his back. We should live, act, and 
say nothing to the injury of any one. It is not 
only best as a matter of principle, but it is a path 
of peace and honor. 

In regard to duty, let me, in conclusion of this 
hasty letter, inform you that nearly a hundred 
years ago there was a day of remarkable gloom 
and darkness,—still known as “the dark day,”’— 
a day when the light of the sun was slowly extin- 
guished, as if by an eclipse. 

The Legislature of Connecticut was in session, 
and as its members saw the unexpected and un- 
accountable darkness coming on, they shared in 
the general awe and terror. It was supposed by 
many that the last day—the judgment day—had 
come. Some one, in the consternation of the hour, 
moved an adjournment. 

Then there arose an old Puritan legislator, Dav- 
enport,.of Stamford, and said that, if the last day 
had come, he wished to be found at his place do- 
ing his duty, and therefore moved that candles be 
brought in, so that the house could proceed with 
its duty. 

There was a quietness in that man’s mind, the 
quietness of heavenly wisdom and inflexible will- 
ingness to obey present duty. Duty, then, is the 
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sublimest word in our language. Do your duty 
in all things like the old Puritan. You cannot do 
more; you should never wish to do less. Never 
let your mother or me wear one gray hair for lack 
of duty on your part. — Robert E. Lee. 


NOTES 


. General Robert E. Lee was born in Virginia in 1807, and died 


in 1870, after a most brilliant career as commander-in-chief 
of the Confederate Army during the Civil War. As a mili- 
tary leader, he was dashing and brilliant ; as a student, he 
was highly educated; and as a father, he was kind and sym- 


pathetic. 


. Davenport, of Stamford. Ihe incident as given here is histor- 


ically correct. 
Look up the meaning of the following words: frankness, prin- 


ciple equivocation, experiment, extinguished, sacrifice, unac- 
? . . . . . 
countable consternation, adjournment, inflexible, sublimest. 


EXERCISES 


. What is the meaning of the first direction given to the son? 
- What other principles of right conduct are in the first para- 


graph? 


. What policy wears best in dealing with others? 

. Explain the “dangerous experiment” mentioned in paragraph 3. 
- What principle makes possible the “path to peace and honor” ? 
. What “dark day” is mentioned? 

- Does this letter appear to you “hasty”? Explain. 

. How did many regard the day? Who were the Puritans? 

. What motion was first made? 

- What motion did the old Puritan legislator make? 

. What reason did he give for his motion? 

. Explain “Duty is the sublimest word in our language.” 

. What final caution was given the son? 

. Write out in your own words the five best rules of conduct con- 


tained in this letter. 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


WasHINGTON: Rules of Civility. 

JEFFERSON: Ten Rules. 

FRANKLIN: Autobiography; chapter on Self-Examination. 
WHITTIER: Abraham Davenport. 

SMILEs: Character. Duty. 


Lormmer: Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. 
LANIER: Power of Prayer. 


WORK DONE SQUARELY 
The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
The more we feel the high stern-teatured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with morta praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Alas! it is not till time, with reckless hand, has 
torn out half the leaves from the Book of Human 
Life to light the fires of passion with from day 
to day, that man begins to see that the leaves 
which remain are few in number.—Longfellow. 


IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS? 


AS we grow older, we change our ideas con- 

cerning things about us. Our ideals also 
change. These changes cost us many a pang. 
Some of our beliefs may be dearer than pets, or 
kinsfolk, or friends. Many men have died for 
their beliefs. When we find we have been mis- 
taken, we must gather. new ideas. It almost 
always happens that our new ideas are better, 
nobler, and happier than our outgrown fancies. 
An example of this ts our first idea of Santa Claus. 
We are fortunate if our early belief in Santa 
Claus brings tO us a true vision of the real Spirit 
of Chrivemas, as it did for the author of the follow- 
ing Charming answer to achild’s letter of inquiry. 
Mr. Charles A. Dana was for many years one of 
the foremost journalists of America. He came to 
be editor of the New York Sun and while acting 
in this capacity received the following letter: 


Dear Editor: 

I ameight years old. Some of my little friends say 
that there is no Santa Claus. Please tell me the truth. 
Is there a Santa Claus? Virginia O. Hanlon. 


The great editor answered in the following 


editorial, full of the comprehension of the Spirit 
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of Christmas Giving beyond the ken of most 
unthinking persons. 


IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS? 


Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have 
been affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. 
They think that nothing can be which is not com- 
prehensible by their little minds. They do not 
believe except they see. All minds, Virginia, 
whether they be men’s or children’s, are little. In 
this great universe of ours, man is a mere insect, an 
ant, in his intellect, compared with the boundless 
worlds about him, as measured hy the intelligence 
capable of grasping the whole truth and knowledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists 
as certainly as love and generosity and 4oyotion 
exist, and you know that they bound and give 4, 
your life its highest beauty and joy. Alas, how 
dreary the world would be if there were no Santa 
Claus! It would be as dreary as if there were no 
Virginias! There would be no childlike faith, then, 
no poetry, no romance, to make tolerable this exist- 
ence. We should have no enjoyment except in 
sense and sight. The eternal light with which child- 
hood fills the world would then be extinguished! 

Not to believe in Santa Claus! You might as 
well not believe in fairies! You might get your 
papa to hire men to watch all the chimneys on 
Christmas Eve to catch Santa Claus; but even if 
they did not see Santa Claus coming down, what 
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would that prove? Not everybody sees Santa Claus. 
The most real things in the world are those that 
neither children nor men see. Did you ever see 
fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not; but 
that’s no proof that they were not there. No one 
can conceive or imagine all the things that are un- 
seen or unseeable in the world. 

You may tear apart a baby’s rattle and see what 
makes the noise inside, but there is a veil covering 
the unseen world that not the strongest man, nor 
even the united strength of all the strongest men that 
ever lived could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, 
poetry, love, romance, can push aside that curtain 
and view and picture the supernal beauty and glory 
beyond. Itisallreal. Ah, Virginia, in all the world 
there is nothing else real and abiding. 

No Santa Claus? Thank God, he lives, and he 
lives forever! A thousand years from now, Virginia, 
nay, ten thousand years from now, he will continue 
to make glad the hearts of children.—Charles A. 
Dana. 


NOTES 


1. Find out all the beliefs you can about Santa Claus, Kris Kringle, 
and Saint Nicholas. 

2. Find out something of the beliefs concerning brownies, dwarfs, 
fairies, and nymphs. 

8. Look at and study a copy of Corot’s ‘Dance of the Nymphs.” Try 
to find out how real nymphs were to this great painter. Look 
at some of his other pictures, such as “The Lake,” “Paysage,” 
“Spring,” and “The Willows,” and try to find what it is that 
makes those pictures so charming. 

4. Read with careful articulation and pronunciation: 

(a) They have been affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. 
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(b) He exists as certainly as love and generosity and devotion 
exist. 
(c) They give to your life its highest beauty and joy. 
(d) Did you ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? 
(e) Ten thousand years from now, he will continue to make 
glad the hearts of children. 
5. Define and use in sentences of your own as used here: skepticism, 
comprehensible, intellect, generosity, devotion, tolerable, con- 
ceive, supernal. 


EXERCISES 


1. In what ways are you able to believe anything which you do not see? 

2. What did Mr. Dana mean by saying, ““Santa Claus exists as certainly 
as love and generosity and devotion exist”’? 

3. How would destroying his Santa Claus destroy childish faith, poetry, 
and romance? 

4. Is it true that the most real things in the world are those things no 

~ one can see? ; 
5. Just what did he mean when he said there is a Sanita Claus? 
6. Explain the closing paragraph. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Wiaatn: The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
Dickens: A Christmas Carol. 
Houianp: Christmas Carol. 

Moors: The Visit of St. Nicholas. 
Lowe.i: Christmas Carol. 
LoNGFELLOW: Christmas Bells. 
WauiTtinr: Star of Bethlehem. 
Mixton: Hymn to the Nativity. 
Dommett: A Christmas Hymn. 

Ryan: A Christmas Carol. 

Rivey: Das Krist Kindel. 

Van Dyxe: The First Christmas Tree. 
Stevenson: A Christmas Sermon. 
Aucott: Becky’s Christmas Dream. 
Firtp: Why Do Bells of Christmas Ring? 


NATHAN HALE) 


PA the American army had retreated 

from Long Island in 1776, Washington 
asked for one of his officers to volunteer to enter 
the enemy’s camp in order to ascertain its exact 
strength. Captain Nathan Hale, then only 
twenty-one years of age, at once offered his serv- 
ices for this perilous undertaking. He entered 
the British camp disguised as a New England 
schoolmaster and made notes, in Latin, of the 
numbers, fortifications, arms and supplies of the 
enemy. On returning through the lines he was 
captured, and was sentenced by Sir William 
Howe, the British commander-in-chief, to be 
hanged as an American spy. 

The closing scene in this tragedy of patriotism 
is eloquently told by Charles Dudley Warner in 
his address at Hartford, Connecticut, at the un- 
veiling of the Hale Statue, June 16, 1887: 

“It was on a lovely Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 22d, before the break of day, that he was 
marched to the place of execution. While 
awaiting the necessary preparations, a courage- 
ous young British officer permitted him to sit in 
his tent. He asked for the presence of a chap- 


lain; his request was refused. He asked for a 
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Bible; it was denied.’ But at the solicitation of 
the young officer he was furnished with writing 
materials, and wrote briefly to his mother, his 


PHOTOGRAPH BY UNCERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 


Natuan Harm Stratun in City Hatt Park, New York City 


sister, and his betrothed. When the infamous 
Cunningham, to whom Howe had delivered him, 
read what was written, he was furious at the 
noble and dauntless spirit shown, and with foul 
oaths tore the letter into shreds, saying after- 
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wards that ‘the rebels should never know that 
they had a man who could die with such firm- 
ness.. As Hale stood upon the fatal ladder, 
Cunningham taunted him, and scoffingly de- 
manded ‘his last dying speech and confession.’ 
The hero did not heed the words of the brute, 
but looking calmly on the spectators, said in a 
clear voice, ‘I regret that I have but one life to lose 
for my country.’ ”’ 

It has been well said that “‘those winged last 
words were worth ten thousand men to the 
drooping American army,” and that “‘all human 
annals do not parallel them in simple patriot- 
isi 

NATHAN HALE 
To drum-beat and heart-beat, 
A soldier marches by: 

There is color in his cheek, 
There is courage in his eye, 
Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat 
In a moment he must die. 


By starlight and moonlight, 


He seeks the Briton’s camp; Gas 


He hears the rustling flag, x 
And the arméd sentry’s tramp; 

And the starlight and moonlight 
His silent wanderings lamp. 


With slow tread and still tread 
He scans the tented line; 
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— 


And he counts the battery guns 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine; 

And his slow tread and still tread 
Gives no warning sign. 


The dark wave, the plumed wave, 
It meets his eager glance; 

And it sparkles ’neath the:stars, 
Like the glimmer of a lance;— 

A dark wave, a plumed wave, 
On an emerald expanse. 


A sharp clang, a steel clang, 
And terror in the sound! 
_ For the sentry, falcon-eyed, 
In the camp a spy hath found: 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang, 
The patriot is bound. 


With calm brow, steady brow, 
He listens to his doom; 

In his look there is no fear, 
Nor a shadow trace of gloom; 

But with calm brow and steady brow, 
He robes him for the tomb. 


In the long night, the still night, 
He kneels upon the sod; 

And the brutal guards withhold 
FE’en the solemn Word of God! 

In the long night, the still night, 
He walks where Christ hath trod. 


iS) 
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*Neath the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
He dies upon the tree; 

And he mourns that he can lose 
But one life for Liberty: 

And in the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
His spirit wings are free. 


But his last words, his message words, 
They burn, lest friendly eye 

Should read how proud and calm 
A patriot could die, 

With his last words, his dying words, 
A soldier’s battle ery. 


From Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf, 
From monument and urn, 
The sad of earth, the glad of heaven, 
His tragic fate shall learn; 
And on Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf 
The name of HALE shall burn! 
— Francis M. Finch. 


NOTES 


. Look up the life of Nathan Hale. Read the account of this incident 


in any good history. 


. Compare Nathan Hale with Benedict Arnold. 
. Briton’s camp. The camp of the British troops. 
. Be prepared to give the meanings of the following words and expres- 


sions: arméd sentry, lamp, tented line, gaunt, plumed wave, 
emerald expanse, falcon-eyed, doom, tree, mourns, urn. 


EXERCISES 


. Tell briefly the story upon which this poem is founded. 
. Just what was Hale’s rank and education? 
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3. Explain the meaning of the word “soldier” in the second line. 
4. Why is there “‘color in his cheek’’? 
5. What is the meaning of the last two hnes of the fourth stanza? 
6. Why is he called both “‘spy”’ and “patriot” in the fifth stanza? 
7. What was his ““doom’’? How are captured spies treated in war? 
8. Why should the guards deny him the Bible? 
9. Explain “‘He walks where Christ hath trod.” 
10. Why should the British burn his last letter? 
11. What are his last words? Why called “a soldier’s battle cry’? 
12. In what sense were they worth ten thousand soldiers to the American 
army? 
13. Explain “Fame-leaf” and “ Angel-leaf.” 
14. Who are “the sad of earth”? “The glad of heaven’’? 
15. Explain the last two lines of the poem. 
16. From this study, what is the real message of Hale’s life and death? 
17. Why has it been said that all human annals do not parallel the last 
words of Hale in simple patriotism? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Louisa M. Atcorr: Tabby’s Table Cloth in Spinning Wheel Stories. 
Ho.tmes: Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Emerson: Concord Hymn. 

Browntne: Incident of the French Camp. 

Patrick Henry: A Call to Arms. 

LonGFELLOow: Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Wiiiram Orpway Parrrinas: Nathan Hale. 

Brownine: The Patriot. 

Gitper: The Celestial Passion. 

HawrtHorne: Howe’s Masquerade. 


KIND HEARTS AND SIMPLE hinete 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
°T is only noble to be good; \W 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, ~~ 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


DR. JOHN GOODFELLOW—OFFICE UP- 
STAIRS 


WE are always interested in stories of human 
sacrifice and service. When a life is lived 
for others, the story of that life carries with it 
unusual charm. The following poem was writ- 
ten by Dr. Naylor, who has also given to the 
world a delightful series of books now known 
and loved by readers who appreciate the warm 
human touch in fiction. Dr. Naylor tells us just 
how he came to write this poem. He says that a 
friend told him the story of a doctor down in the 
mountains of east Tennessee, and further says: 
*‘T simply wove it into verse, liberally exercising 
poetic license, to make it the more moving and 
impressive. But the story’s true, absolutely, 
nevertheless; many a country physician leads 
much such a life — makes as great a sacrifice. 
In writing the poem, I felt — and still feel — 
that all the heroes do not march to the blare of. 
horns and the roll of drums; that love and laugh- 
ter are the best things of life; that if there be a 
future life — the individual who modestly but 
courageously does his little level best to lighten 
the burden of his fellows and to make existence 


bearable with a smile on his face and a song on. 
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his lips, forgetting self in the joy he has in his 
work — stands as good a chance of preferment 
as he who conquers a country or makes a mil- 
lion.” 


DR. JOHN GOODFELLOW—OFFICE 
" UPSTAIRS * 


— 
(Roofed)o’ er by the blue of the near-bending sky, 
ad walled in by the gray of dim mountain peaks 
high, - 

Bryson, a mountaineer’s\ village, stands stiff, 

With its front to the highway, its back to the cliff, 
A smithy it has, a post-office, a store, 

A few humble dwellings — so much, and no more; 
And lo, ; its (nhabitants, simple and shy, 

Live close to the soil and live close to the sky! - 


Many long years ago, fully a score, 

A stairway outside of the ¢ uaint)village store 
Led straight to the bare dusky room just above, 
Like a highroad of hope to a haven of love. 
Down at the foot of that stairway there swung 
A battered old sign, and this message it flung 
To all who were burdened with ills or with cares, 


“Dr. John Goodfellow — Office upstairs.” 


“Dr. John Goodfellow,” lowly was he, 
Out at the elbows and out at the knee; 
But, though he was tousled and tattered and old, 
His/sinews\were steel and his heart was pure gold. 
ies, 
*YJsed by the courteous permission of the author, 
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Seldom a storm roistered by in its might 

But it found him abroad on the road, day or night; 
Never a tortuous trail, but it led 

To some sick woman’s side or some little child’s bed. 


“Office upstairs!” Ah! that small dusty den, 

Was the home of the saddest and gladdest of men; 
His thoughts were his children, his wife was the Wild, 
And his heart overflowed when in summer she smiled; 
No gold had he gathered, no gear had he won — 
His wealth was the memory of noble deeds done; 
But he bottled up gladness and sold it in shares 
Signed: “Dr. John Goodfellow — Office upstairs.” 


He died — as the best and the worst of us must — 
And his friends bore him out of the dusk and the dust 
Of his squalid surroundings, and laid him to rest 

In the lap of the wild he had always loved best. 
Then they sold at vendue, as a matter of course, 
His meager effects — his poor bony old horse, 

His black saddle-bags, his few books — to, defray 
The expenses incurred when they laid him away. 


Gone, gone and forgotten! Ah, no, no! Instead, 

As they loved him when living, they loved him when 
dead; 

And his grave must be marked, though no tablet or 
stone 

Marked a single new mound of the blood of their own. 

But, untutored and crude, they were quite at a loss 

How to letter his name on the rude, rugged cross 

At the head of his grave—how to carve a scant line— 

Till the thought came to them of his battered oldsign. 
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That battered old sign — Ah, they took it and nailed 
It high on that cross, but they stupidly failed 
To note that it served as a signboard of love, 
On the road leading straight up to heaven above. 
Inspired were they, but they knew it not then — 
aS ired of God, those poor primitive men, 

r that old. sign announced —as the Scripture 


declares,— 
“Dr. John Goodfellow — Office upstairs.” 


So there in the heat of the midsummer noon, 
And there in the chill of the midwinter moon, 
Marking the foot of the Ladder of Light 
That ends in the land of Omnipotent Right, 
Swings that old sign, as in seasons of yore) 

Tt swung at the side of Jim Milliken’s store; 


Still offering\ solace and answering prayers: 


“Dr. John Goodfellow — Office upstairs.” 
— James Ball Naylor. 


NOTES 


1. Find out from any local practicing physician something of his 
experience in practicing medicine. 

2. Have some local physician talk to the pupils as to the work of a 
country doctor. 

8. “The Kentuckian,” “Ralph Marlowe,” “Sign of the Prophet,” 
“The Misadventures of Marjory,” ““The Old Home Week,” are 
some of the well-known works of Dr. Naylor who lives in Malta, 
Ohio. 

4. Bryson. A village supposed to be located in the mountains of east 
Tennessee. 

5. Look up the following words and expressions: near-bending, 
smithy, quaint, dusky, battered, tousled, tattered, roistered, 
tortuous, gear, squalid, vendue, effects, saddle-bags, incurred, 
untutored, crude, rugged, scant, inspired, primitive, solace, 
Ladder of Light, Omnipotent Right. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Describe the scene in the opening stanza. 
2. Explain “Live close to the soil and live close to the sky!” 
3. Was there anything unusual about the battered old sign? 
4. Describe Dr. John Goodfellow. 
5. Why was his office such a bare, dusky room? 
6. Why was the Doctor so tousled and tattered? 
7. Explain ‘His sinews were steel and his heart was pure gold.” 
8. What in the third stanza shows how he constantly rendered service? 
9, Why was he “‘the saddest and gladdest of men”? 
10. Explain “His thoughts were his children.” 
11. Explain “his wife was the Wild.” 
12. Why had he gathered no gold? - 
13. Of what did his wealth consist? 
14. Explain the last two lines of the fourth stanza. 
15. What in the fifth stanza tells us the object for which he had lived? 
16. What in the next two stanzas tells us of the love and devotion of the 
people he had served? 
17. Why does the author say these “‘podr primitive men” are inspired 
of God? 
18. What new meaning attached to the sign when placed on the cross 
above his grave? 
19. What did these “‘poor primitive men” believe to be the reward of 
service? 
20. What seems to you to be the real message of this poem? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


LzicH Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 
Stevenson: The Lamplighter. 
Macraren: A Doctor of the Old School, in Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. 

Warrier: The Brother of Mercy. 

‘ LowxE.u: Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Foss: The House by the Side of the Road. 
Jawert: The Country Doctor. 
Matt. xxv, 34-46. 
Luxe x, 25-37. Story of the Good Samaritan. 
LonereLiow: Santa Filomena. 


THE PROCRUSTEAN BED 


(THE following selection is a part of the story 

of the old Greek hero, Theseus, taken from 
Charles Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes.”” As a boy 
Theseus dwelt with his mother in a city in the 
far East until he became strong enough as a 
young warrior to join his father who was king 
of Athens. One day the young Theseus proved 
himself able to lift a huge stone which his 
mother pointed out to him, and he took from 
beneath. it the sword and sandals concealed 
there by his father before leaving for Athens. 
Thus armed the young hero set out for his 
father’s kingdom. The adventure with Pro- 
crustes is one of many adventures of Theseus 
on this journey. 


THE PROCRUSTEAN! BED 


As Theseus was skirting the valley along the foot 
of a lofty mountain, a very tall and strong man 
came down to meet him, dressed in rich garments. 
On his arms were golden bracelets, and round his 
neck a collar of jewels. He came forward, bowing 
courteously, held out both his hands, and spoke:— 

“Welcome, fair youth, to these mountains; 


1 Pronounced pré-krtis’té an. 
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happy am J to have met you! For what is greater 
pleasure to a good man than to entertain strangers? 
But I see that you are weary. Come up to my castle 
and rest yourself awhile.” 

“T give you thanks,” said Theseus; “but I am in 
haste to go up the valley.” 

“Alas! you have wandered far from the right 
way, and you cannot reach the end of the valley 
to-night, for there are many miles of mountain 
between you and it, and steep passes, and cliffs 
dangerous after nightiall. It is well for you that I 
met you, for my whole joy is to find strangers, and 
to feast them at my castle, and hear tales from 
them of foreign lands. Come up with me and eat 
the best of venison, and drink the rich red wine, 
and sleep upon my famous bed, of which all travelers 
say that they never saw the like. For whatsoever 
the stature of my guest, however tall or short, that 
bed fits him to a hair, and he sleeps on it as he never 
slept before.” And he laid hold on Theseus’ hands, 
and would not let him go. 

Theseus wished to go forward, but he was ashamed 
to seem churlish to so hospitable a man, and he 
was curious to see that wondrous bed; and besides, 
he was hungry and weary. Yet he shrank from the 
man, he knew not why; for though his voice was 
gentle and fawning, it was dry and husky, and 
though his eyes were gentle, they were dull and cold 
like stones. But he consented, and went with the 
man up a glen which led from the road, under the 
dark shadow of the cliffs. 
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As they went up, the glen grew narrower, and 
the cliffs higher and darker, and beneath them a 
torrent roared, half seen between bare limestone 
crags. Around them was neither tree nor bush, 
while from the white peaks of the mountain the 
snow-blasts swept down the glen, cutting and 
chilling, till a horror fell on Theseus as he looked 
around at that doleful place. He said at last, 
“Your castle stands, it seems, in a dreary re- 
gion.” 

“Yes; but once within it, hospitality makes all 
things cheerful. But who are these?” and he 
looked back, and Theseus also. Far below, along 
the road which they had left, came a string of 
laden beasts, and merchants walking by them. 

“Ah, poor souls!’ said the stranger. ‘“‘ Well for 
them that I looked back and saw them! And well 
for me, too, for I shall have more guests at my 
feast. Happy am I, to whom Heaven sends so 
many guests at once!” 

He ran back down the hill, waving his hand and 
shouting to the merchants, while Theseus went 
slowly up the steep path. But as he went up he 
met an aged man, who had been gathering drift- 
wood in the torrent bed. He had laid down his 
fagot in the road, and was trying to lift it again 
to his shoulder. When he saw Theseus, he called 
to him and said:— 

“O fair youth, help me up with my burden, for 
my limbs are stiff and weak with years.” 

Then Theseus lifted the burden on his back. 
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The old man blessed him, and then looked earnestly 
upon him and said: 

“Who are you, fair youth, and wherefore travel 
you this doleful road?” 

*“Who I am my parents know; but I travel this 
doleful road because I have been invited by a hos- 
pitable man, who promises to feast me and to make 
me sleep upon I know not what wondrous bed.” 

Then the old man clapped his hands together and 
cried: 

“Know, fair youth, that you are going to tormen 
and to death, for he who met you (I will requite 
your kindness by another) is a robber and a murderer 
of men. Whatsoever stranger he meets he entices 
him hither to death; and as for this bed of which 
he speaks, truly it fits all comers, yet none ever 
rose alive off it save me.” 

“Why?” asked Theseus, astonished. 

“Because, if a man be too tall for it, he lops his 
limbs till they be short enough, and if he be too 
short, he stretches his limbs till they be long enough; 
but me only he spared, seven weary years agone, 
for I alone of all fitted his bed exactly, so he spared 
me, and made me his slave. Once I was a wealthy 
merchant, and dwelt in a great city; but now I 
hew wood and draw water for him, the tormentor 
of all mortal men.” 

Then Theseus said nothing; but he ground his 
teeth together. 

“Escape, then,” said the old man, “‘for he will 
have no pity on thy youth. But yesterday he 
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brought up hither a young man and a maiden, and 
fitted them upon his bed; and the young man’s 
hands and feet he cut off, but the maiden’s limbs 
he stretched until she died, and so both perished 
miserably — but I am tired weeping over the slain. 
He is called Procrustes, the Stretcher. Flee from 
him; yet whither will you flee? The cliffs are 
steep, and who can climb them? and there is no 
road.” 

But Theseus laid his hand upon the old man’s 
mouth, and said, “There is no need to flee;” and 
he turned to go down the pass. 

“Do not tell him that I have warned you, or 
he will kill me by some evil death,” the old man 
screamed after him down the glen; but Theseus 
strode on in his wrath. 

He said to himself, “This is an ill-ruled land. 
When shall I have done ridding it of monsters?” 

As he spoke, Procrustes came up the hill, and all 
the merchants with him, smiling and talking gayly. 
When he saw Theseus, he cried, “Ah, fair young 
guest, have I kept you too long waiting?” 

But Theseus answered, “‘The man who stretches 
his guests upon a bed and hews off their hands and 
feet, what shall be done to him, when right is done 
throughout the land?” 

Then the countenance of Procrustes changed, 
and his cheeks grew as green as a lizard, and he 
felt for his sword in haste. But Theseus leaped on 
him, and cried: 

“Ts this true, my host, or is it false?” and he 
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clasped Procrustes around waist and elbow, so that 
he could not draw his sword. 

“Ts this true, my host, or is it false?” But Pro- 
crustes answered never a word. 

Then Theseus flung him from him, and lifted up 
his dreadful club; and before Procrustes could 
strike him, he had struck and felled him to the 
ground. And once again he struck him; and his 
evil soul fled forth, and went down into the depths 
squeaking, like a bat into the darkness of a cave. 

Then Theseus stripped him of his gold ornaments, 
and went up to his house, and found there great 
wealth and treasure, which he had stolen from the 
passers-by. 

And he called the people of the country, whom 
Procrustes had spoiled a long time, and divided the 
treasure among them, and went down the mountains, 
and away.— Charles Kingsley. 


NOTES 


1. Theseus. (thee’-sts). The great national hero of the Athenians. 

2. Pro-crus’ tes (pré-krus’ téz). Literally, the Stretcher. He was a 
famous outlaw and robber of ancient legend. 

3. Be prepared to give the meanings of these words: skirting, courte- 
ously, foreign, venison, churlish, fawning, doleful, ill-ruled, 
fagot, hospitable, requite, entice. 


EXERCISES 


. Where is the complete story of Theseus found? 

. Who was Theseus? 

. Describe Procrustes. 

. What in the words of Procrustes tells us he is not sincere? 
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. What kind of bed had he for strangers? 
. How was his bed made to fit every guest “‘to a hair’’? 
. What caused Theseus to shrink from Procrustes who was so hospi- 


table? 


. In what sort of place was the castle? 

. Why did Procrustes go back for the merchants? 

. What kindness did Theseus show to the aged man? 

. With what did the aged man requite the kindness? 

. How was Theseus affected by the story? 

. What was in Theseus’ mind when he said, “There is no need to 


flee’’? 


. Why did not Procrustes answer Theseus when questioned? 
. What punishment was given Procrustes for his evil deeds? 
. What was done with all his treasure? 

. In what sense is a politician sometimes referred to as a 


“ee 


modern 
Procrustes’’? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Gaytry: Classic Myths, pp. 170-251—The Adventures of Ulysses. 
Por: The Adventure of Hans Pfaal. 

The Story of Theseus. 

The Story of Ulysses. 

The Story of Bluebeard. 


THE BOOK OUR MOTHERS READ 


We search the world for truth, we cull 
The good, the true, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll —— 
From all old flower-fields of the soul; ~ 
» And, weary seekers for the best, 
We come back laden from our quest 
To find all that the sages said, J 
Is in the book our mothers read, U 
— John Greenleaf Ww hittier. 


HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 


pee ancient city of Rome was threatened 
by an Etruscan invasion. The Etruscans, 

led by King Porsena,had made a sudden attack 
upon the Romans and had succeeded in capturing 
the hill Janiculum on the north side of the river. 
The Romans were fleeing in confusion, throwing 

away their arms as they ran. Horatius,?who had 

been set to guard the bridge, cried loudly to 

his men, “Men of Rome, it is to no purpose that 

_ye leave your post, and flee; for if you leave 
this bridge behind you, for men to pass over, ye 

shall soon find that you have more enemies in 

your city than inJ aniculum. ) Do ye therefore 

break down the bridge with axe and fire, and I, 

with two others, will stay the enemy.” With 

the brave warriors Lartius’and Herminius, Hora- 
tius ran forward to the further end of the bridge 

and for a time stayed the onset of the enemy. 

Meanwhile the Roman workmen were cutting 

down the bridge. Before the last beams were 

cut, the workmen called to the three brave 

warriors, bidding them come back. Horatius 

bade Lartius and Herminius return, but he him- 

self remained on the further side. ‘The Etruscan 

soldiers looked in awe upon the daring Horatius. 


1Pronounced po6r-sé’ na. 
2Pronounced hé-ra’ shi-as. 
3Pronounced Jar’ shi-us. 
4Pronounced hér-min’ i-ws. 
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“No one dared fight the Roman Chieftain 
singlehanded, and so, for very shame, they all 
ran forward, raising a great shout, and threw 
their javelins at him. These all he caught upon 
his shield nor stood the less firmly. Suddenly, a 
~ great shout was heard on the Roman side, and 
the bridge fell with a crash into the river. The 
Etruscans taunted the dauntless hero and called 
upon him to yield.” 

The rest of the story is told vividly in the 
following extract from Macaulay’s “Horatius at 
the Bridge.” One cannot read this poem with- 
out being fired with admiration for the heroes 
who defended their native city in the brave days 
of old. 


\HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 
“Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face; 
“Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
“Now yield thee to our grace.” 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see; 

Naught spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus naught spake he; 
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But he saw on Palatinus* 
The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome: 


“Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day!” 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard on either bank: 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain; 

And fast his blood was flowing, 
And he was sore in pain; 


1Pronounced pal’ a-tin’ is. 
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And heavy with his armor, 
And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place: 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare ‘bravely<up’ hisechins2 "3". 


And now he feels the bottom; 
Now on dry earth he stands; 

Now round him throng the fathers 
To press his gory hands; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


They gave him of the corn land, 
That was the public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plow from morn till night; 

And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day, 
To witness if I lie. 
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It stands in the Comitium,* 
Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old, 
—Thomas Babington Macaulay. 


NOTES 

. Etruscans (é-tris’ kans). Tuscans. A strong, warlike peo- 
ple who dwelt in ancient times in the valley of the Po, 
according to legendary history. The Tarquin kings had 
been expelled from Rome, and Lars Porsena, king of Clu- 
sium, consented to espouse the cause of the Etruscans. 
Porsena therefore marched upon Rome with the idea of 
placing the Tuscan king on the throne of Rome. 

. Janiculum (ja-nic’ii-lum). A hill on the north side of the 
Tiber, opposite the city of Rome. 

. This event is said to have occurred at Rome about 405 B. C. 


4. “As much as two strong oxen could plow [arownd] from morn 


till night.” } 

. Look up carefully the following words and expressions: grace, 
harness, rapturous, denying, gory hands, corn land, Comi- 
tium, deigning, craven ranks, sheathed, J ween. 


EXERCISES 


. Why were the Etruscans anxious to capture Rome? 


2. Give, in your own words, the events leading up to the story of 


the poem. 

. In what situation do you find the brave Horatius? 

. Why did he say nothing in reply to their jeers? 

. What had just happened that made his remaining longer cer- 
tain death? 

. What was the prayer he uttered to the River Tiber? 


1Pronounced k6-mish’ i-ém. 
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7. What effect was produced on friends and foes by his sudden 
plunging into the river? 

8. What effect on either side as they saw his crest appear upon 
the waves? y 

9. How many things were against his landing safely? 

10. How only could his safe landing be accounted for? 

11, Why did the Roman Fathers throng around him? 

12. Why did the joyous crowd bear him in triumph with shouts, 
clapping, and noise of weeping? 

13. What real service had he performed for his country? 

14, What reward did his country bestow in return? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Hupsarp: A Message to Garcia. 
Macautay: Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Emerson: Essays—Self-Reliance. 

Epwin Arno“p: Armageddon. 
Tennyson: sCharge of the Light Brigade. 
Harte: John Burns of Gettysburg. 
HALLEcK: Marco Bozzaris. 


TRUE COURAGE 
They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink, 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 


i every age, men have sought to make the most 

of themselves. We are interested to know 
how different men have tried to do this. Hermits 
have withdrawn from active life, and have stood 
on stumps with hands clenched in prayer until 
their nails grew into the flesh of their hands, in 
their efforts to seek salvation. Great poets, 
statesmen, and prophets have given the world 
sublime messages, in their efforts to do what they 
believed to be best.. Investigators in library or 
in laboratory have revealed new truth. In this 
day of busy, complex life, it is a relief to find a 
type of man who lives in touch with the surging 
stream of life, who has a heart which beats in 
sympathy with all humanity, who “rejoices 
when travelers rejoice,’’ and who “weeps with 
the stranger who moans.” We are attracted to 
such a one, who thus dwells in peace and con- 
tentment “‘In the House by the Side of the 
Road,”’ and spends his choicest energy in being 
a real “friend”’ to his fellow man. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD* 
He was a friend to man, and lived ina houseby the side of the road.—HoMER 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament. 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by — 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good: and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 

But I turn notaway from their smiles nor their tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


*From Dreams in Homespun. Copyrighted by Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., and used by their courteous permission. 
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I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead, 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon, 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by — 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they 
are strong, 
Wise, foolish — so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? — 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
— Sam Walter Foss. 


NOTES 


1. Look up the term “hermit” and find all you can about the hermits 
of old. 

g. Find out as many ways as you can by which men try to do their 
best in life. How many “‘callings’’ do men enter? 

3. Be prepared to explain fully the meanings of the following words 
and expressions: hermit, self-content, fellowless firmament, 
pioneer souls, blaze, scorner’s seat, cynic’s ban, highway of life, 
ardor, infinite plan, brook-gladdened, wearisome height. 


EXERCISES 


1. What class of people is first mentioned in the poem? 
. Who are next mentioned? 
8. Who constitute the third class? 
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. In what class does the author desire to be? 
. Describe fully the life of the hermit. 
. Name some souls who “ dwell apart in a fellowless firmament.” 
. Who are some of the world’s “pioneer souls’’? 
. Cite passages showing the extent to which the author regards himself 
as one of his fellow men. 
9. What class of men go by? 
10. Explain how “smiles” and “tears’’ are both “‘parts of an infinite 
plan.” 
11. What are “brook-gladdened meadows’’? 
12. What are “mountains of wearisome height”’? 
13. Explain “‘sit in the scorner’s seat.” 
14. Explain “hurl the cynic’s ban.” 
15. Just what type of man does the poet desire to be? 
16. Just what is here meant by the expression “‘be a friend to man”? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS» 


Leica Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 

Wuirtier: The Brother of Mercy. 

B. E. Kiser: I Will. 

Lowe tt: Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Kretina: The White Man’s Burden. The Law of the Jungle. 
Por: The Man of the Crowd. 

LonereLttow: The Legend Beautiful. 


THE EAGLE 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 


And like a thunderbolt he falls. 
— Alfred Tennyson. 


THE NAME OF OLD GLORY 


T has become such a common custom to call 
our flag “Old Glory”’ that we never once stop 
to think how the flag got that name. Somehow 
the name pleases us, and we keep it and love it. 
“Who first called our flag ‘Old Glory’ —a 
name so radiant with light and triumph? The 
sailor, the soldier, the schoolboy, young and old, 
—every American knows that our flag is the 
loveliest flag that floats. But who gave it the 
name so full of meaning — ‘Old Glory’? Home, 
country, school, war, sorrow, tears, death, glory, 
joy, and peace—all are wrapped in the folds of our 
flag.” In this stirring poem the poet asks the 
question that we all like to ask, and the flag 
answers the poet’s question by telling how the 
colors, the stars and stripes joined in the symbol 
of liberty, came by its name, “Old Glory.” 
Those of us who know something of the history 
of our flag feel that it symbolizes every sacrifice 
made in order that we might enjoy the blessings 
of liberty. “‘Every color means liberty; every 
star and beam of light mean liberty — liberty 
through law, and law through liberty.”” We not 
only throw up our hats instinctively and shout 
glad huzzas as ““Old Glory” passes by, but we 
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resolve to be true to our country and true to our 
country’s flag. 


THE NAME OF OLD GLORY* 


Old Glory! say, who 

By the ships and the crew, 

And the long, blended ranks of the Gray and the 
Blue — | 

Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear 

With such pride everywhere, 

As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air, 

And leap out full length, as we’re wanting you to? 


Who gave you that name, with the ring of the same, 

And the honor and fame so becoming to you? 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and of red, 

With your stars at their glittering best overhead — 

By day or by night 

Their delightfulest light 

Laughing down from their little square heaven of 

blue! 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory — say, who — 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory? — 


The old banner lifted, and faltering then, 
In vague lisps and whispers fell silent again. 


Old Glory: the story we’re wanting to hear 

Is what the plain facts of your christening were,— 
For your name — just to hear it, 

Repeat it, and cheer it, ’s a tang to the spirit 


*From Home Folks. Copyright, 1900. Used by special permission of 
the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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As salt as a tear; — 

And seeing you fly, and the boys marching by, 

There’s a shout in the throat and a blur in the eye, 

And an aching to live for you always — or die, 

If, dying, we still keep you waving on high. 

And so, by our love 

For you, floating above, 

And the scars of all wars and the sorrows thereof, 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and why 
Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory? 


Then the ld. banner leaped like a sail in the blast 
And fluttered an audible answer at last. 


And it spake with a shake of the voice, and it said: 
By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 
Of my bars and their heaven of stars overhead — 
By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast, 
As I float from the steeple or flap at the mast, 
Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses nod,— 
My name is as old as the glory of God, 
.--90 1 came by the name of Old Glory. 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 


NOTES 


1. For brief history of flag see “Studies in Reading,” page 91. 

2. Find some old soldier in the neighborhood who will be glad to give 
the school a talk on the meaning of the flag. 

3. Be prepared to give the meanings of the following words and ex- 
pressions: blended ranks, rapturous, ripples, glittering, delight- 
fulest light, christening, tang, thrilled, fluttered, audible, symbol, 
conjoined. 
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EXERCISES 


. To what does the poet refer in “‘the ships and the crew’? 

. What are the “long, blended ranks” referred to? 

. In whose name then does he ask the question? 

. Why does the flag seem to the poet to leap out free as it floats on 


the air? 


. Why does he speak of the stars as ‘“‘ Laughing down from their 


little square heaven of blue’’? 


. How many times does the poet ask the flag who gave it the name 


— “Old Glory’’? 


. What is a christening? 

. Just what plain facts then does the poet want to hear? 

. Why is the name “‘Old Glory”’ spoken of as “‘a tang to the spirit”? 
. What feeling does the sight of the floating flag and the marching 


soldiers stir in every heart? 


. What addition does the poet make to his question in the second 


stanza? 


. What sign did the old banner make in response to the question? 
. What in brief is the flag’s answer to the question? 
. Is this answer of the flag what the flag really said, or is it what 


every heart feels it ought to have said? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Howpen: Our Country’s Flag (a history). 
Key: The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Warp: A Song for Flag Day. 

Currer: E Pluribus Unum. 

Hoimes: The Flower of Liberty. 

Larcom: The Flag. 

Wixper: Stand by the Flag! : 
Stanton: The Old Flag Forever. 

Bennett: The Flag Goes By. 

Artur Macy: The Flag. 

Drake: The American Flag. 

B. F. Tayztor: God Bless Our Stars Forever, 
Ware; Old Glory. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 


| Ryecees boy has at some time taken great de- 

light in “playing Indian,” or in reading 
stories about Indians. Many young people on 
the Western Plains have heard their fathers and 
grandfathers tell of thrilling adventures with 
the Indians. Much has been written and said 
by older people concerning the American Indian. 

His characteristics of hatred of his foes and 
fidelity to his friends have formed the basis of 
much of this literature. His religion and his 
home life are less frequently emphasized. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, as a protest against our 
modern treatment of the Indians, called the last 
hundred years “‘A Century of Dishonor,” but 
we are apt to forget that our present condition 
of life is made possible only by the passing away 
of Indian life and the extermination of his race. 
Considered in this light, the recognition of ad- 
vancing civilization must ever be attended by a 
feeling of sadness and regret. 

The following study is an extract from an ora- 
tion delivered by Charles Sprague, a Boston 
lawyer, on July 4, 1825. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 


Not many generations ago, where you now sit, 
encircled by all that exalts and embellishes civilized 
life, the rank thistle nodded in the wind, and the 
wild fox dug his hole unscared. Here lived and 
loved another race of beings. Beneath the same 
sun that rolls over your heads, the Indian hunter 
pursued the panting deer: gazing on the same moon 
that smiles for you, the Indian lover wooed his 
dusky mate. 

Here the wigwam blaze beamed on the tender and 
helpless, the council fire glared on the wise and dar- 
ing. Now they dipped their noble limbs in your 
sedgy lakes, and now they paddled the light canoe 
along your rocky shores. Here they warred: the 
echoing whoop, the bloody grapple, the defying 
death song, all were here; and when the tiger strife 
was over, here curled the smoke of peace. 

Here too, they worshiped; and from many a 
dark bosom went up a fervent prayer to the Great 
Spirit. He had not written His laws for them on 
tables of stone, but He had traced them on the tables 
of their hearts. ‘The poor child of nature knew not 
the God of revelation, but the God of the universe 
he acknowledged in every thing around. 

He beheld Him in the star that sank in beauty 
behind his lonely dwelling; in the sacred orb that 
flamed on him from his midday throne; in the flower 
that snapped in the morning breeze; in the lofty 
pine that defied a thousand whirlwinds; in the timid 
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warbler that never left its native grove; in ‘the fear- 
less eagle, whose untired pinion was wet in clouds; 
in the worm that crawled at his feet; and in his own 
matchless form, glowing with a spark of that light 
to whose mysterious source he bent, in humble, 
though blind adoration. 

And all this has passed away. Across the ocean 
came a pilgrim bark, bearing the seeds of life and 
death. The former were sown for you; the latter 
sprang up in the path of the simple native. Two 
hundred years have changed the character of a 
great continent, and blotted forever from its face 
a whole peculiar people. Art has usurped the 
bowers of nature, and the children of education have 
been too powerful for the tribes of the ignorant. 

Here and there a stricken few remain; but how 
unlike their bold, untamed, untamable progenitors! 
The Indian of falcon glance and lion bearing, the 
theme of the touching ballad, the hero of the 
pathetic tale, is gone, and his degraded offspring 
crawl upon the soil where he walked in majesty, to 
remind us how miserable is man when the foot of the 
conqueror is on his neck! 

As a race, they have withered from the land. 
Their arrows are broken, their springs are dried up, 
their cabins are in the dust. Their council fires 
have long since gone out on the shore, and their 
war cry is fast dying to the untrodden west. Slowly 
and sadly they climb to the distant mountains, and 
read their doom in the setting sun. They are shrink- 
ing before the mighty tide that is pressing them 
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away; they must soon hear the roar of the last wave, 
which will settle over them forever.— Charles 
Sprague. 
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NOTES 


. Collect Indian relics, such as arrow-heads, tomahawks, bows and 


arrows. Also collect some good Indian stories and legends. 


. Have children who have seen Indians describe them. Bring in 


good pictures of Indians. 


. Have some old pioneer tell the story of early Indian raids; also 


what is done with the Indians now living. 


. God of revelation. God as revealed in the Bible. 
. Read Helen Hunt Jackson’s “‘Ramona.” 
. Be prepared to explain the meanings of the following words and 


expressions: embellishes, wigwam, tiger strife, pilgrim bark, 
untrodden west, sacred orb, midday throne, Art has usurped the 
bowers’of nature, falcon glance, council fire, generations. 


EXERCISES 


. Where was the audience sitting? 

. What is remarkable in the presence of the thistle and the wild fox? 
. Who were the “‘tender and helpless”? 

. Why did the orator mention these? 

. Who were the “wise and daring’’? 


How many scenes are depicted in paragraph 2? 
What is a “tiger strife’? 


. Is any scene depicted in the third paragraph? 

. How does it differ in sentiment from the preceding one? 

. For whom did the Great Spirit write His laws on tables of stone? 

. What is the difference between the God of revelation and the God 


of the universe? 


. What things are contrasted in paragraph 4? 

. What is the relation of any two of these things contrasted? 
. Then how does this explain “God of the universe’’? 

. What was the “‘pilgrim bark’’? 

. What is meant by “a peculiar people’? 

. What contrasts are found in the sixth paragraph? 

. Sum up in a single sentence the substance of paragraph 7. 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


GotpsmitH: The Deserted Village. 

Hoop: I Remember, I Remember. 

Byron: The Isles of Greece. 

LonereLLtow: The Deserted House. 

Lowe: Skeleton in Armor. 

Waittier: Mogg Megone. 

Scott: The Harp that Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls. 
Heten Hunt Jackson: Ramona. 

Reports of Lake Mohonk Conference. 

Patten: The Seminole’s Defiance. 

Hunter: The Indian’s Death Song. 

Frenzav: The Indian’s Burial Ground. 
Ernest McGarrey: Geronimo. 

Coorer: The Leather-Stocking Tales. 
Everett: Wrongs of the Indians. 

Yonce: The Chieftainess and the Volcano. 
GrinnELL: The Story of the Indian. 

Witson: Myths of the Red Children. 
Tuackeray: Pocahontas. 

Mrs. Hemans: The Aged Indian. The Indian’s Revenge. 
Butwer-Lyttron: Indian Love-Song. 

Cusnine: The Extermination of the Indians. 
Dorotuy Brooks: Stories of the Red Children. 
Lonerettow: Hiawatha. 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Unto his nest again, 


I shall not live in vain. 
— Emily Dickinson. 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS 


HE great French King, surrounded by his 
nobles and ladies of the court, was watch- 
ing the lions fighting in the arena below. De 
Lorge, one of the bravest of the noblemen, had 
fallen in love with one of the ladies, and she 
thought to test his love by dropping her glove 
among the fierce wild beasts. If De Lorge were 
a true knight he would be expected, in that day 
of chivalry, to risk his own life in order to re- 
cover the glove, and to return it to his fair lady. 
The story of how this knight’s love was tested in 
the presence of the king, who loved a royal sport, 
is here told. 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS 


King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal 
sport, 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on 
the court; 

The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in 
their pride, 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge with 
one for whom he sighed: 

And truly ’t was a gallant thing to see that crown- 
ing show,— 
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Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal 
beasts below. 


Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laugh- 
ing jaws: 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a 
wind went with their paws; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled 
on one another, 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a 
thunderous smother; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whisking 
through the air: 

Said Francis then, “Faith, gentlemen, we’re better 
here than there!” 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the king,—a beauteous, 
lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp, bright eyes, which 
always seemed the same: 

She thought, “The Count, my lover, is brave as 
brave can be,— 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his 
love for me. 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is 
divine; 

Ill drop my glove to prove his love; great glory 
will be mine.” 


She dropped her glove to prove his love, then 
looked at him and smiled; 
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He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the 


lions wild; 


The leap was quick, return was quick; he has 


regained his place, 


Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in 


the lady’s face. 


“In faith,” cried Francis, “rightly done!” and he 


rose from where he sat; 


“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task 


wonre 


like that.” 
—James Henry Leigh Hunt. 


NOTES 


. Look up all you can of chivalry and knighthood. 
. Arena. An arena is the open space on the ground below the 


raised benches. Find just how the arena was arranged for 
the fight of wild beasts. The story is based upon an event 
which actually took place. 


. Look up the following words and expressions: gallant, crown- 


ing show, valor, ramped, wallowing might, pit, occasion, 
vanity. 


EXERCISES 


. Why is the fighting of this fierce beast called a royal sport? 
. What is shown of the king in that he loved such amusements? 
. Describe the picture of the arena and spectators as it is given 


us in the first stanza. 


. Who was the central figure among the nobles in the court? 
. Select the passage which tells us of the fierce fight of the lions. 


What caused the king to say we are better here than there? 


. What is shown of De Lorge’s lady in stanza 3? 

. Explain her meaning of “occasion is divine.” 

. What did she mean by “great glory will be mine”? 

. What is shown of De Lorge in the second and third lines of 


the last stanza? 


. Why did he throw the glove right in the lady’s face ? 
. Explain ‘but not with love.” 
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13. Why did De Lorge do such an ungentlemanly thing? 

14. Why did the king rise from where he sat? 

15. Why did the king who loved royal sport condemn the act of 
this lady? 

16. Explain the meaning of the last line of this poem. 

17. According to this poem what is shown to be a false test of 
love? Why is such a test a false test? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Lapy Carew: True Greatness. 

Brownine: Count Gismond. Last Ride Together. Incident of a 
French Camp. 

READE: The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Taytor: The Hero. 

Tennyson: The Revenge. 

Patnce: Who Are the True? 

Niumo F. Green: With Spurs of Gold. 


HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blessed! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there! 
—William Collins. 


THE BLOODLESS SPORTSMAN 


LMOST every boy enjoys havirig a toy gun 

or a bow and arrow. When he shoots at 

the bird in the tree or at a passing dog, he does 
so merely in play, without stopping to think of 
the pain he may cause. Many more love to go 
hunting and to kill things merely for the pleasure 
they get out of it. Such men are like thought- 
less children. Were they to consider that the 
little songster, or the robin, or the squirrel loves 
life as much as they, they would know how false 
is their idea of pleasure. Much so-called pleas- 
ure seeking is due to the savage instinct that 
still clings to civilized man; and under the name 
of pleasure man has cultivated the lust to kill. 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones once said, “The brutalities 
of the pleasure seeker are in the aggregate 
greater than the brutalities of the battle field.” 
General Grant on one occasion refused to review 
the armies of one of the great powers of Europe, 
saying, “I have had enough of war.” Grant 
was a true soldier, but he was equally heroic as 
a citizen of peace. If we could but study birds’ 
nests and allow the mother to hatch her eager, 
open-mouthed little brood, and if we could study 


birds and let them live, we would ourselves be 
168 
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better for this loving touch with nature. It was 
such a thought, doubtless, that caused Emerson 
to ask, 


“Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk?” 


In the following poem Sam Walter Foss, 
lover.of nature and of his fellow men, has given 
us a higher vision of the true sportsman. 


® THE BLOODLESS SPORTSMAN* 


I go a-gunning, but take no gun, 
I fish without a pole; 

And I bag good game and catch such fish 
As suit a sportsman’s soul. 

For the choicest game that the forest holds, 
And the best fish of the brook 

Are never brought down by a rifle shot, 
And never are caught with a hook. 


I bob for fish by the forest brook, 
I hunt for game in the trees, 
For bigger birds than wing the air 
Or fish than swim the seas. 
A rodless Walton of the brooks, 
A bloodless sportsman, I — 
I hunt for the thoughts that throng the woods, 
The dreams that haunt the sky: 


*From Dreams in Homespun by Sam Walter Foss. Used by the 
courteous perriussion of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
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The woods were made for the hunters of dreams; 
The brooks for the fishers of song; 
To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game, 
The streams and the woods belong. 
There are thoughts that moan from the soul of the 
pine, 
And thoughts in a flower bell curled; 
And the thoughts that are blown with the scent of the 
fern 
Are as new and as old as the world. 


So, away for the hunt in the fern-scented wood, 
Till the going down of the sun; 
There is plenty of game still left in the woods 
For the hunter who has no gun. 
So, away for the fish by the moss-bordered brook 
That flows through the velvety sod; 
There are plenty of fish yet left in the stream 
my or the angler. wha, has no rodag 
et Walter F. Gs5e 


.< 


NOTES 


1. Tell of the toy guns and bows and arrows you have had and what 
you felt like doing with them. 

2. Tell instances in which boys and girls have shown needless By 
to animals. 

3. Give instances in which boys and girls have shown kindness to 
animals. 

4. In how many ways are people becoming more kind to lower 
animals? 

5. Walton. Yzaak Walton was an English writer who wrote “‘The 
Compleat Angler.” He was born in 1593 and died in 1683 and 
his work has remained a standard guide for anglers since his day. 
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. Articulation Drills. Read slowly and distinctly the following: 


(a) I bob for fish by the forest brook. 
(b) A rodless Walton of the brooks. 
(c) I go a-gunning, but take no gun. 


. Be prepared to pronounce and give the meanings of the following 


words and expressions: bag, sportsman, bob, wing the air, Walton, 
soul of the pine, fern-scented, moss-bordered, velvety sod, angler. 


EXERCISES 


. Explain fully the first four lines of the first stanza. 
. What is the “choicest game” that the forest holds? 


What is meant by the “‘best fish”’ in the brook? 


. How can one hunt “for bigger birds than wing the air’’? 


In what sense is the author “a rodless Walton” ? 
Why does he style himself “a bloodless sportsman”’ ? 


. For what does he really hunt? 

. To whom do the streams and woods really belong? 

. In what sense do thoughts ‘‘moan from the soul of the pine” ? 

. In what sense do thoughts lie curled in a flower bell? 

. What game is always left in the woods for the hunter who has no 


gun? 
What fish are left in the stream for the angler who has no rod? 
In what sense is the speaker a true sportsman? 
What, then, to you is the best thought in this poem? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Emerson: The Rhodora. 

Burns: Toa Mountain Daisy. Toa Field Mouse. 
WorpswortH: Daffodils. Tothe Daisy. The Pet Lamb, 
Moore: The Last Rose of Summer. 

Exxia Hieeinson: Four-Leaf Clover. 
MacDonatp: Little White Lily. 

Keats: Sweet Peas. 

Cowrrr: The Nightingale and the Glowworm. 
Westwoop: Little Bell. 

Warrtier: King Solomon and the Ants. 
O’Reinty: Dying in Harness. 
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OurHant: Bob, Son of Battle. 
Brownine: Old Tray. 
Watton: The Compleat Angler. 
Saunpers: Beautiful Joe. 
SmweELt: Black Beauty. 
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AN OLD ATHENIAN OATH 


We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, 
by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever 
desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; we 
will fight for the ideals and sacred things of the 
city, both alone and with many; we will revere 
and obey the city’s law, and do our best to incite a 
like respect and reverence in those above us who 
are prone to annul and set them at naught; we will 
strive unceasingly to quicken the public’s sense 
of civic duty; that thus, in all these ways, we will 
transmit this city not only not less, but greater, 
better and more beautiful than it was transmitted 
to us.— From the Greek. 


PRESS ONWARD 
Onward, onward may we press 
Through the path of duty; 
Virtue is true happiness, 
Excellence true beauty. 
— Montgomery. 


A DEFENSE OF THE CROW 


(GENUINE wit and humor is a necessary and 
artistic part of even the best literature. ~ 
Nearly all of us respond most readily to an 
appeal for help for the weak and infirm if the 
appeal itself makes us laugh. A few of our great 
authors and orators have been masters of the 
art of making such exhortations. Mr. Beecher 
was one of these. Once one of his friends, who 
lived in Baltimore, Maryland, wrote him asking 
for his idea of the comparative usefulness and 
destructiveness of the crow. Who can feel al- 
together harsh toward this despised bird after 
reading the following humorous reply? 

It is strange to know that ignorance and 
prejudice so often lead us to work against our 
best friends. See if Mr. Beecher does not prove 
that something nearly this has been the case 
with the crow. 

The author of this splendid vindication was 
with the foremost defenders of oppressed men 
during his entire life. Observe that he was 
equally sincere and courageous in taking up the 
cause of unpopular dumb animals. 
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1. Our Baltimore friend must know very well 
that a word in favor of thé crow will set thousands 
of people to peck at us. Enraged farmers will 
deride, every boy big enough to throw a stone will 
hoot, and whole neighborhoods will rise up against 
a man who dares to befriend a bird that state legis- 
latures have set apart for slaughter, and for whose 
scalp towns and counties vote a bounty. 

2. Almost every scrape into which we ever fell 
has been in consequence of attempting to befriend 
some unpopular cause, or some unfortunate man; 
and now, our sly friend has set another trap, and 
baited it with a crow, hoping that we shall put our 
foot into it. Well, we never mean to be wise, if wis- 
dom means holding back from the miserable and 
the unfriended. 

3. And what bird is less popular than the crow? 
Is he not black?—a color which has never been 
popular. Is he not a hungry creature? Is he not: 
omnivorous? He eats insects, small birds, animals, 
carrion, seeds, grain, nuts—thus imitating the 
human race in a scandalous manner. 

4. Is he not sly and cunning past endurance? 
What business has he to outwit stupid farmers and 
their traps, boys with guns, and his whole tribe 
of enemies? 

5. The fact,is, a crow should have been white; 
he should wait till he sees what man does not want, 
and then eat only that; he should clear his throat 
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of that hoarseness which comes from singing with 
the north wind; and he should go to school to some 
aérial dancing master to learn how to move a little 
more nimbly. 

6. Men seem to think that this world was created 
exclusively for them. It is the human race only 
that has rights of existence. But of the human 
family, only the civilized races have rights which 
Christians are bound to respect; nor even have they, 
unless they belong to our nation and to our church. 
This supreme egotism cannot be expected to look 
calmly upon any claim of rights for the animal 
kingdom. 

7. Yet we claim for God’s whole brood of infinite 
birds —for all his buzzing, creeping, spinning, 
gnawing family — for all his happy, racing, burrow- 
ing creatures, a right of life, and of the means of 
sustaining life. Nor is that life to be extinguished 
in the meanest thing, except for good and benevolent 
purposes. A thoughtless and wanton destruction of 
life in the lower range of creation is inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christianity, and with the instincts 
of a noble manhood. ' 

8. What, then, about the crow? What are the 
charges which all the year round justify men in 
pronouncing him an outlaw, under the ban? Simply 
this — that he destroys grain. He pulls up newly 
planted seed, and he feeds himself in autumn from 
the farmers’ grain! But what; after all, does that 
amount to? When has it ever seriously disturbed 
even a single crop, or tithed a single harvest? It 
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has compelled men to plant over portions of fields 
a second time, and it has saved the farmer from 
harvesting a few bushels of grain in the autumn. 
9. This is the whole of the crow’s offending. 
But the crow earns the right to do this. For at 
least ten or eleven months of the year the crow lives 
chiefly upon animal food, and almost the whole of 
this consists of insects and animals that would 
otherwise prey upon the farmer. If ever a day 
comes when all the birds which have kept down 
the insects, the grubs, and the petty animals that 
destroy crops, shall bring in their bills, it will go 


‘near to bankrupt some farmers and gardeners. 


Nature holds an immense uncollected debt over 
every man’s head. 

10. Aside from this special question of profit and 
loss, we have a warm side towards the crow, he is 
so much like one of ourselves. He is lazy, and 
that is human. He is cunning, and that is human. 


—$__—, 


He takes advantage of those weaker than himself, 
and that is so man-like! He is sly, and hides for 
to-morrow what he can’t eat to-day, showing a real 
human providence. “He learns tricks much faster 
than he does useful things, showing a true boy 
nature. He thinks his own color the best, and loves 
to hear his own voice, which are eminently human 


traits. He will never work when he can get another 


to work for him — a genuine human trait. He.eats 
whatever he can lay his claws upon, and is less 
mischievous with a full stomach than when hungry, 
and that is hike man. , He is at war with all living 
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things except his own kind, and with them when he 
has nothing else to do. No wonder men despise 
crows. ‘They are too much likemen. Take off their 
wings, and put them in breeches, and crows would 
make fairaverage men. Give men wings, and reduce 
their smartness a little, and many of them would be 


almost good enough to be crows.— Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


NOTES 


Define as used here: deride, bounty, omnivorous, aérial dancing master, 
egotism, infinite, sustaining, benevolent, wanton, inconsistent 
with, ban, tithed, providence. 


EXERCISES 


. Find a witty use of a word in the first sentence. 

. Is the first paragraph literally true? 

. Find a witty expression in the second paragraph. 

. What makes the third paragraph shrewdly witty? 

. What characteristic is pointed out in the fourth paragraph? 

. Is he speaking seriously in the fifth paragraph? 

. Is there a change from this style in the next paragraph? 

. What abrupt change in the next paragraph? 

. After reading the eighth paragraph, does it seem that the crow is as 
bad as we thought? 

10. What does the author show us in the ninth paragraph? 

11. What witty use of a word in it? 

12. What new method of argument does he use in the tenth paragraph? 

13. Make a list of the good points of the crow. 

14. Make a list of the bad points he mentions. 

15. Do the same with the good and bad points of men mentioned here. 

16. What in the defense is to be taken seriously? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Marx Twain: Whitewashing the Fence. 
Cuar_Les DupLtey Warner: Being a Boy. . 
Tuomas Bartey Auprica: A Young Desperado. 
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The Fox at the Point of Death. 
Henry Warp Beecuer: Joys and Sorrows of Eggs. 
JoNATHAN Swirt: Gulliver’s Travels. ~ 
Appison: The Mountain of Miseries. 
Marx Twatn: A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. 
Ouiver WenveLt Hormes: The Boys. City and Country. 

t 


' \‘OUR NATIONAL BANNER 

All hail to our glorious ensign! Courage to the 
heart and strength to the hand, to which, in all 
time, it shall be entrusted! May it ever wave first 
in honor, in unsullied glory and patriotic hope, 
on the dome of the Capitol, on the country’s strong- 
hold, on the intented plain, on the wave-wrecked 
topmast/ Wheresoever on the earth’s surface the 
eye of the American shall behold it, may he have 
reason to bless it! On whatsoever spot it is 
planted, there may freedom have a foothold, hu- 
-manity a brave champion, and religion an altar. 
“Though stained with blood in a righteous cause, 
may it never, in any cause, be stained with shame. 
Alike, when its gorgeous folds shall wave in lazy 
holiday triumphs on the summer breeze, and its 
tattered fragments be dimly seen through the 
clouds of war, may it be the joy and pride of the 
American heart. First raised in the cause of 
right and liberty, in that cause alone may it for- 
ever spread out its streaming blazonry to the 
battle and the storm. | Having been borne victori- 
ously across a mighty continent, and floating in 
triumph on every sea, may virtue, and freedom, 
and peace, forever follow where it leads the 
way.— Edward Everett. 


THE BUILDERS 


(THE poet Longfellow was’ keenly alive to such 

of his every-day surroundings as presented 
symbolic instances of the higher life. The dis- 
tinct ethical value of artistic architectural sur- 
roundings has long been admitted. Poets and 
artists are highly sensitive to such influences. 
The frequency with which Mr. Longfellow refers 
to buildings and their architectural features as 
symbols, causes us to feel that this line of 
thought was a favorite one with him. As the 
good poet looked from his study windows or 
wandered about the streets, he watched walls 
and buildings, in process of construction, grow 
steadily, almost silently, block by block, under 
the hands of the workmen. Jutting frieze, 
groined arch, carved pillar, each, while pleasing 
to the eye, performed its part in strengthening 
and supporting the rest of the structure. The 
workmen were in turn raised above the earth 
level, their field of vision was broadened, their 
atmosphere became purer, as the “stairways” 
became longer and loftier. The careless or dis- 
honest workman was ever a danger and menace, 
not alone to himself, but to his fellow laborers as 


well. Hence the stirring exhortation that follows. 
179 
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THE BUILDERS 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is-with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not, because no man sees, 
_Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
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Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one.boundless reach of sky. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 1; 


e} 
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EXERCISES 


. What is the relation of man to man as stated in stanza 1? 
. What is the relative importance of each man’s work according to 


stanza 2? 


. Does that doctrine apply to folly as well as to serious building? 
. What plea is made for poetry in the first two stanzas? 
. Just what is the building upon which we are employed? 


Where does the poet say didactically that living is a fine art? 


. How may a yawning gap be left between a to-day and a yesterday? 
. Where is there an exhortation to right physical life as well as to 


moral life? 


. After reading ‘‘Ladder of St. Augustine,” by the same author, find 


what the author had in mind in “broken stairways.” 


. What then is Tennyson’s thought in the following: 


“JT hold it truth with him, who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


LoncretLtow: Ladder of St. Augustine. 
Houiannp: Gradatim. ' 
Emerson: The Problem. The House. 
Goutp: A Name in the Sand. 
Exsenezer Evuiotr: The Builders. 
Procrrer: One by One. 


NATURE’S SONG 


There is no rhyme that is half so sweet 

As the song of the wind in the rippling wheat; 

There is no meter that’s half so fine 

As the lilt of the brook under rock and vine; 

And the loveliest lyric I ever heard 

Was the wildwood strain of a forest bird,..~ 
— Madison Cawein., 

FN ; 
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HAIL TO THE HARVEST 


All hail to merry autumn days that color all the 
leaves, 

And make them. all so beautiful that no one o’er 
them grieves. 

All hail the merry harvest time, the gayest of the 
year, 

The time of rich and bounteous crops, rejoicing, and 
good cheer. 


— Charles Dickens. 


THE WONDERFUL ONE-HOSS SHAY 


(Ey Ene poems of American authors have made 

people think more and smile more than has 
this wonderful bit of humor of Holmes. Oliver | 
Wendell Holmes was himself a clear, scholarly 
thinker, who wrote excellent works pertaining to 
his profession of medicine, but whose reputation 
is especially secure in the field of literature. 
Doctor Holmes was a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege who was loved by all his associates so that 
one of them said of him, “He made you think you 
were the best fellow in the world and he was the 
next best.” Although his father was a sedate, 
dull, Congregational minister, the son was full 
of humor, bright, clever, with that happy faculty 
of teaching the truth while he caused a ripple 
of laughter. The following poem taken from the 
charming “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” is 
the cleverly told story of a pious old deacon who 
believed that the way to keep a chaise from break- 
ing down is to avoid having a “weak spot” and 
hence, 

“Ts only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


Although “Logic is logic” and theories may be 
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‘perfect, work and practice are carried on in the 
human way; hence we are intensely interested in 
the deacon’s plan and its outcome. The humor 
of the poem is so rich and so satisfying that the 
truth subtly and agreeably revealed does not 
admit of serious argument. 


THE WONDERFUL ONE-HOSS SHAY* 


Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then of a sudden, it—ah, but stay, 

I'll tell you what happened without delay; 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits,— 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five: 

Georgius Secundus was then alive,— 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake day 

That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 


Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot,— 
In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 


*Used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, the 
authorized publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace,—lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will,— 

Above or below, or within or without,— 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

That a chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 
With an “I dew vum,” or an “T tell yeou,”) 
He would build one shay to beat the taown 
’N’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry raoun’! 
It should be so built that it could n’ break daown; 
—Fur,” said the Deacon, “’t’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
’N’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke,— 
That was for spokes and floor and sills; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees; 
The panels of whitewood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the “Settler’s ellum,”— 
Last of its timber,—they couldn’t sell ’em. 


Never an axe had seen their chips, 
And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
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Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 
Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, — 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbrace bison skin, thick and wide; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he “put her through,”’— 
“There!” said the Deacon, “naow she'll dew.” 


Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 
Children and grandchildren,—where were they? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 

As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day! 


Eighteen hundred!—it came and found 
The Deacon’s masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten;— 
“Hahnsum kerridge” they called it then. 
Highteen hundred and twenty came;— 
Running as usual; much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then came fifty, and fifty-five. 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
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So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 
(This is a moral that runs at large; 
Take it—You’re welcome.—No extra charge.) 


First of November,—the Earthquake day,— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be,—for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whipple-tree neither less nor more, 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 

In another hour it will be worn out! 


First of November, Fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 
Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
“Huddup!” said the parson.—Off went they. 
The parson was working his Sunday’s text,— 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 

At what the—Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 
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Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, , 

Then something decidedly like a spill,— 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house clock,— 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock! 


—What do you think the parson found, 
When he got up and stared around? 
The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 
As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once,— 

All at once, and nothing first,— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


NOTES 

1. Read Holmes’ “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

2. Shay. Chaise. Be prepared to name all the essential parts of 
a chaise or carriage. 

3. Georgius Secundus. George II of England, who was born in 
Hanover and was German in speech and ideas. 

4. Lisbon-town saw the earth open. The great Lisbon earthquake 
occurred November 1, 1755. Look up a complete account of 
the disaster, 

5. Braddock’s army was done so brown.—A reference to the defeat 
of the British and the death of General Braddock in the 
expedition against Fort Duquesne. (Du-kane’.) 

6. Swore. Declared emphatically. The words in Yankee dialect 
following tell what the Deacon “swore” he would do. 


7. 


I 


o> Ot 


15. 
16. 
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Settler’s ellum. An elm-tree planted by the original settler of 
the town. 


. The pit. The pit in the tannery. 

. Encore. Also. 

. Working his.Sunday text. Preparing his sermon. 

. Fifthly. The fifth division of his sermon. 

. Be prepared to give the meanings of the following words and 


expressions as here used: logical, snuffy old drone, felloe, 
thill, thoroughbrace, lancewood, crossbars, linchpin, boot, 
Deacon’s masterpiece, flavor of mild -decay, nothing local, 
whipple-tree. 


EXERCISES 


. Tell something of the author of the poem. 
. In what spirit is the poem written? 
. With what historic events is the incident in the poem asso- 


ciated ? 


. Upon what theory did the Deacon construct “The Wonderful 


One-Hoss Shay’? 


. Explain in detail how he worked out the theory. 
. What was the result of his work? 
. What incidents are introduced to show the wonderful lasting 


qualities of the “shay”? 


. Explain the truth in the stanza beginning “Little of all we 


value here.” 


. What traces of age at last appear? 

. Explain “nothing local.” 

. Explain “There wasn’t a chance for one to start.” 

. Why have the parson working on his sermon when the end 


came? 


. Explain, 


“All at once, and nothing first,— 
Just as bubbles do when they burst.” 


. To what extent had the truth in the Deacon’s theory kept its 


youth? 
To what objection is “Logic is logic” the answer? 
What truth is revealed so playfully? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Hotmes: The Chambered Nautilus. The Voiceless. The Old Man 
Dreams. 
LonereLLow: The Builders. Ladder of St. Augustine. 
Hoiianp: Gradatim. 
Exxiorr: The Builders. 
HusBarD: A Message to Garcia. 
Pratt: The Gift of Empty Hands. 
Mark Twain: Whitewashing the Fence. 
Emerson: Essays—Self-Reliance. Intellect, 
ARNOLD: Self-Dependence. 
Bacon: Of Vicissitude of Things. 
=. 


PORTIA’S PLEA 
‘The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: It is twice blest; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, f 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 

—William Shakespeare. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
HINK of it! The first deaf and blind girl 


in the world to receive a college educa- 
tion! Little Helen Keller was stricken deaf and 
blind at the age of a year and a half, and con- 
sequently remained dumb also until her tenth 
year, when her teacher, Miss Sullivan, succeeded 
in getting her to make sounds with her lips, and 
soon afterward to speak. Through the care, 
patience, and devotion of Miss Sullivan, Miss 
Keller was prepared for college, and at the age 
of twenty-four, she graduated from Radcliffe 
with high honors. She is to-day a happy, useful 
woman, an intelligent conversationalist, and a 
writer of wonderful sympathy and power. She 
is a living witness of the miracles now being per- 
formed in educating deaf and blind children. 
Indeed, we can scarcely realize that the following 
story is written by a cultured and refined lady 
who, as a child, could neither see, hear, nor 
speak. Her sweet message should awaken in us 
all a desire to help to the fullest extent those wha 
are deprived of the delights we so much enjoy. 
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THE STORY OF MY LIFE* 


I was born on June 27, 1880, in Tuscumbia, a little 
town of northern Alabama. 

I lived, up to the time of the illness that deprived 
me of my sight and hearing, in a tiny house consist- 
ing of a large, square room, and a small one in which 
the servant slept. It was completely covered with 
vines, climbing roses, and honeysuckles. From the 
garden it looked like an arbor. The little porch was 
hidden from view by a screen of yellow roses and 
southern smilax. It was the favorite haunt of hum- 
ming birds’and bees. 

Even in the days before my teacher came, I used to 
feel along the square, stiff boxwood hedges, and, 
guided by the sense of smell, would find the first 
violets and lilies. 

I am told that while I was still in long dresses I 
insisted upon imitating everything that I saw other 
people do. At six months I could pipe out, “How 
d’ye,” and one day I attracted every one’s attention 
by saying, “Tea, tea, tea,” quite plainly. 

They tell me I walked the day I was a year old. 
My mother had just taken me out of the bath-tub 
and was holding me in her lap, when I was suddenly 
attracted by the flickering shadows of leaves that 
danced in the sunlight on the smooth floor. I 
slipped from my mother’s lap and almost ran toward 

* Used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Double- 


day, Page & Company, publishers of Helen Keller's “The Story of 
My Life.” 
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them. The impulse gone, I fell down and cried for 
her to take me up in her arms. 

Thesehappy daysdidnotlastlong. Onebriefspring, 
musical with the song of robin and mocking bird, one 
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summer rich in fruit and roses, one autumn of gold and 
crimson sped by and left their gifts at the feet of an 
eager, delighted child. Then in the dreary month of 
February came the illness which closed my eyes and 
ears. Gradually I got used to thesilence and darkness 
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that surrounded me and forgot that it had ever been 
different, until she came — my teacher — who was 
to set my spirit free. 

The most important day I remember in all my life 
is the one on which my teacher, Anne Mansfield 
Sullivan, came to me. 

The morning after my teacher came she led me 
into her room and gave me a doll. When I had 
played with it a little while, Miss Sullivan slowly 
spelled into my hand “d-o-I-l.”’ I was at once in- 
terested in this finger play and tried to imitate it. 
When I finally succeeded in making the letters cor- 
rectly, [ was flushed with childish pleasure and pride. 

Running down stairs to my mother I held up my 
hand and made the letters for doll. I did not know 
that I was spelling a word or even that words existed. 
I was simply making my fingers go in monkey-like 
imitation. In the days that followed I learned to 
spell in this uncomprehending way a great many 
words, among them, pin, hat, cup, and a few verbs 
like sit, stand, and walk. But my teacher had been 
with me several weeks before I understood that 
_ everything has a name. 

One day, while I was playing with my new doll, 
Miss Sullivan put my big rag doll into my lap also, 
spelled “‘d-o-I-l,’’ and tried to make me understand 
that “d-o-l-l” applied to both. Earlier in the day 
we had had a tussle over the words “‘m-u-g”’ and 
“w-a-t-e-r.”’ Miss Sullivan had tried to impress it 
upon me that “‘m-u-g”’ is mug and that “‘ w-a-t-e-r’’ 
is water, but I persisted in confounding the two. 
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We walked down the path to the well-house, at- 
tracted by the fragrance of the honeysuckle with 
which it was covered. Some one was drawing water 
and my teacher placed my hand under the spout. 
As the cool stream gushed over one hand she spelled 
into the other the word “ w-a-t-e-r,”’ first slowly, then 
rapidly. I stood still, my whole attention fixed 
upon the motion of her fingers. Suddenly I felt a 
misty consciousness as of something forgotten — a 
thrill of returning thought; and somehow the mys- 
tery of language was revealed to me. I knew that 
*‘w-a-t-e-r’? meant the wonderful cool something 
that was flowing over my hand. 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything 
had a name, and each name gave birth to a new 
thought. As we returned to the house every object 
which I touched seemed to quiver with life. 

I learned a great many new words that day. Ido 
not remember what they all were but I do know that 
mother, father, sister, teacher, were among them. It 
would have been difficult to find a happier child than 
I was as I lay in my crib at the close of that eventful 
day, and lived over the joys it had brought me, and 
for the first time longed for a new day to come. 


At ten years of age Helen Keller wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the poet Whittier, who declared it “‘one 
of the most welcome of all’? among two or three 
hundred birthday letters: 

Dear Kind Poet: This is your birthday; that was 
the first thought which came into my mind when I 
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awoke this morning, and it made me glad to think I 
could write you a letter and tell you how much your 
little friends love their sweet Poet and his birthday. 

This evening they are going to entertain their 
friends with music and readings from your poems. 
I hope the swift-winged messengers of love will be 
here to carry some of the sweet melody to you, in 
your little study by the Merrimac. 

At first I was sorry when I found that the sun had 
hidden his shining face behind dull clouds, but after- 
wards I thought why he did it, and then I was happy. 
The sun knows that you like to see the world covered 
with beautiful white snow, and so he kept back all 
his brightness, and let the crystals form in the sky. 
When they are ready, they will softly fall and tender- 
ly cover every object. Then the sun will appear in 
all his radiance and fill the world with light. 

If I were with you to-day, I would give you eighty- 
three kisses, one for each year you have lived. 
Eighty-three years seems very long to me. Does it 
seem long to you? I wonder how many years there 
will be in eternity.’ Iam afraid I cannot think about 
so much time. I received the letter which you wrote 
me last summer, and I thank you for it. I am stay- 
ing in Boston now, at the Institution for the Blind, 
and I have not commenced my studies yet, because 
my dearest friend, Mr. Anagnos, wants me to rest 
and play a great deal. 

Teacher is well, and sends kindest remembrance to 
you. The happy Christmas time is almost here! 
I hope your Christmas Day will be a very happy one, 
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and that the New Year will be full of brightness and 
joy for you and every one. 


CHONHAE HOWE 


From your little friend, 
HELEN KELLER. 
NOTES 


. Helen Keller. If possible have the complete volume of “‘The Story 


of My Life,” by Helen Keller, in the library. 


. Tuscumbia, pronounced Tiis-ctim’bi-a. 
. Look up carefully the meanings of any of the following words not 


clear: flickering, impulse, uncomprehending, confounding, con- 
sciousness, imitating, tussle, mystery of language. 


EXERCISES 


. When and where was Helen Keller born? 
. Describe her birthplace. 
. What kind of child was she? 


What caused her misfortune? 
What was the most important day of her life? 


. Explain “who was to set my spirit free.” 

. Just how did she learn names of objects? 

. Explain how “the mystery of language” was revealed to her. 

. Why now did every object touched seem to quiver with life? 

. How does her letter to Whittier compare with the average letter of 


a girl ten years of age? 


. Select some expressions in the letter not commonly used by girls 


of that age. 


. Where was she when she wrote the letter? 
. What, in the letter, shows at least one good reason for her love for 


Whittier? 


14. If with her misfortune Helen Keller could do so much, what inspira- 


tion in her life for each of us? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Miron: Sonnet on His Blindness. 
Haut Caine: The Light-Born Messenger. 
Saxe: The Blind Men and the Elephant. 
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Warrier: Letter to Helen Keller. 

HetEen Keiier: The Story of My Life. 

Report of U. S. Commissioner of Education—The Education of Blind 
and Deaf Children. 


THE SHIP OF STATE 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
e What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
*T is of the wave, and not the rock; 
°T is but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee,— 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,— are all with thee! 
— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


\/THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 
A SMALL congregation of Separatists, a 
radical branch of the Puritans who rebelled 
against the Established Church of England, 
_ succeeded (1608) in escaping from England to 
Holland to avoid the wrath of James I. They 
endured severe hardships in Holland for twelve 
years, and finally they decided to go to America 
where “they hoped to build up a strong, pros- 
perous English colony, enjoying entire liberty 
of worship and advancing the gospel in those 
remote parts of the world.” A band of less than 
a hundred Pilgrims sailed for America in the 
Mayflower and, after carefully exploring the 
Massachusetts coast, landed December 21, 1620, 
in what has since been known as Plymouth 
harbor. The rock on which they landed is still 
proudly shown the traveler as he visits the 
historic scenes at Plymouth. 

To one who has visited Plymouth, with its 
rocky shores and forest-covered hills, the open- 
ing picture of the poem is wonderfully vivid. 
To one who has read the history of the hardships 
endured and the obstacles met and overcome 
by the Pilgrim Fathers, the remaining stanzas 


are a triumph-song. Mrs. Hemans was English 
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THE BARMECIDE FEAST 


VERY one likes a jester if the jester can 
smile when the tables are turned. The fol- 
lowing story is the basis of many humorous 
references and of much interesting comment. 
When a public speaker promises the audience 
great things and utterly disappoints them, he is * 
said to give them a “Barmecide Feast.””» When 
inflated investment concerns redeem their liberal 
pledges in promises only, they are said to spread 
before their patrons a “Barmecide Feast.” 
When individuals imagine themselves to be 
something when they are nothing, they are hap- 
pily termed “Barmecides.” All these and many 
more such references are made clear in the fol- 
lowing story which humorously illustrates the 
' difference between false service and true service. 


THE BARMECIDE FEAST 


A certain man, Shacabac by name, was reduced, 
by reverse of fortune, to the necessity of begging 
his bread. In this occupation he acquitted him- 
self with great address. His chief aim was to 
procure admission, by bribing the officers and 


domestics, into the houses of the great, and, by - 
209 . 
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having access to their persons, to excite their 
compassion. 

By this means he one day gained aan ion to a 
magnificent building, in which, luxuriously reclin- 
ing on a sofa in a room richly furnished, he found 
the master, a Barmecide, who, in the most obliging 
manner, thus addressed him: “Welcome to my 
house. What dost thou wish, my friend?” 

“T am in a great want. I suffer from hunger, 
~ and have nothing to eat,” said the intruder. 

The Barmecide was much astonished at this 
answer. ‘‘ What!” he cried. “What! nothing to 
eat! Am I in the city, and thou in it hungry? It 
is a thing I cannot endure. Thou shalt be happy as 
heart can wish. Thou must stay and partake of 
my salt. Whatever I have is thine.” 

“O my master! I have not patience to wait, for 
T am in a state of extreme hunger. I have eaten 
nothing this day.” 

“What! is it true that even at this late hour 
thou hast not broken thy fast? Alas! poor man, 
he will die with hunger.— Halloo, there, boy! 
bring us instantly a basin of water, that we may 
wash our hands,” 

Although no boy appeared, and Shacabac observed 
neither basin nor water, the Barmecide nevertheless 
began to rub his hands, as if some one held the 
water for him; and while he was doing this he 
urged Shacabac to’ do the same. Shacabac by 
. this supposed that the Barmecide was fond of fun; 
and, as he liked a jest himself, he approached, and 
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pretended to wash his hands, and afterwards to 
wipe them with a napkin held by the attendant. 

*“Now bring us something to eat,” said Barme- 
cide, “and take care not to keep us waiting. Set 
the table here. Now lay the dishes on it.— Come, 
friend, sit down at the table here. Eat, and be 
not ashamed; for thou art hungry, and I know 
how thou art suffering from the violence of thy 
hunger.”” Saying these words, although nothing 
had been brought to eat, he began as if he had 
taken something on his plate, and pretended, to 
put it in his mouth and chew it, adding, “Eat, I 
beg of thee; for a hungry man, thou seemest to 
have but a poor appetite. What thinkest thou of 
this bread?” 

Shacabae said to himself, ‘Verily this is a man 
that loveth to jest with others; then to the Bar- 
mecide: “‘O my master, never in my life have I 
seen bread more beautifully white than this, or of 
a sweeter taste. Where didst thou procure it?” 

“This,” said the host, “was made by a slave of 
mine whom I purchased for five hundred pieces 
of gold. Boy! bring to us the dish the like of 
which is not found among the viands of kings.— 
Eat, O my guest! for thou art hungry — violently 
so — and in absolute want of food.” 

Shacabac twisted his mouth about as if eating 
heartily, and said, “‘ Verily this is a dish worthy the 
table of the great Solomon.” 

“Eat on, my friend,” replied the Barmecide.— 
“Boy! place before us the lamb fattened with 
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almonds.— Now, this is a dish never found but at 
my table, and I wish thee to eat thy fill ofat. 2eAs 
he said this, he pretended to take a piece in his 
hand, and put it to Shacabac’s mouth. Shacabac 
held his head forward, opened his mouth, pretended 
to take the piece, and to chew and swallow it 
with the greatest delight, saying, “O my master! 
verily this dish hath not its equal in sweetness of 
flavor.” 

**Do justice to it, I pray, and eat more of it,” said 
his. host. ‘‘The goose, too, is very fat. Try only 
a leg and a wing.— Ho there, boy! bring us a fresh 
supply.” At which, Shacabac protested, “O no, 
my lord! for in truth, I cannot eat any more.” 

“Let the dessert, then, be served,” said the Bar- 
mecide, “and the fruit be brought. Taste these 
dates: they are just gathered, and very good. 
Here, too, are some fine walnuts, and here some 
delicious raisins. Eat, and be not ashamed.” 

Shacabac’s jaws were by this time weary of 
chewing nothing. ‘I assure thee,” said he, “I am 
so full that I can not eat another morsel of this 
cheer.” 

“Well, then,” said the joker, “we will now have 
the wine.— Boy, bring us the wine!— Here, my 
friend, take this cup: it will delight thee. Come, 
drink my health, and tell me if thou thinkest the 
wine good.” But the wine, like the dinner and 
dessert, did not appear. However, he pretended 
to pour some out, and drank the first glass, after 
which he poured out another for his guest. 
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Shacabac-took the imaginary glass, and, first 
holding it up to the light to see if it was of a good, 
bright color, he put it to his nose to inhale its per- 
fume; then, making a profound reverence to the 
Barmecide, he drank it off with every mark of 
keen appreciation. The Barmecide continued to 
pour out one bumper after another so frequently, 
that Shacabac, pretending that the wine had got 
into his head, feigned to be tipsy. This being the 
case, he raised his fist, and gave his host such a 
violent blow that he knocked him down. Where- 
upon the Barmecide shouted: ‘What, thou vilest 
of creation! Art thou mad?” 

“O my master!’ said Shacabac, “‘thou hast fed 
me with thy provisions, and regaled me with old 
wine; and I have become intoxicated, and com- 
mitted an outrage upon thee. But thou art of 
too exalted dignity to be angry with me for my 
ignorance!’ At which the Barmecide burst into 
laughter. ““Come,” said he, “I have long been 
looking for a man of thy character. Let us be 
friends. ‘Thou hast kept up the jest in pretending 
to eat: now thou shalt make my house thy home, and 
eat in it in earnest.” 

Having said this, he clapped his hands. Several 
slaves instantly appeared, whom he ordered to 
set out the table and serve the dinner. His com- 
mands were quickly obeyed, and Shacabac now 
enjoyed in reality the good things of which he had 
before partaken only in dumb show.— From The 
Arabian Nights. 
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NOTES 


1. Read other tales from ‘“‘The Arabian Nights.” Everyone oughi to 
be familiar with “‘ Aladdin’s Lamp.” 

2. Shacabac. Pronounced Shic-a’ bic. 

3. Barmecide. Pronounced Bir’ mé-sid. A member of the Barmecides, 
a wealthy Persian family which furnished counsellors to the 
Caliphs of Bagdad. From this story it may be seen that The 
Barmecide Feast means an imaginary feast. 

4. Be prepared to give the correct meanings of the following words and 
expressions as here used: acquitted, great address, compassion, 
salt, fast, viands, dessert, morsel, perfume, profound reverence, 
bumper, feigned, dumb show. 


EXERCISES 


1. Who are the leading characters in this story? 
2. Tell something of each. 
3. Describe their first meeting. 
4. How seriously did the Barmecide take the pathetic plea of his guest? 
5. Explain “‘ Whatever I have is thine.” 
6. What fun is there for the Barmecide in forcing Shacabac to go 
through all these motions? 
7. What leads Shacabac to help out the pretense? 
8: What shows Shacabac’s extreme efforts to please his host? 
9} What fatal mistake did the Barmecide make? 
10) How did Shacabac profit by the Barmecide’s lack of foresight? 
(11) How did the Barmecide regard Shacabac as Shacabac gave him 
the violent blow? 
12: What explanation did Shacabac make? : 
13. What is shown of the Barmecide in that he took the joke so well 
when his guest turned the tables? 
14, What did the Barmecide mean by “‘I have long been looking for 
a man of thy character’’? 
15. Point out one humorous and one serious thought illustrated by this 
story. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


S1tt: The Fool’s Prayer. 
CLEMENS: Tom Sawyer. 
The Arabian Nights Tales. 
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Knox: Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
Hutcurnson: The Fool’s Waltz. 

EverarpD JAcK AppLETON: The Fighting Failure. 
Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 

Wairtier: The Brother of Mercy. 

Matruew xxv, 34-46. 

LuKE x, 25-37: Story of the Good Samaritan. 


THE MAN THAT WINS 


Throughout his life he was a man of luck—a 
man of success. And why? Because he had the 
eye to see his opportunity, the heart to prompt 
to well-timed action, the nerve to consummate 
a perfect work. And no tyrant passion dragged 
him back; no enthusiasm, no foibles encumbered 
his way.— Charlotte Bronté. 


BOOKS 


Except a living man, there isnothing more wonder- 
ful than a book!— a message to us from the dead — 
from human souls whom we never saw, who lived, 
perhaps, thousands of miles away; and yet these, in 
those little sheets of paper, speak to us, amuse us, 
terrify us, teach us, open their hearts to us as 
brothers.— Charles Kingsley. 


LEONAINIE 


OTHING moves our hearts to grief like 
the death of a little child. The poetry and 
pathos of Dickens’ “Death of Little Nell” will 
always touch the hearts of child-lovers. The 
great teacher, Froebel, was right when he said, 
“The child is the living, witness of the presence 
of God.” “So when a child dies, it seems that a 
part of heaven is gone from earth. No one in 
our day seems to feel this so keenly as does our 
Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley. Although 
he never has had children of his own, Riley 
sings charming child-songs. In this exquisite 
child-poem he has given a grown-up’s inter- 
pretation of childhood, and has hinted that 
sorrow for the death of a child is too deep for 
even the consolation of prayer. 

The following incident, connected with the 
first publication of “Leonainie’” and with 
Riley’s rise to favor with the eastern magazines, 
is of interest to all. The account is given by 
Mr. J. W. Iden, of Parsons, Kansas, an enthu- 
silastic disciple of the “‘Hoosier Poet.” 


“James Whitcomb Riley, the ‘Hoosier Poet,’ 
while deservedly popular in his native state and 


throughout the West, was unable to gain. recogni- 
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tion from the eastern magazines. He felt that this 
was an injustice to him, and ascribed it to the 
prevailing eastern prejudice against those who 
have had the misfortune to be born west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 


JAMES WuHITcomMB RILEY 


“Eastern literary doors were closed, locked, and 
bolted against him, and so it came about that he 
resolved to capture by strategy that which suc- 
cessfully resisted assault. 
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“He secured an old and well-worn copy of Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, wrote Edgar Allan Poe’s 
name on one of the fly leaves, and on the other 
wrote the now famous poem, ‘Leonainie,’ and 
took the book to the editor of a weekly newspaper 
in one of the smaller cities of eastern Indiana. 
He made this editor acquainted with his plans, 
and the next.issue of this Indiana weekly con- 
tained an account of the finding of an old dic- 
tionary with Poe’s name on one of its fly leaves 
and an unpublished poem on another. ‘It was sug- 
gested editorially that it was barely possible the 
book had once been the property of Edgar Allan 
Poe, and that the poem, which was published in 
full, might prove to be the work of the famous 
author of ‘The Raven.” 

“Apparently by the merest accident, a copy of 
this paper fell into the hands of the literary edi- 
tor of a prominent eastern magazine, and proved 
to be a veritable literary bomb-shell. It was her- 
alded as the literary ‘find’ of that generation, and 
the Indiana editor was made the subject of much 
adverse comment because of the obtuseness that 
had prevented him from recognizing this literary 
pearl. 

“During all this time Riley and his friend, the 
editor, maintained a discreet and misleading si- 
lence. Letters began to pour in upon the editor’s 
table from the publishers of the leading maga- 
zines, which were ample evidence that the plan 
was working well. 
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“After consultation with Riley, the editor, in a 
subsequent issue, gave out, through his editorial 
columns, the facts connected with the first publi- 
cation of ‘Leonainie.’ The literary gods who 
dwelt along the Atlantic coast were shocked, sur- 
prised, and a bit angry, but it was now too late. 
The poem had been extensively copied by both 
American and English reviewers, and had been 
frequently. declared to be not only the genuine 
literary offspring of Poe, but one of his best, if 
not his very best. In fact, after the name of the 
real author was disclosed, so good an authority 
as Edmund Clarence Stedman maintained with 
considerable warmth that the poem was unques- 
tionably written by Poe. 

“Since that time the ‘Hoosier Poet’ has been 
warmly welcomed by those who once subscribed 
without reservation to the doctrine that no good 
poem can come from the pen of a native of the 
uncultured West.” 

LEONAINIE* 
LEONAINIE—angels named her; 
And they took the light 
Of the laughing stars and framed her 
In a smile of white; | 
And they made her hair of gloomy 
Midnight, and her eyes of bloomy 
Moonshine, and they brought her to me 
In the solemn night. 


*From Armazindy, by James Whitcomb Riley, copyright 1894. 
Used by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 
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In a solemn night of summer, 
When my heart of gloom 
Blossomed up to greet the comer 
Like a rose in bloom; 
All forebodings that distressed me. 
I forgot as Joy caressed me— 
(Lying Joy! that caught and pressed me 
In the arms of doom!) 
Only spake the little lisper / Prfo-\ 
In the Angel-tongue; | 
Yet I, listening, heard her whisper,— 
“Songs are only sung 
Here below that they may grieve you— 
Tales but told you to deceive you,— 
So must Leonainie leave you 
While her love is young.” 


Then God smiled and it was morning. _ 
Matchless and supreme -.2- {co )2-”” 
Heaven’s glory seemed adorning 
Earth with its esteem: 
Every heart but mine seemed gifted 
With the voice of prayer, and lifted 
Where my Leonainie drifted 
From me like a-dreamm+) 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


NOTES 
1. Leonainie (1é’d-na’né). Pronounce the name many times 
until you can appreciate its real musie. 
2. Read and re-read the entire poem with no thought of analyzing 
it closely. See how its meaning grows on you. 


A PARABLE ON BROTHERLY LOVE 


T is a fine art to know how to live well in even 

so small a thing as in lending a mere trifle to 
one’s brother or in making him a gift. An old 
adage warns us not to “look a gift horse in the 
mouth” in order to show the attitude of some 
who are moved to give falsely. Christ told His 
disciples that the widow who gave her all when 
she gave the mite had given more than many 
who had given a great store. James Russell 
Lowell tells us: 


“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


In this “parable” Franklin has given us a 
similar version of brotherly love. In order to 
treat so high a theme, he very fittingly adopted 
the Biblical style and language. It is said that 
Franklin used to take great delight in reading 
this “parable” to his friends, who were often 
greatly puzzled when asked to tell in what part 
of the Bible the parable was found. 
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A PARABLE ON BROTHERLY LOVE 


1. In those days there was no worker of iron in 
all the land. And the merchants of Midian passed 
by with their camels, bearing spices, and myrrh, 
and balm, and wares of iron. 

2. And Reuben bought an ax of the Ishmaelite 
merchants which he prized highly, for there was 
none in his father’s house. 

3. And Simeon said unto Reuben, his brother, 
‘Lend me, I pray thee, thine ax.” But he refused, 
and would not. 

4. And Levi also said unto him, “My brother, lend 
me, I pray thee, thine ax.”” And he refused him also. 

5. Then came Judah unto Reuben, and entreated 
him, saying, “‘Lo, thou lovest me, and I have always 
loved thee; do not refuse me the use of thine ax.” 

6. But Reuben turned from him, and refused him 
likewise. 

7. Nowit came to pass that Reuben hewed timber 
on the bank of the river, and his ax fell therein, and 
he could by no means find it. 

8. But Simeon, Levi, and Judah had sent a mes- 
senger after the Ishmaelites, with money, and had 
bought for themselves each an ax. 

9. Then came Reuben unto Simeon, and said, 
“Lo, I have lost mine ax, and my work is unfinished: 
lend me thine, I pray thee.” 

10. And Simeon answered him, saying, ‘‘Thou 
wouldst not lend me thine ax; therefore will I not 
lend thee mine.” 
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11. Then went he unto Levi, and said unto him, 
“My brother, thou knowest my loss and my neces- 
sity; lend me, I pray thee, thine ax.” 

12. And Levi reproached him, saying, “‘Thou 
wouldst not lend me thine ax when I desired it; but 
I will be better than thou, and I will lend thee 
mine.” 

13. And Reuben was grieved at the rebuke of 
Levi, and, being ashamed, turned from him, and took 
not the ax, but sought his brother Judah. 

14. And as he drew near, Judah beheld his 
countenance as it were covered with grief and 
shame; and he prevented him, saying, “‘My brother, 
I know thy loss, but why should it trouble thee? Lo, 
have I not an ax that will serve both thee and me? 
Take it, I pray thee, and use it as thine own.” 

15. And Reuben fell upon his neck, and kissed 
him, with tears, saying, “Thy kindness is great, but 
thy goodness in forgiving me is greater. Thou art 
indeed my brother, and whilst I live will I surely 
love thee.” 

16. And Judah said, “Let us also love our other 
brethren; behold, are we not all of one blood?” 

17. And Joseph saw these things, and reported 
them to his father, Jacob. 

18. And Jacob said, “Reuben did wrong, but he 
repented; Simeon also did wrong; and Levi was not 
altogether blameless. But the heart of Judah is 
princely. Judah has the soul of aking. His father’s 
children shall bow down before him, and he shall 
rule over his brethren.”— Benjamin Franklin. 
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NOTES 


. If possible, get and read a copy of Franklin’s Autobiography. 


Notice especially how he taught himself to write good English. 


. Read from the Bible the story of Joseph and his brethren. 
) Define as used here:“entreated, rebuke, prevented, parable, wares, 


messenger, necessity. / 
a 


EXERCISES 


. Where is the scene of the parable laid? 


2. What were the ‘‘wares of iron” which the Midian merchants may 


ID oO PS 


have brought to Jacob and his sons? 


. Was Reuben necessarily wiser or better than his brethren because 


he bought a more useful and desirable thing than they? 


. Was Simeon justifiable in trying to borrow at all? 

. Was Reuben justified in refusing to lend the ax? 

. How did-Levi’s request differ from Simeon’s? 

. How did Judah’s request differ from the requests of Simeon and 


Levi? 


. What qualities of character does Reuben show so far? 

. When you first read the story, did you blame Simeon? 

. In what respect did Levi fail to be magnanimous? 

. What really caused Reuben to turn away from Levi? 

. From the narrative, what moved Judah to proffer the lending of 


his ax before Reuben had said anything? 


. Who did the entreating in this case? 
. Explain fully Reuben’s answer to Judah. 
. What new characteristic is revealed when Judah insists’ that they 


must love the other brethren too? 


. On whom did Jacob leave the greatest load of error? 
. What proved that Judah had “‘the soul of a king”’? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 
Lowetu: The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Houianp: My Dog Blanco. 
-Hueo: The Bishop and the Convict. ‘Toilers of the Sea. 
Van Dyxn: The Mansion. 
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Dickens: A Christmas Carol. 

Warrtier: The Brother of Mercy. 

Biste: The Parable of the Prodigal Son. Parable of the Pharisee and 
Publican. 


/) A THING OF BEAUTY 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breath- 
ing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
-?Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 
An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 
| — John Keats. 


A BOY’S SONG 


BiVERY heart leaps with joy at the thought 

of a holiday. Picnicking, nutting, hunting, 
riding, climbing, swimming, fishing, and taking 
long walks in God’s free out-of-doors are some 
of the ways in which children love to spend a 
glad holiday. In this poem the author has 
given us the rollicking spirit of two English lads. 
School is out. Lessons are over. They can re- 
strain themselves no longer. With a _ wild 
“Whoop!” they burst into the great out-of- 
doors where their spirits can be free. Indeed, 
the poem seems to tell what’s in the heart of 
every boy, American as well as English, and we 
long to join them in their innocent glee. 


A BOY’S SONG 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 


That’s the way for Billy and me. 
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Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There, to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from their play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play 

Through the meadow, among the hay; 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 

— James Hogg. 


I NOTES 

1. James Hogg, the “Ettrick Shepherd,” was born in Ettrick, in south- 
ern Scotland, in 1770. Until he was thirty he had had but half 
a year’s schooling, save that given him as a shepherd boy among 
the beautiful hills and along the streams of his native country. 
He was a real boy with round, full face, ruddy complexion, and 
with bright blue eyes beaming with fun and joy. After his meet- 
ing with Sir Walter Scott he was inspired to write a number of 
charming poems on nature and country life. 

2. Tell of the things you like to do after school or on a holiday. 

3. Lea. A meadow or grassy field. 

4. Hawthorn. A tree with small, fragrant flowers, very common in 
England. 
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5. Trace the homeward bee.’ It was great sport for the boys to follow 
the bee to its home in some old tree in order that they might get 
the honey. 

6. Hazel bank. A bank covered with hazel brush which bears the 
small nuts so highly prized by the children. 

Wie Banter. 'To tease one or to dare him to do some trick or feat. 

8 y Pronounce distincily, give meanings of, and use in sentences of 
your own making: pools, trout, lea, sweetest, latest, nestlings, 
chirp, mowers, hazel, shadow, clustering, maidens, banter, mead- 
ow, waterya— 

. Articulation drills. Read slowly at first, then more rapidly. 
(a) Where the mowers mow the cleanest. Where the hay lies 
thick and greenest. 
(b) Where the gray trout lies asleep. 
(c) Up the water and o’er the lea. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Why should the author write good out-of-door poems? 
2. Why is this poem called “A Boy’s Song’’? : 
3. Who were Billy and his companion? 
4. What does the first stanza tell of their idea of a good time? The 
second stanza? 
5. Why do boys like to go “‘ where the nestlings chirp and flee’’? 
6. Explain “trace the homeward bee.” 
7. What other things do these boys like? 
8. Why can not such a boy tell why some boys fight and tease? 
9. What shows this boy’s love for birds, for flowers, for streams, for 
meadows? : 
10. What kind of boy do you think such a boy would be at home? 
Among his playmates? At school? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Hoge: The Skylark. 

Wauirtier: The Barefoot Boy. 

Lonerettow: My Lost Youth. Children’s Hour. 
Van Dyxe: The Ruby Crowned Knight. 

Crisra Smita: Jack in the Pulpit. 

AuuincHAM: Wishing. 

Westwoop: Little Bell. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER 
ye we see the picture known as “St. 


Christopher”’ we at once want to know 
its story. There is the great, strong giant, with 
his huge staff, bearing a sweet little child across 
the mad river. We wonder what it all means. 
We learn that long ago there lived in the land 
of Canaan a mighty giant. He was so strong 
and could carry such heavy loads that he was 
called “‘Offerus,’? which means ‘The Bearer.”’ 
He was so proud of his strength that he said he 
would serve no one but the most powerful king 
he could find. The following story told by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Charles in “The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family,” explains the picture and tells 
how at last the great giant found the most 
powerful of kings. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER* 


Offerus was a soldier and a heathen. He was also 
a great giant. He did not likes to obey, but to 
command. He did not care what harm he did to 
others, but lived a very wild life, attacking and 
plundering all who came in his way. He only wished” 
for one thing,—to sell his services to the very 
mightiest.\/ 

*From Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family by Mrs. Elizabeth 


Charles. Used by the courteous permission of Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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He had heard that the“emperor) was the most 
powerful man in the world; so he said, “Lord Em- 
peror, will you have me? -To none less will I sell 
my heart’s blood.” 

The emperor looked at his great strength, his 
giant chest, and his mighty fists. Then he said, 
“Tf thou wilt serve me forever, Offerus, I will 
allow it.” 

Immediately the giant answered, “To serve you 
forever is not so easily promised; but as long as I 
am your soldier, none in east or west shall trouble 
you.” 

Thereupon he went with the emperor through all 
the land, and the emperor was delighted with him. 
All the soldiers were miserable, helpless creatures 
compared to Offerus. 

Now the emperor had a harper, who sang from 
morning till bedtime. Whenever the emperor was 
weary with the march, this minstrel had to touch his 
harp strings. 

Once, at eventide, they pitched the tents near a 
forest. The emperor ate and drank; the minstrel 
sang a merry song. But when, in his song, he spoke 
of the evil spirit, the emperor signed the cross on his 
forehead. 

“What is this?” cried Offerus aloud to his com- 
‘rades. 

Then the emperor said, “Offerus, listen! I did 
it on account of an evil spirit who is said to live in 
this forest.” 

That seemed strange to Offerus, and he said 
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scornfully to the emperor, “I have a fancy for wild_ 
boars and deer., Let us hunt in this forest.” 

~ The emperor said softly, ““Offerus, no! Let alone 
the‘chase in this forestjfor thou mightest harm thy 
soul.” 

Then Offerus made a wry face and said, “The 
grapes are sour; if your highness is afraid of the 
evil spirit, I will enter the service of this lord who 
is mightier than you.’ Thereupon he coolly de- 
manded his pay, and strode off cheerily into the 
thickest depths of the forest. 

In a wild clearing of the forest he found the altar 
of the evil spirit, and called three times in a loud 
voice. When it was midnight, the earth seemed to 
crack and a pitch-black rider appeared on a coal- 
black horse. The rider rode at Offerus furiously, 
and sought to bind him with solemn promises. But 
Offerus said, “‘ We shall see.” 

Then they went together through the kingdoms 
of the world, and Offerus found him a better 
master than the emperor. He seldom needed to 
polish his armor, but had plenty of feasting and 
fun. 

However, one day, as they went along the high- 
road, three tall crosses stood before them. Then 
the evil spirit suddenly shivered and said, “Let us 
creep around by the byroad.” 

Said Offerus, “Methinks you are afraid of those 
crosses!” Drawing his bow, he shot an arrow into 
the middle cross. 

“Don’t do that!” said the evil spirit, softly; “do 
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you not know that the Son of Mary now exercises 
great power?” g 

“Tf that be the case,” said Offerus, ““I came to 
you bound by no promise. Now I will seek further 
for the Mightiest, whom only I will serve.” 

The evil spirit departed with a mocking laugh, and 
Offerus went on his way, asking every traveler he 
met for the Son of Mary. But alas! few bear him 
in their hearts, and none could tell the giant where 
the Son of Mary dwelt. 

One evening the weary giant met an old hermit, 
who gave him a night’s lodging in his cell. The 
hermit listened to Offerus, showed him plainly the 
path of faith, and told him he must fast and pray. 
But he replied, “I should lose my strength altogether 
if I did that, and then I should be useless.” 

“Then,” said the hermit, “you may try another 
way. Give yourself up heartily to some good work.” 

“Ah! let me hear!’ cried Offerus. “I have 
strength for that.” 

“See, yonder flows a mighty river, which hinders 
pilgrims. It has neither ford nor bridge. Carry 
the faithful over on thy back.”’ 

“Tf I can please the Son of Mary in that way, 
willingly will I carry the travelers to and fro.” 

Thereupon he built a hut of reeds upon the borders 
of the river, and dwelt thenceforth among the water 
rats and beavers. Day by day he carried pilgrims 
over the river cheerfully, like a great camel or 
elephant. But if any one offered him ferry money, 
he said, “I labor for the Son of Mary.” 
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And when, after many years, Offerus’s hair had 
grown white, one stormy night a plaintive little voice 
called to him: “Dear, good, tall Offerus, carry me 
across.” 

Offerus was tired and sleepy, but he thought 
faithfully of the Son of Mary. With weary arms he 
seized the pine trunk, which was his staff when the 
floods rolled high, and waded through the river 
nearly to the opposite shore. He saw no pilgrim 
there, so he thought, “‘I was dreaming,” and went 
back and lay down to sleep again. 

But scarcely had he fallen asleep when again came 
the little voice, this time very plaintive and touch- 
ing: “Offerus, good, dear, great, tall Offerus, carry 
me across!’ 

Patiently the old giant crossed the river again, but 
neither man nor mouse was to be seen. Back again 
he went, lay down, and was soon fast asleep. And 
lo! once more came the little voice, clear, and plain- 
tive, and imploring: ‘“‘Good, dear, giant Offerus, 
carry me across!” 

A third time he seized his pine trunk, and went 
through the cold river. ‘This time he found a tender, 
fair little boy, with golden hair. He looked at the 
giant with eyes full of love and trust. 

Offerus lifted him up with two fingers, but, 
when he had entered the river, the little child 
weighed on him like a ton. Heavier and heavier 
grew the weight, until the water almost reached his 
chin. 

However, he struggled through, and, tottering to 
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the other side, set the child gently down on the bank. 
Then he said, ‘‘ My little lord, I pray thee, come not 
this way again. Scarcely have I escaped this time 
with my life.” 

But the fair child baptized Offerus on the spot, and 
said to him: ‘‘Fear not, but rejoice! All thy sins 
are forgiven! Thou hast carried the Son of Mary. 
Henceforth thou shalt be called, not Offerus, but 
Christofferus.”— Mrs. Elizabeth Charles. 


NOTES 


1. Read the Legend of St. Christopher in Horace E. Scudder’s Book of 
Legends. 

. Offerus. . Pronounced Of" fér-us. 

3. Christopher. Pronounced Christ’ 5-fér, from Christofferus, the Christ 

bearer. 

4. Legend. Pronounced léj’ énd. A myth, fable, or wonderful story 

coming down from the past, but not literally true. 

5. Heathen (hé’ th’n). One who does not believe in the true God. 

. Signed the cross. Made the sign of the cross. 

. Son of Mary. Jesus, or Christ. 

. Hermit (hér’ mit). One who lives alone for religious motives. 

. Pilgrims. (pil’ grims). Those who travel far to yisit holy places. 

. The grapes are sour. Read Ausop’s “The Fox and the Grapes.” 

. Drill on the correct pronunciation of the following: soldier, plunder- 
ing, emperor, miserable, harper, minstrel, chase, cheerily, service, 
earth, furiously, shivered, lodging, fast, strength, traveler, plain- 
tive, weary, opposite, neither, imploring, weighed, baptized. 

12. Show that you know the meanings of these words by using them in 

sentences of your own making. 

13. Read the following sentences, slowly at first, then more rapidly, 

pronouncing every syllable of each word distinctly: 
(a) The emperor looked at his great strength, his giant chest, 
and his mighty fists. ; 
(b) Patiently the old giant crossed the river again. 
(c) Good, dear, giant Offerus, carry me across. 
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EXERCISES 


. Who was Offerus and what kind of person was he? 

What was his one wish? 

. Whom did he first serve? 

. What effect did speaking of the evil spirit have on the emperor? 
Why was the emperor afraid to hunt in the forest? 

. Why did Offerus now leave the emperor? 

What was Offerus’ experience in the forest? 

. What only did the evil spirit seem to fear? 

. Whom did Offerus now decide to serve? 

10. Why did not Offerus want to fast and pray? 

11. What good work was he willing to do instead? 

12. What answer did he give to those who offered him ferry money? 
13. What shows how long he worked for the Son of Mary? 

14. What clear voice came to him like a dream? 

15. What pilgrim did he find calling him? 

16. Why did the little child seem so great a burden? 

17. What blessings came to the giant for his service? 

18. Explain fully the meaning of ‘‘ Christopher” and tell the story of the 
picture. _ , 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


ScuppEr: The Legend of St. Christopher, from The Book of Legends. 
Cuarues: The Schonberg-Cotta Family. 

Lucas: The Three Cakes, in Forgotten Tales of Long Ago. 
Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 

Mattuew: Chapter xxv, 34-46. 

LuKE x, 25-37: Story of the Good Samaritan. 
Srrvenson: The Lamplighter. 

Foss: The House by the Side of the Road. 

Lonerettow: The Legend Beautiful. 

Naytor: Dr. John Goodfellow—Office Upstairs. 

Heven Hunt Jackson: The Legend of St. Christopher. 


THE SANDPIPER 


RS. CELIA THAXTER, whose name as 
a girl was Celia Laighton, lived on the 
Isles of Shoals, just off the coast of New Hamp- 
shire, where her father was keeper of the light- 
house. She spent a great deal of her childhood 
out-of-doors and learned to love all kinds of 
animals. After a stormy night, Celia would 
go out with her father to gather driftwood, but 
it was said of her that she spent most of her 
time hunting and caring for the birds which had 
been blown against the lighthouse and hurt dur- 
ing the storm. She made friends with the beach 
birds, and when grown wrote this beautiful 
poem to acknowledge her tender comradeship 
with them. 


THE SANDPIPER * 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I, 
And fast Bgather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood bleached and dry xq 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit,— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


*Used by special arrangement with Houghton Mifflin Co., publish- 
ers of the works of ote Thaxter. 
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Above our heads’the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach,— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet-and mournful cry. 

He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery. 

THe has no thought of any wrong; 

He scans me with a fearless eye. 

Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky: 
For are we. not*God’schildren both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and-P?¥ 
— Celia Thazter. 


NOTES 


1. Sandpiper. Look up something about the appearance and habits 
of this little bird. 

2. Read Celia Thaxter’s ““The Wounded Curlew”’ and ‘‘ Little Gus- 
tava.” 
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3. Look up the meanings of the following words and expressions: 
flit, wild, waves, raves, sullen clouds, scud, misty shrouds, close- 
reefed, fitful song, fluttering drapery, scans, stanch, comrade, 
furiously, wroth, tempest, 


EXERCISES 


. In what sense does this poem tell the experience of the author? f 
. Why is the beach “lonely”? Ge co 2 28 TION ay —niby Ww 

. What is the author doing on the beach? 

. Explain ‘‘ The wild waves reach their hands for it.” 

. Why does the little sandpiper not fear her? 


. Why did she and the sandpiper flit fast? 2-<— 

. In what sense were they stanch and well-tried friends? 

. Why does she speak of this bird as a comrade? 

. Why does she wonder where the, bird will spend the wild, stommy 
night? 4c 2 LLOHL haope or Gi VE é 

. Why does she not fear for the sandpiper? 
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. What to you is the best thought of the poem? 


— 
cs 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Dana: The Little Beach Bird. 

Hoae: The Skylark. 

SuHEetitsy: Ode to the Skylark. 
WorpswortH: Toa Skylark. The Nightingale. 
Aupricu: The Bluebird. 

Heven Hunt Jackson: God’s Lighthouses. 
Procter: The Owl. 

ARNOLD: The Swallows. 

Bryant: Toa Waterfowl. 

Tennyson: The Owl. 

Sypnry Dayre: Remorse. 

JEAN INGELOW: Sand Martins. 

Lost — Those Little Robins. 


. How does Eve acknowledge true comrpdeship yh t ibe little sande 3 5 


5 ma 


. What tells the kind of day it is? 5) 2 aero eA i 
. Why should “close-reefed”’ vessels “fly”? O°” Vgc Te 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
ie De Man without a Country” is one of the 


best short stories in American literature. 
Edward Everett Hale has given us a real prose- 
poem of patriotism. No one can read this story 
without valuing more highly the country in 
which he lives. When a Greek of old had com- 
mitted a crime against his country he was ostra- 
cized, or sent away from Greece. The Romans 
exiled their traitors as a worse punishment than 
that of death. In the play “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Shakespeare makes Romeo declare that banish- 
ment from his home and love is worse than death. 
Enoch Arden endured untold suffering in his long 
absence from home and country. Such punish- 
ments are extreme when inflicted by others, but 
they are doubly severe when in a moment of 
passion they are self-inflicted. Such was the 
case in the incident described in this story. The 
young traitor, Nolan, who cursed his country, 
and expressed the wish that he might never hear 
of the United States again, was given his wish. 
The story of how this wish was made a sentence 
of the court and carried out to the letter, is here 
given. 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY* 


Philip Nolan was as fine a young officer as there 
was in the “Legion of the West.” When Aaron 
Burr made his first dashing expedition down to 
New Orleans in 1805, he met this gay young 
country.» 

Nolan was brought before the courts in the great 
treason trial at Richmond, and was proved guilty 
enough; yet we should never have heard of him but 
that, when the president of the court asked him 
whether he wished to say anything to show that he 
had always been faithful to the United States, he 
cried out: “‘Curse the United States! 2I wish I may 
never hear of the United States again!” 

The judge was terribly shocked. If Nolan had 
compared George Washington to Benedict Arnold, 
or had cried, “God save King George!’ he would 
not have felt worse. He called the court into his 
private room, and returned in fifteen minutes, with 
a face like a sheet, to say: ‘‘Prisoner, hear the sen- 
tence of the Court! SThe Court decides, subject _to- 
the approval of the President, that you_never hear _ 
the name of the United States again:” 

From that moment, September 23, 1807, till the 
day he died, May 11, 1863, he never heard her name 
again. TheSecretary_of the Navy was requested 
to put Nolan on board a government vessel bound_ 


*Used by the courteous permission of Little, Brown & Company, 
the authorized publishers of The Man Without a Country. 
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on_a_long cruise}/and to direct that he should be 
only so far confined there as to make certain that he 
never saw or heard of the country. There was“’no 
going home for him, even to a prison.. 

According to the size of the ship, you hed fits at 
your mess more or less often at dinner. His break- 
fast he ate in his own room, which was where a 
sentinel or somebody on the watch could see the 
door. Sometimes, when the marines or sailors had 
any-~ special jollification, they were permitted to 
invite “Plain-Buttons,” as they called him. Then 
Nolan was sent with some officer, and the men were 
forbidden to speak of home pale he wasthere. They 
called him “Plain-Buttons® because while he always 
chose-to-wear_a_regulation army-uniform, he was 
not permitted to wear the army button, for the 
reason that it bore either the initials. or the insignia 
of the country he had disowned.) 

As he was almost never permitted to go on shore, 
even though the vessel lay in port for months, his 
time at the best hung heavy; and everybody was 
permitted to lend him books, if they were not pub- 
lished in America and made no allusion to it. He 
had almost all the foreign papers that came*into 
the ship, sooner or later; only somebody must go 
over them first, and cut out any advertisement 
or stray paragraph that alluded to America. This 
was’ a little cruel_sometimes, when right in_the 
midst of one of Napoleon’s battles poor Nolan 
would find a great hole, because on the back—of 
that paper there had been an advertisement of a 
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packet for New York, or a scrap from-the—Presi- 
dent’s message. 

Among the books lent to se was a copy of “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Nobody thought there 
could be any risk of anything national in that. So 
Nolan was permitted to join the circleyone afternoon 
when some of us were sitting on deck, and took his 
turn in reading aloud. Nobody in the circle knew 
a line of the poem, only that it was all magic and 
chivalry and was hundreds of yearsago. Poor Nolan 
read steadily through the fifth canto, stopped a 
minute, and then began, without a thought of what 
was coming, — 


} Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said,— 
This is my own, my native land!~_ 


Then they all saw that something was the matter, 
but he expected to get through, I suppose, turned a 
little pale, but plunged on,— 


\2Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
* From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well, 


By this time the men were all beside themselves, 
wishing there was any way to make him turn over 
two pages; but he had not quite enough presence of 
mind for that; he gagged a little, colored crimson, 
and staggered on,— 
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For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self,— 


and here the poor fellow choked, could not go on, but 
started up, swung the book into the sea, and vanished 
into his stateroom. 

I first came to understand something about “the 
man without a country’’ one day when we overhauled 
a dirty little schooner which had slaves on board. 
An officer was sent to take charge of her, and after 
a few minutes he sent back his boat to ask that 
some one might be sent him who could speak Portu- 
guese. 

Nolan stepped out and said he should be glad to 
interpret, if the captain wished, as he understood 
the language. The captain thanked him, fitted out 
another boat with him, and in this boat it was my 
luck to go. 

**Tell them they are free,” said Vaughan. 

Nolan explained it in such Portuguese as they 
could understand. Then there was such a yell of 
delight, clinching of fists, leaping, dancing, and kiss- 
ing of Nolan’s feet! 

“Tell them,” said Vaughan, well pleased, “‘that 
I will take them all to Cape Palmas.” 

This did not answer so well. Cape Palmas was 
practically as far from the homes of most of them as 
New Orleans or Rio Janeiro was. Vaughan was 
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rather disappointed .at this result of his liberality, 
and asked Nolan eagerly what, they said. The drops 
stood on poor Nolan’s white forehead as he hushed 
the men down and said: “They say, ‘Not Palmas.’ 
They say, ‘Take us home; take us to our own coun- 
try; take us to our own house; take us to our own 
pickaninnies and our own women.’ ” 

“Tell them yes, yes, yes; tell them they shall go 
to the Mountains of the Moon, if they will. If I sail 
the schooner through the Great White Desert, they 
shall go home.” 

And after some fashion Nolan said so. 

And then they all fell to kissing him again. 

But Nolan could not stand_it long,/and getting 
Vaughan to say he might go back, he beckoned me 
down into our boat. As we lay back in ae stern 
sheets and the men gave way, he said to me: #Young- 
ster, let that show you what it is to be without a 
family, without a home, and without a country. 
And if you are ever tempted to do a thing that shall 
put a bar between you and your family, your home, 
and your country, pray God in his mercy to take 
you that instant home to his own heaven, j 

“Stick by your family, boy; forget that you have 
a self, while you do everything for them. Think of “ 
your home, boy; write and send and talk about_it. 
Let it be nearer and nearer to your thought the 
farther you have to travel from it; and rush back 
to it when you are free, as that poor black slave is 
doing now. 


“And for your country, boy,” and the words 
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rattled in his throat, “‘and for that flag,’’ and he 
pointed to the ship, “never dream but of serving 
her as she bids you, though the service carry you 
through a thousand hells. No matter what happens 
to you, no matter who flatters you or abuses you, 
never look at another flag, never let a night pass 
but you pray God to bless that flag. 

“Remember, boy, that behind all these men you 
have to do with, behind officers and government and 
people even, there is the Country herself, your 
Country, and that you belong to her as you belong 
to your own mother.”— Edward Everett Hale. 


NOTES 


1. Legion of the West. Army of the West. 

2. Aaron Burr. Before this, Aaron Burr had been driven out of his 
party and defeated as governor of New York, under the influence 
of Alexander Hamilton. Then, in a needless duel, Burr shot 
Hamilton in 1804. For these reasons, Burr had become an 
outcast and had concluded to establish a government of his own 
at New Orleans. Jefferson had him arrested and tried for trea- 
son; but he was found not guilty. 

3. Benedict Arnold. Arnold, one of the best and bravest officers of 
the American army during the first part of the Revolutionary 
War, won the complete confidence of Washington; but Congress 
would not give him a promotion. Finally, Washington put him 
in command of Philadelphia. In this command, charges of mis- 
conduct were brought against him. Eager for revenge, he re- 
quested and received the command at West Point, the key to 
the Hudson. He planned to betray this stronghold to the 
British. The plot failed only by reason of the capture of Major 
André, whom the British sent to arrange with Arnold the terms 
of the surrender. Arnold himself escaped, but André was hanged 
asaspy. Later Arnold was rewarded by an appointment in the 
British army, but his last days were full of bitterness and sorrow. 


. What sentence was passed upon him? 
. Why was the judge’s face “like a sheet’? 4 © par 
. How did they manage to carry out the sentence? 

. How fully did they succeed? 
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. Gave way. Began to row. 

. Mess. Number of the ship’s crew who eat at the same table. 

. Mariners. Soldiers on the man-of-war. 

. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. A poem by Sir Walter Scott. 

. Cape Palmas. A cape on the west coast of Africa. 

. Stern sheets. A part of the boat near the stern, which is furnished 


with seats. 


. Napoleon. A great leader whose campaigns were being carried 


on in Europe at this time. 


. Give the meanings of the following words and expressions: cruise, 


jollification, insignia, import, alluded, packet, chivalry, beside 
themselves, overhauled, pickaninnies. 


EXERCISES 


. What was the crime of which Philip Nolan was accused? 
. What reply did he make when asked if he had been faithful to his 


country? 


What precautions were taken in carrying out the sentence? 


. Explain “The soldiers nicknamed him Plain-Buttons.” 
. Why was his reading of Napoleon’s battles interrupted? 
. What was there about the “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” that seemed 


to affect him? 


. Why did he turn pale? 
. Why did he gag and turn crimson? 
. Why was Nolan so deeply affected by the incident of the slave 


schooner? 


. Where did the slaves want to be taken? 
. How were they affected by the promise that they could go to their 


homes? 


. How did this affect Nolan? 


. What advice did he give the youngster to whom he told the story? 
. What makes this advice the more impressive to us? 


. Give as many reasons as you can why a person should be patriotic? 


2 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Lincotn: Gettysburg Address. 

Patrick Henry: A Call to Arms, 
Bryant: The Rising in 1776. 

Scorr: Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
LonereLtitow: The Building of the Ship. 
Lanter: Dear Land of All My Love. 
Martz Zetrerserc: My Country. 
Scorr: My Native Land, from The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Rus: The Making of an American. 
Ritzer: The Name of Old Glory. 
Drake: The Flag. 


THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY 


Dear secret greenness! nurst below 
Tempests and winds and winter nights! 

Vex not that but One sees thee grow; 
That One made all these lesser lights. 


What needs a conscience calm and bright 
Within itself, an outward test? 

Who breaks his glass, to take more light, 
Makes way for storms into his rest. 


Then bless thy secret growth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb; 
Keep clean, bear fruit, earn life, and watch 
Till the white-winged reapers come. 
— Henry Vaughan. 


SPARTACUS TO THE GLADIATORS 


HE story of Spartacus is an interesting 

chapter in the history of the struggle for 
liberty. Great training schools for gladiators 
were established in Rome, Capua, Ravenna, and 
other cities. These gladiators were, for the 
most part,slaves, captives, or condemned-crim- 
inals., They were forced to fight one ,another, to 
the death in the arena in order to amuse the 
Roman populace, now frenzied with the blood of 
conquests and civil strife. Spartacus, a Thracian 
by birth, was captured during the conquest of 
Northern Greece, sold as a slave, and sent to the 
training school at Capua. Here he was trained 
as a skilful fighter, and for twelve years was 
hired out to fight at public and at private enter- 
tainments. An educated Greek, with all the 
Greek love of liberty, he naturally resented such 
cruel and bloody slavery, yet in every combat he 
fought as became a valiant soldier. 

After having proven his prowess and skill in 
many a combat, Spartacus incited the gladia- 
torial slaves at Capua to insurrection, and finally 
escaped with seventy comrades to the crater of | 
Mt. Vesuvius. \ Here he issued a general eman- 
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cipation proclamation to all the slaves of Italy. 
For three years he defied the Roman power. 
Four Roman armies met disaster at the hands of 
his band. With a large force, he marched past 
Rome, entered the Po valley, and planned to 
cross the Alps, disband his army, and send his 
warriors as freedmen to their homes. His men 
refused to leave Italy, and demanded that they 
be led against Rome. During the campaign 
against Rome, the slave army met many reverses, 
was finally defeated, and Spartacus was slain. 

The following speech is supposed to give the 
sentiment in the heart of Spartacus who, after 
twelve years of bloody combats on the arena 
sands, determined to stir up his fellow captives 
to strike for liberty. 


SPARTACUS TO THE GLADIATORS 


It had been a day of triumph at Capua. Lentu- 
lus, returning with victorious eagles, had amused 
the populace with the sports of the amphitheatre 
to an extent hitherto unknown even in that luxuri- 
ous city. The shouts of revelry had died away; 
the roar of the lion had ceased; the last loiterer 
had retired from the banquet; and the lights in 
the palace of the victor were extinguished. The 
moon, piercing the tissue of fleecy clouds, silvered 
the dewdrop on the corselet of the Roman sen- 
tinel, and tipped the dark waters of Volturnus with 
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wavy, tremulous light. It was a night of holy 
calm, when the zephyr sways the young spring 
leaves, and whispers among the hollow reeds its 
dreamy music. No sound was heard save the last 
sob of some retiring wave, telling its story to the 
smooth pebbles of the beach; and then all was 
still as the breast when the spirit has departed. 
In the deep recesses of the amphitheatre, a band 
of gladiators were assembled, their muscles still 
knotted with the agony of conflict, the foam upon 
their lips, the scowl of battle yet lingering on their 
brows, when Spartacus, rising in the midst of 
that grim assemblage, thus addressed them :— 
“Ye call me chief; and ye do well to call him 
chief who for twelve long years has met upon the 
arena every shape of man or beast the broad Em- 
pire of Rome could furnish, and who never yet 
lowered his arm. If there be one among you who 
can say that ever, in public fight or private brawl, 
my actions did belie my tongue, let him stand forth 
and say it. If there be three in all’ your com- 
pany dare face me on the bloody sands, let them 
come on. And yet I was not always thus,—a hired 
butcher, a savage chief of still more savage men! 
My ancestors came from old Sparta, and settled 
among the vine-clad rocks and citron groves of 
Syrasella. 0 My early life ran quiet-as-the brooks— 
by which. sported; and when, at noon, I gathered 
the sheep beneath the shade, and played upon the 
shepherd’s flute, there was a friend, the son of _ 


a neighbor, to join me in the pastime. We led our __ 
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flocks to the same pasture, and partook together 
our rustic meal. One evening, after the sheep 
were folded, and we were all seated beneath the 
myrtle which shaded our cottage, my grandsire, 
an old man, was telling of Marathon and Leuctra}. 
and how, in ancient times, a little band of Spar- 
tans, in a defile of the mountains, had withstood a 
whole army. ‘/I_ did not then know what war was3\¥. 
but my cheeks burned, I know not why, and I 
clasped the knees of that venerable man, until my 
mother, parting the hair from off my forehead, 
kissed my throbbing temples, and bade me go to 
rest, and think no more of ‘those old tales and 
savage wars. That very night, the Romans landed 
on our coast. I saw the breast that had nourished 
me trampled by the hoof of the warhorse; the 
bleeding body of my father flung amidst the blaz- 
ing rafters of our dwelling! To-day I killed a man 
in the arena; and when I broke his helmet-clasps, 
behold! he was my friend. He knew me, smiled 
faintly, gasped and died;—the same sweet smile 
upon his lips that I had marked, when, in adven- 
turous- boyhood, we scaled the lofty cliff to pluck 
the first ripe grapes, and bear them home in child- 
ish triumph!y I told the pretor that the dead man 
had been my friend, generous and brave; and I 
begged that I might bear away the body to burn 
it on a funeral pile and mourn over its ashes. Ay! 
‘(upon _my-knees, amid the dust and blood of the 
arena, I begged that poor boon, while all the as- 
sembled maids and matrons, and the holy virgins 
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they call Vestals, and the rabble, shouted in de- 
rision, deeming it rare sport, forsooth, to see 
Rome’s fiercest gladiator turn pale and tremble at 
sight of that piece of bleeding clay! And the 
pretor drew back as if I were pollution, and 
sternly said, ‘Let the carrion rot; there are no 
noble men but Romans!’ And so, fellow gladia- 
tors, must you, and so must I, die like dogs. O 
Rome, Rome! thou hast been a tender nurse to 
me. “Ay, thou hast given to-that poor, gentle, timid 
shepherd lad, who never knew a_harsher—tone 
than a flute-note, muscles of iron and a heart of 
flint; taught him to drive the sword through 
plaited mail and links of brass, and warm it-in the 
marrow of his foe; to gaze into the glaring eye- 
balls of the fierce Numidian lion even as a boy 
upon a laughing girl! And he shall pay thee back, 
until thy yellow Tiber is red as flowing wine, and 
in its deepest ooze thy life-blood lies curdled! 

Ye stand here now like giants, as ye are! The 
strength of brass is in your tightened sinews;_but 
to-morrow some Roman Adonis, breathing sweet 
perfume from his curly locks, shall with his lily 
fingers pat your red brawn, and bet his sesterces 
upon your blood. Hark, hear ye yon lion roaring 
in his den Tis three days since he tasted flesh; 
but to-morrow he will break his fast upon yours, 
and a dainty meal for him ye will be.! If ye are 
beasts, then stand here like fat oxen, waiting for 
the butcher’s knife! If ye are men—follow_me! 
Strike down yon guard, gain the mountain passes, 
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and there do bloody work, as did your sires at old 
Thermopyle ly Is Sparta dead? Is the old Gre- 
cian spirit frozen in your veins, that you do crouch 
and cower like-a belabored hound beneath his 
master’s lash?'°O comrades, warriors, Thracians! 
if we must fight, let us fight for ourselves. If we 
must slaughter, let us slaughter our oppressors! 
If we must die, let it be-under the clear sky, by 
the bright waters, in noble, honorable battle!/ r,s 
—Elijah Kellogg. 
NOTES 


i: Giaaibire 4 Cladinenia "aaa originated in Etruria, in 
northern Italy....The early. Eitruscans first. slew the pris- 
oners upon the grave of.a dead warrior, as blood thus shed. 
was thought to delight the shades that hovered-over the 
dead. Later, the prisoners were made to fight and kill one an- 
other, this being thought. more humane than cold-blooded 
slaughter. ‘The Romans adopted the custom in modified 
form; The first gladiatorial show in Rome was held in one 
of the forums and was presented by two sons at the funeral 
of their father, 264 B. C. The public taste for these bloody 
spectacles grew until imperial days saw Rome fairly infatu- 
ated by blood and slaughter. 

2. Volturnus (vol tir’ ntis). A river near Capua. 

3. Arena. The large open space in the amphitheatre. Some- 
times it was covered with sand for the gladiatorial shows, 
sometimes flooded for naval combats. 

4. Pretor (pré’ tor). A Roman official performing the office of 
judge and interpreter of the laws. 

5. Vestals. The six virgins, called vestal virgins, who kept the 
sacred fires burning in the temple of Vesta, the household 
goddess, from generation to generation. 

6. Numidian lion (nti mid’ {3n). The most ferocious lions used 
in the arena were brought from Numidia, in northern Africa. 

7. Roman Adonis (a dd’ nis). A Roman nobleman having the 
fine manners and winning ways of the Greek god, Adonis, 
who captivated Venus by his charms. 
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8. Sesterces (sés’ tér séz’). The sestertius was a Roman coin 
commonly used as a unit of value. The term sesterces as 
here used is a general term for money. 

9. Thracian. ‘Thrace, a country north and east of Greece, touch- 

ing the Black Sea. 

10. Be prepared to give the meanings of the following ports and 
expressions: gladiator, arena, private brawl, belie, defile, 
venerable, preetor, funeral pile, derision, pollution, carrion, 
plaited mail, ooze, tightened sinews, Adonis, sesterces, be- 
labored hound, amphitheatre, victorious eagles, corselet. 

EXERCISES 

1. How did Spartacus come to be a gladiator? 

2. What kind of gladiator had he proved himself to be? 

3. Just who were these gladiators? 

4. Tell the origin of gladiatorial combats. 

5. In what sense was Spartacus “a savage chief of still more 
savage men”? 

6. What tells of the simplicity of his early life? 

7. Why should the boy’s cheeks burn as he heard the tales of 

Spartan heroism? ae 

8. What cause had he to hate the Romans? ; 

9. Why does he mention the killing of his friend? k YU 
10. Why does the pretor not grant the boon asked?» “wie 
11. Why did the crowd shout in derision? r 
12. What lessons had Rome taught him? /|,» ¢<op Ol" 
13. What points does Spartacus make in his final be a to the 

gladiators? 

14. What is the highest motive to which he appeals? 

15. In what sense does he regard battle as “noble, honorable”? 


- ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Mirrorp: Rienzi’s Address. 

PatreN: The Seminole’s Defiance. 

KnowLes: William Tell Among the Mountains, 
Montcomery: Arnold von Winkelried. 
BrowninG: Incident of a French Camp. 
HatiEcK: Marco Bozzaris. 
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Byron: The Isles of Greece. 

Hate: The Man Without a Country. 
Bryant: William Tell. 

WENDELL Puituies: Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
Wuittier: Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

Story of David and Goliath. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 


When I consider how my light is spent ( 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, 
“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

—John Milton. 


THE RISING “IN 1776 


E may well believe that the colony of 
Virginia, which produced a Patrick Henry 
with his stirring “Give me liberty or give me 
death,”’ could easily produce a “fighting preach- 
er.” The story of the “fighting preacher” is 
told in Read’s ““The Rising in 1776,” and the 
incident upon which the poem is based is 
aptly told byProfessor Waitman Barbre, asso- 
ciate professor_of the English language and. 
literature in the University of West Virginia. 
“The pastor of the Lutheran Church at Wood- 
stock, in the Valley of Virginia, at the beginning 
of the American Revolution, was John Peter 
Gabriel Muhlenberg,' who had settled there in 
1772. On the Sunday following the receipt of 
the news of th pattle of Lexington-and Concord’ 
he went into his pulpit wearing the full uniform 
of a colonel, completely covered by his clerical 
gown. ‘The sermon was a stirring one, in which 
he said there was a time to preach and a time 
to fight, and that the time to fight had come. 
Then he threw off his gown, read his commission 
as colonel, ordered the buglers and the drum- 
mers, whom he had stationed outside of the 
1 Pronounced mu’-lén-birg. 
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church, to sound the call to arms, and asked his 
congregation how many of them would volun- 
teer. Many of them did so, and joined his 
regiment, the Eighth Virginia, afterward noted 
for its courage and good discipline. ‘This regi- 
ment, led by the ‘fighting preacher,’ partici- 
pated in many important battles. Muhlenberg 
was made brigadier-general, and major-general 
at the close of the war. After the war he 
returned to his native state of Pennsylvania, 
served three terms in Congress, was elected to 
the United States Senate, was supervisor of 
revenues for the state, and held other offices.” 


THE RISING IN 1776* 


Out of the North the wild news came, 
Far flashing on its wings of flame, 
Swift as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled skies. 
And there was tumult in the air, 
The fife’s shrill note, the drum’s loud beat, 
And through the wide land everywhere 
The answering tread of hurrying feet; 
While the first oath of Freedom’s gun 
Came on the blast from Lexington; 
And Concord, roused, no longer tame, 


Forgot her old baptismal name, 


* Used with the courteous permission of the publishers, The J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 
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Made bare her patriot arm of power, 
And swelled the discord of the hour. 


Within its shade of elm and oak 
The church of Berkeley Manor stood; 
There Sunday found the rural folk, 
And some esteemed of gentle bloody. 
In vain their feet with loitering tread 
Passed ’mid the graves where rank is naught; 
All could not read the lesson taught 
In that republic of the dead. 


How sweet the hour of Sabbath talk, 
The vale with peace and sunshine full 
Where all the happy people walk, 
Decked in their homespun flax and wool! 
Where youth’s gay hats with blossoms bloom; 
And every maid with simple art, 
Wears on her breast, like her own heart, 
A bud whose depths are all perfume; 
While every garment’s gentle stir 
Is breathing rose and lavender. 


The pastor came; his snowy locks 
Hallowed his brow of thought and care; 
And calmly, as shepherds lead their flocks, 
He led into the house of prayer. 
The pastor rose; the prayer-was-strong}< 
The psalm was warrior David’s song; 
The text, a few short words of might,— 
SThe Lord of hosts shall arm the right!” /\ ° 
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He spoke of wrongs too long endured, 

Of sacred rights to be secured; 

Then from his patriot tongue of flame 

The startling words for Freedom came. 

The stirring sentences he spake 

Compelled the heart to glow or quake, 

And, rising on his theme’s broad wing, 
And grasping in his nervous hand 
The imaginary battle brand, 

In face of death he dared to fling 

Defiance to a tyrant king. 


Even as he spoke, his frame, renewed 
In eloquence of attitude, 

Rose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher; 
Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathless choir; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 

His hands impatient flung aside, 

And, lo! he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warrior’s guise.: 


A moment there was age 1] pause,— 
When Berkeley cried, * Cease, traitor! ¢ cease Ne 
God’s temple is the house of peace!” ~~ 

The other shouted, “ ‘Onay,- not so, 

When God is with our righteous cause} 

His holiest places then are ours, 
His temples are our forts and towers, 

That frown upon the tyrant foe; 

In this, the dawn of Freedom’s day, 

There is a time to fight and pray!” / 
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And now before the open door — 

The warrior priest had ordered so — 
The enlistingtrumpet’s sudden roar_ 
Rang through the chapel, o’er and o’er, 

Its long reverberating blow. 

So loud and clear, it seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear. 


And there the startling drum and fife 

Fired the living with fiercer life; 

While overhead, with wild increase, 
The great bell swung as ne’er before; 

It seemed as it would never cease; 

And every word its ardor flung 

From off its jubilant iron tongue 


Was, “War! War! War!” 


“Who dares?”’— this was the patriot’s ery, 
As striding from the desk he came,— 
“Come out with me, in Freedom’s name, 

For her to live, for her to die?” 

/¥ A hundred hands.flung up-reply- 
A hundred voices answered, ‘‘I!?’l 
— Thomas Buchanan Read. 


NOTES 


J. In any good school history look up the account of these stirring 
times. Read Patrick Henry’s ‘‘A Call to Arms,’’ and Long- 
fellow’s ‘Paul Revere’s Ride.” ‘ 

2. David’s Song. Psalm 20. 

8. Berkeley Manor. The Berkeley estates. 
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A, Berkeley. Not Governor Berkeley, who had long since been dead. 
Perhaps an imaginary character introduced to show the feeling 
of the Tories. 

. Boreal light. The northern light. 

. Baptismal name. The meaning of Concord is peace. 

. Republic of the dead. The cemetery. All are equal there. 

. Be prepared to give the meanings of each of the following words 
and expressions: boreal light, startled skies, baptismal name, 
loitering tread, republic of the dead, homespun, lavender, 
imaginary battle brand, fiercer life, ardor, striding, desk, ju- 
bilant, warrior’s guise, reverberating blow, dusty death. 


BNA 


EXERCISES 


. Upon what incident is the poem based? 
. What important events had just taken place in the colonies? 
. What was “the wild news” “out of the North’? /74 clartd Ae r 
. How had Concord forgotten “‘her old baptismal name” ff Li Bhs 
. What tells of peace and-quiet at the church of Berkeley ee 
. What is “the lesson taught in that republic of the dead”? ~ 
. What shows the reserve power of the pastor? 
. What was the burden of his sermon? 
9. Why “startled pew”’ and “‘breathless choir”’? 
10. With what dramatic incident did the sermon reach its climax? 
11. What objection was raised by Berkeley? 
12. Is the pastor’s reply consistent with the religion of peace? 
13. How many things seemed to stir the hearts of the patriots at this 
time? 
14. What shows the extent to which the fighting preacher’s appeals had 
reached patriot hearts? 


OI oF Oe 


a, 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Pirrront: Warren’s Address to the American Soldiers. 
LonereLttow: Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Hoimes: Old Ironsides. Lexington. 

Bryant: Song of Marion’s Men. Stanzas on Freedom, 

Prince: Who are the Free? 

Worpsworts: Character of the Happy Warrior. sf 
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Parrick Henry: A Call to Arms. 
Weester: Supposed Speech of John Adams. 
Catvert: Bunker Hill. 

ScotzarD: On the Eve of Bunker Hill. 
Emerson: Concord Hymn. 

Barrie: The Little Minister. 

Hawtuorne: The Gray Champion. 


WE SEEK FOR BEAUTY 


We seek for beauty on the height afar; 
But on earth it glimmers all the while; 

*T is in the garden where the roses are; 
*T is in the glory of a mother’s smile. 


We seek for God in every distant place; 
But lo, beside us He forever stands: 
We meet Him guised as sunlight face to face; 
We touch Him when we take a brother’s hand. 
— Anonymous. 


SOMEWHERE 


Somewhere the spirit will come to its own, 

- Through tear-mist or star-dust, from circle to zone; 
In the scent of dead roses, in winds, or in waves, 
From the gold of the sunset to flower-kissed graves. 
Sing on and trust ever! be steadfast! for, see! 

The true and the lovely are allies with thee. 

Stretch up to the heights the brave toilers have trod; 
Somewhere there is recompense — everywhere God! 


— Helen Hinsdale Rich. 


A CALL TO ARMS 

N the stirring days just preceding the Revolu- 

tionary War, the second Revolutionary Con- 
vention of Virginia assembled at Richmond, 
March 20, 1775. It was evident that unless 
Great Britain took immediate steps toward con- 
ciliation, American colonial war was inevitable. 
Many of the colonies had already taken steps to 
raise troops, some of the settlements in Virginia 
had done this also. As yet Virginia had taken 
no general action. None but the boldest were 
ready to admit that war could not be averted. 
Three days after the first meeting of the con- 
vention, Patrick Henry introduced three resolu- 
tions calling for the establishment of a colonial 
militia, and for an appointment of a committee 
to put the colonies in a state of defense. The 
famous speech of March 23, 1775, made in de- 
fense of these resolutions, is a definite declara- 
tion that the time for conference had passed, and 
that war was actually begun. 

A very interesting account of the speech, re- 
lated by an eye-witness, has come down to us: 

When Patrick Henry said, “Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 


chains and slavery?’ he stood in the attitude of 
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a condemned galley-slave loaded with fetters, 
awaiting his doom. His form was bowed, his 
wrists were crossed, his manacles were almost 
visible, as he stood the embodiment of helpless- 


Patrick HENRY 


ness and agony. After a solemn pause he raised 
his eyes and chained hands toward Heaven, and 
prayed, in words and tones which thrilled every 
heart, “Forbid it, Almighty God.” He then 
turned toward the timid loyalists of the House, 
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who were quaking with terror; he slowly bent 
his form yet nearer to the earth and said, “I 
know not what course others may take,” and 
accompanied the words with his hands still 
crossed, while he seemed to be weighed down with 
additional chains. The man appeared trans- 
formed into a suppressed, heart-broken, and 
hopeless felon. After remaining in this posture 
of humiliation long enough to impress the 
imagination with the condition of the colonies 
under the iron heel of military despotism, he 
arose proudly to exclaim, “but as for me,” and 
the words hissed through his clenched teeth, while 
his body:was thrown back, and every muscle and 
tendon was strained against the fetters which 
bound him. With his countenance distorted by 
agony and rage, he looked for a moment like 
Laoco6n in the death struggle with coiling ser- 
pents, then the loud, clear, triumphant notes, 
“give me liberty,” electrified the assembly. It 
was not a prayer, but a stern demand which 
would submit to no refusal or delay. Each syl- 
lable of the word “liberty” echoed through the 
building; his fetters were shivered; his arms were 
hurled apart; and the links of his chain were 
scattered to the winds. When he spoke the word 
“liberty,” with an emphasis never given it before, 
his hands were open, and his arms elevated and 
extended; his countenance was radiant; he stood 
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erect and defiant; while the sound of his voice and 
the sublimity of his attitude made him appear a 
magnificent incarnation of Freedom. After a 
momentary pause, only long enough to permit 
the echo of the word “liberty” to die away, he let 
his left hand fall powerless to his side, and 
clenched his right hand firmly, as if holding a 
dagger with the point aimed at his breast; and 
closed the grand appeal with the solemn words, ~ 
“or give me death.” And he suited the action to 
the word by a blow upon the left breast which 
seemed to drive the dagger to the patriot’s heart. 
In spite of strong opposition, the resolutions 
were carried, and Virginia was raised to leader- 
ship in the great Revolutionary struggle. The 
speech of Patrick Henry should be known and 
appreciated by every citizen of our country. 


A CALL TO ARMS 


Mr. President: It is natural for man to indulge 
in the illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our 
eyes against a painful truth, and listen to the song 
of that siren till she transforms us into beasts. 
Is this the part of wise men engaged in a great 
and arduous struggle for liberty? Are we dis- 
posed to be of the number of those who, having 
eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not, the things 
which so nearly concern their temporal salvation? 
For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it may 
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cost, I am willing to know the whole truth; to 
know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience. I 
know of no way of judging of the future but by 
the past. And, judging by the past, I wish to know 
what there has been in the conduct of the British 
Ministry for the last ten years to justify those 
hopes with which gentlemen have been pleased 
to solace themselves and the House? Is it that 
insidious smile with which our petition has been 
lately received? Trust it not, sir; it will prove 
a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this 
gracious. reception of our petition comports with 
those warlike preparations which cover our waters 
and darken our land. Are fleets and armies 
necessary to a work of love and reconciliation? 
Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be recon- 
ciled that force must be called in*to win back our 
love? Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These 
are the implements of war and subjugation,—the 
last arguments to which kings resort. I ask gen- 
tlemen, sir, what means this martial array if its 
purpose be not to force us to submission? Can 
gentlemen assign any other possible motive for it? © 
Has Great Britain any enemy in this quarter of 
the world to call for all this accumulation of 
navies and armies? No, sir, she has none. They 
are meant for us; they can be meant for no other. 
They are sent over to bind arfd rivet upon us those 
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chains which the British Ministry have been so 
long forging. And what have we to oppose them? 
Shall we try argument? Sir, we have been trying 
that for the last ten years. Have we anything new 
to offer upon the subject? Nothing. We have 
held the subject up in every light of which it is 
capable; but it has been all in vain. Shall we. 
resort to entreaty and humble supplication? What 
terms shall we find which have not been already 
exhausted?’ Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive 
ourselves longer. 

Sir, we have done everything that could be done 
to avert the storm which is now coming on. We 
have petitioned, we have remonstrated, we have 
supplicated, we have prostrated ourselves before 
the throne, and have implored its interposition to 
arrest the tyrannical hands of the Ministry and 
Parliament. Our petitions have been slighted; 
our remonstrances have produced additional vio- 
lence and insult; our supplications have been 
disregarded, and we have been spurned with 
contempt from the foot of the throne. In vain, 
after these things, may we indulge the fond hope 
of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer 
any room for hope. If we wish to be free, if we 
mean to preserve inviolate those inestimable 
privileges for which we have been so long con- 
tending, if we mean not basely to abandon the 
noble struggle in which we have been so long 
engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
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never to abandon until the glorious object of our 
contest shall be obtained, we must fight! I 
repeat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal to arms 
and to the God of hosts is all that is left us! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak—unable to 
cope with so formidable an adversary. But when > 
shall we be stronger? Will it be the next week, 
or the next year? Will it be when we are totally 
disarmed, and when a British guard shall be sta- 
tioned in every house? Shall we gather strength 
by irresolution and inaction? Shall we acquire 
the means of effectual resistance by lying supinely 
on our backs, and hugging the delusive phantom 
of hope, until our enemies shall have bound us 
hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak if we make 
a proper use of those means which the God of 
Nature hath placed in our power. 

Three millions of people, armed in the holy 
cause of liberty, and in such a country as that 
which we possess, are invincible by any force 
which our enemy can send against us. Besides, 
sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is 
a just God who presides over the destinies of 
nations, and who will raise up friends to fight 
our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the 
brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. If we 
were base enough to desire it, it is now too late 
to retire from the contest. There is no retreat but 
in submission and slavery! Our chains are forged. 
Their clanking may be heard on the plains of 
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Boston! The war is inevitable, and let it come! 
I repeat it, sir, let it come! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentle- 
men may cry peace! peace! but there is no peace. 
The war is actually begun! The next gale that 
sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the 
clash of resounding arms! Our brethren are 
already in the field! Why stand we here idle? 
What is it that gentlemen wish? What would 
they have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death!—Patrick Henry. 


NOTES 


1. Look up the story of these times in any good history. 
2. Memorize the address. Read it, keeping in mind the manner in 
which it was delivered. 

Be Read any good, short account of the life of Patri¢k Henry. 
( 4. Study carefully the following words and expressions:  illu- 
y—sions, salvation, temporal, siren, insidious smile, subjuga- 
tion, martial array, petitioned, remonstrated, supplicated, 
inviolate, inestimable, formidable, irresolution, supinely, de- 
lusive, phantom, election, extenuate, 


f 


/ 


EXERCISES 


1. On what occasion was this speech delivered? 

2. What spirit does the speaker show in the first paragraph? 

3. How does he think the conduct of the British minister may be 
judged? 

4. Explain “Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss.” 

5. What caused Great Britain to marshal armies and navies? 

6. What had the colonies so far done toward conciliation? 

7. What answer did they get in each case? 
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8. What alternative only remained? 


9. Explain the meaning of “an appeal to arms and to the God of 

hosts.” 7‘ 

10. Explain “We shall not fight our battles alone.” 

11. Explain “We have no election.” 

12. Explain carefully the manner in which the last part of the 
speech was delivered. 

13. What do you think makes this oration so strong? 

14. What was the final effect of the oration throughout the colo- 
nies? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


LoNGFELLOW: Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Bryant: Seventy-six. 

McMaster: The Old Continentals. 

ReaD: The Rising in 1776. Our Defenders. 
Emerson: Conquered. 

HawtTHorNe: The Gray Champion. 
Wessrer: Supposed Speech of John Adams, 


= DARE TO DO RIGHT 


arc to do right! Dare to be true! 

You have a work that no other can do; 
Do it so bravely, so kindly, so well, 
Angels will hasten the story to tell. 


Dare to do right! Dare to be true! 
Other men’s failures can never save you; ~ 
Stand by your conscience, your honor, your 
faith; 
Stand like a hero, and battle till death. 
—George L. Taylor. 


THE BURIAL OF MOSES 
oP, ne story of Moses, the great leader and 


law-giver, is familiar to every school boy 
and school girl in the land. ''The children of 
Israel were famishing from thirst in the wilder- 
ness of Kadesh.” They rebuked Moses, saying, 
“Why have ye brought up_the-congregation of 
the Lord_ into this wilderness, that we and. our 
cattle _should_die—there?._Wherefore_have ye 
made us to.come up out.of Egypt, to-bring-us 
in unto.this_evil place? Jtis.no place of seed, 
or of figs, or—of vines, or of pomegranates; 
neither is there any. water to drink.’—And the 
Lord appeared unto Moses and commanded him 
to take the rod, to gather the assembly together, 
and_to_ speak to the rock, promising that the 
rock-should_give forth water for all. In the 
presence. of the great congregation, Moses said, 
“Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch you-water 
out of this rock?” ‘Then Moses smote the rock 
twice, and the water gushed forth\ Tor the dis- 
obedience of Moses and Aaron the Lord prom- 
ised that they should not lead the people into. 
the promised land Moses was taken away in 


1Pronounced ka’ désh. 
‘Die 
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the prime of life. The story of the death and 
burial of Moses is recorded in the following 
verses in the thirty-fourth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy: 

And Moses went up from the plains of Moab 
unto the Mountain of Nebo, to the top of 
Pisgah, that is over against Jericho. And the 
Lord showed him all the land of Gilead, unto 
Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, 
and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto 
the utmost sea, and the south, and the plain of 
the valley of Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto 
Zoar. And the Lord said unto him, This is the 
land which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy 
seed: I have caused thee to see it with thine 
eyes but thou shalt not go over thither. 

So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died there 
in the land of Moab, according to the word of 
the Lord. And he-buried_him_in_a_valley—in- 
the land of Moab, over_against. Beth-peor;—but 
no man knoweth of his sepulcher unto this day: ee 

And Moses was an hundred and twenty years 
old when he died: his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated. 


Moses—Michelangelo 
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THE BURIAL OF MOSES 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave; 
But no man dug that sepulcher, 
And no man saw it e’er, 
For the angels of God upturned the ona 
_And laid the dead man there. 
‘/That_was_the_grandest_funeral. 
That ever. passed.on earth; 
But no man-heard the tramping, 
Or saw the train go forth,— 
Noiselesslyas. the daylight 
Comes. when. the night is done, 
And _ the crimson. streak.on ocean’s cheek 
Grows. into the great.sun,— 


Noiselessly as the spring-time 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And_all the.trees.on all the hills: 
Open_their thousand leaves; 
So without.sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently.down from. the mountain’s crown. 
The great procession swept. XK 


Perchance the bald old eagle, 
On gray Beth-peor’s height, 
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Out of his rocky eyrie, 
Looked on the wondrous sight; 
Perchance the lion stalking 
Still shuns that hallowed spot, 
For (beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not.) 


But, when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 
With-arms reversed and muffled drum, 


Follow the funeral_car; }\._ 


They show the banners taken, 
They tell his battles won, 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute gun. 


| Amid the noblest of the land 
Men lay the sageto-rest, 
And give the bard-.an-honored_place. 
, With_costly marble drest, 
In the great minster transept 
Where lights like glories fall, 
And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings,) : 
Along the emblazoned wall. ‘oe 


This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword, 

This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word; 

And never earth’s philosopher 
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Traced, with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor, 
The hillside for a pall; 

To lie in state while angels wait, 
With stars for tapers tall; 

And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 

€and God's own_hand_in that lonely land, 

To lay him-in the grave? 


In that deep grave without a name, 

Whence his uncoffined clay 
- Shall break again, O wondrous thought! 

Before the Judgment Day, 

And stand, with glory wrapped around, 
On the hills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life, 
With the incarnate Son of God. 


O lonely tomb in Moab’s land! 
O dark Beth-peor’s hill! 

ee to these curious hearts of ours, 
py And ae them to be still. 


ae that » we “cannot ‘tell; 
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He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 
—Cecil Frances Alexander. 


NOTES 


1. Study the wanderings of the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, on any good map. 

2. Locate each of the places mentioned in the introduction of the 
poem. 

3. Transept. The cross aisles in a cathedral constructed in the 
form of a cross, with one long aisle and one short aisle 
crossing the long one. The cross aisle is called the transept. 
The transept divides the long aisle into the two unequal 
parts, the longer of which is called the nave, the shorter the 
choir. 

4. Look up the following words and expressions: sepulcher, 

' tramping, crown, verdure, lonely, eyrie, arms reversed, em- 

x blazoned, pall, lie in state, bier, uncoffined clay, mysteries 

\ of grace, incarnate. 


EXERCISES 


1. Tell something of the story of Moses’ life. 

2. Why was Moses not permitted to lead the children of Israel 
into the promised land? 

3. Where was Moses buried? 

4. What sort of funeral procession does the poet say honored 


Moses? 
5. Explain “Beast and bird have seen and heard that which man 
knoweth not.” He yobs 
6. How are warriors usually laid to rest? Jo wor To 


7. How are bards and sages usually honored Aye death? 

8. Why then should this bravest of warriors, this most gifted 
poet, statesman, and philosopher have no such honor given 
him? 
hat high honors did he have shown him? 

10./What mystery lies in this poem? What do you think is the 


explanation? 
| / 


a 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Wotre: Burial of Sir John Moore. 

GILpDER: Burial of Grant. 

ALBEE: A Soldier’s Grave. 

Boxer: Dirge for a Soldier. 

Knox: Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud? 
Kiptine: The Burial. 

O’Hara: Bivouac of the Dead. 


SERVICE 
There is a destiny that makes us. brothers. 
None goes his way alone; 
All that is sent into the lives of others 
~ Comes back into our own. 
—Edwin Markham. 


THINK FOR THYSELF 
Think for thyself—one good idea, 
But known to be thine own, 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 


TRUTH 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


Hew heavy the heart of every parent be- 

comes when he discovers the natural desire 
of the grown youth to seek pleasure and profit 
outside the home nest! How the heart of the 
young man swells as he realizes that he is grown 
and, as he fancies, able to cope with the world! 
His father’s methods of making a living, of con- 
ducting a household, and of meeting his fellow 
man seem to him crude and old-fashioned. He 
longs to stretch his pinions and attempt inde- 
pendent flight. While this feeling is natural, it 
is fraught with the gravest possibilities for weal 
or woe. In case the guiding motives of the ex- 
cursion into the world are true and unselfish, the 
result will usually be propitious. But if these 
guiding influences are selfish and the youth seeks 
self-indulgence or regards with contempt ideas 
of thrift, the result almost invariably is disas- 
trous. Then it is that we see the finest thing 
that is characteristic of humanity. The love of 
the father, though wronged, disregarded, and 
forgotten, persists and indeed grows more nearly 
divine in its character. No sacrifice will deter, 
no danger will daunt a father inspired with 
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filial love for a wayward son, who is yet dear. 
The greatest Teacher of the ages considered 
these characteristics of father and son so potent 
and so nearly universal that He used them as 
the keynote to one of the most striking of His 
parables. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says of this parable, 
“The parable of the Prodigal Son is the consola- 
tion of mankind, as it has been the stumbling 
block of all exclusive doctrines.” 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


And he said, A certain man had two sons? 

And the younger of them said to his father, 
“Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me.” And he divided unto them his living. 

And not many days after, the younger son gath- 
ered all together, and took his journey into a far 
country, and there wasted his substance with riot- 
ous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land; and he began to be in want. 

And he went and joined himself to a citizen of 
that country; and he sent him into his fields to 
feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat: and no man gave 
unto him. 
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And when he came to himself, he said, “How 
many hired servants of my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger! 

“T will arise and go to my father, and will say 
unto him, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son: make me as one of thy hired ser- 
vants.’ ” 

And he arose, and came to his father. But when 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him. ; 

And the son said unto him, “Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.” 

But the father said to his servants, “Bring forth 
the best robe, and put it on him; and put a ring 
on his hand and shoes on his feet: 

“And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and 
let us eat, and be merry: 

“For this my son was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found.” And they began to be 
merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field; and as he 
came and drew nigh to the house, he heard music 
and dancing. 

And he called one of ane servants, and asked 
what these things meant. 

And he said unto him, “Thy brother is come; 
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and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, be- 
cause he hath received him safe and sound.” 

And he was angry, and would not go in; there- 
fore came his father out, and entreated him. 

And he, answering, said to his father, “Lo, these 
many years do I serve thee, neither transgressed 
I at any time thy commandment; and yet thou 
never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry 
with my friends: 

“But as soon as this thy son was come, which 
hath devoured thy living,thou hast killed for him 
the fatted calf.” 

And he said unto him, “Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine. 

“It was meet that we should make merry, and be 
glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again; and was lost, and is found.” 

—The Bible. 


NOTES 


1. Find all you can concerning the significatice of being the old- 

est son in a Jewish family. 
' 2. Luke xv, 11-32. What is a parable? 

3. Tell instances you know in which fathers treated their sons 
with great kindness. 

4. Look up carefully the following words and expressions: _ por- 
tion, substance, riotous living, famine, compassion, trans- 
gressed, devoured, meet, make merry. 


EXERCISES 


1. What had the younger son been thinking of ae he zfiaked 
for his share of the inheritance? Ly 4, @ > HG, 
2. Would it be easy for the average son to ask for ie a thing? es 


28. 
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Was it probably as easy for the father to comply with this 
request as the brevity of the narrative would seem to sug- 


gest? “YLo-, ( a 


. Why should the son go into a “far country”? hy Vr Cor RQ OF" 
. How do you feel toward this young man at the point of his 


leaving? 


. Was it a natural thing that the son should waste his money? 
. Why should not the people among whom the young man- 


wasted his money help him when he began to want? 


. How did the Jews regard the occupation of a swineherd? 


Do you think it likely that the young man did not know 
enough to fill a more congenial position? 


. How was he probably clothed at this time? 
. Explain fully what you understand happened when he “came 


to himself.”” 


. Was he proud or haughty now? 
- When he planned what he would say to his father, how did 


he regard himself? 


. Why was he not afraid to return to his father? 
. Tell some of the things you imagine happened on the way 


home. 


. How could he live on the journey? 
. Would any one take him in on the way? 
. What do you want his father to do when this wayward son 


comes home? 


. How did it happen that the father saw him afar off when he 


came? 


. How did he know him when he was so far away? 
. Contrast the son’s appearance when he left with that of his 


return. 


. Did the young man tell the truth when he said he was not 


worthy to be called his father’s son? 


. Was it right or wrong to treat this son as the father did? 
. Is it right to feed tramps? 

. Was the feast intended to pay any obligation? 

. What was the elder son doing at this time? 

. Do you blame him for his action? 


What is his point of view when he speaks to his father about 
his own treatment? 
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29. Had the father made any mistake in rearing his sons? 

30. Does the father’s answer to his elder son satisfy you? Ex- 
plain. 

31. In what sense does this parable*explain the relationship be- 
tween God and his children? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


KniautT: The Song of Our Syrian Guest. 
Luxse x: The Good Samaritan. 

Ritey: The Old Man and Jim. 

Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 

Wuirtier: The Brother of Mercy. 
LoweLL: The Heritage. 

Burns: A Man’s a Man for a’ That. 
Lonerettow: My Lost Youth. 

Poe: The Raven. 

Burns: The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
Procter: Per Pacem ad Lucem. 
Wuirttier: The Eternal Goodness. 
Bsérnson:* The Father. 

DrummMonp: Addresses — The Greatest Thing in the World. 
Emerson: Spiritual Laws. 


WE THANK THEE 
For flowers that bloom about our feet; 
For tender grass, so fresh and sweet; 
For song of bird and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear and see,— 
Father in Heaven, we thank thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
For pleasant shade of branches high; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees,— 
Father in Heaven, we thank thee! 
—Anonymous, 


THE BISHOP AND THE CONVICT 


W FE are always interested in knowing how a 

saintly man remains a saint under trying 
circumstances. Such a story is told us in this 
extract from “Les Miserables,” the masterpiece 
of the great French author, Victor Hugo. The 
purpose of the author in writing “Les Miser- 
ables” was to awaken society to its striking im- 
perfections and to spur it on to a higher sense 
of service. The leading character of the book 
is a dull, good-natured French peasant, Jean 
Valjean* by name. After his parents died, he 
lived with his widowed sister and helped her to 
support her seven little children. During the 
severe winter of 1795, Jean was unable to find 
work. To save the family from starving, he 
stole a loaf of bread, and for this deed was sen- 
tenced to five years of hard labor in the galleys. 
Four successive attempts to escape added four- 
teen more years to his term of imprisonment. 
When he was finally released, he was a man who 
had lost all hope. This meeting with the bishop 
awakens new aspirations in Jean Valjean. One 
should read the entire story to realize how far 
kindness will go in awakening a poor hopeless 
soul 


* Pronounced Zhan Val’zhan’. 
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THE BISHOP AND THE CONVICT 

The bishop of D— was a man of such saintly 
life and self-sacrificing charity that he became 
known as Monseigneur Bienvenu, or Welcome. 
He gave up his palace that it might serve as a hos- 
pital, taking for himself and his sister, Mademoi- 
selle Baptistine, with their one servant, Madame 
Magloire, the small and poorly furnished quarters 
formerly occupied by the hospital. Here he de- 
voted himself to good works, ministering to the 
poor, to the suffering, and even to condemned 
prisoners. The door of his house was never 
locked, and whoever needed a friend found one 
here. 

One evening in October the bishop, after his 
walk through the town, remained shut up rather 
late in his room. At eight o’clock he was still at 
work, writing, when Madame Magloire entered, as 
usual, to get the silverware from the cupboard 
near his bed. A moment later the bishop, know- 
ing that the table was set and that his sister was 
probably waiting for him, shut his book, rose from 
his table, and entered the dining-room. 

Madame Magloire was just putting the last 
touches to the table, and as she did so she was talk- 
ing with Mademoiselle Baptistine upon a subject 
which was familiar to her and to which the bish- 
op was also accustomed. The question concerned 
the lock upon the front door. 

It seems that while buying some provisions for 
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supper Madame Magloire had heard things in 
divers places. People had spoken of a prowler of 
evil appearance; a suspicious vagabond had ar- 
rived, who must be somewhere about the town, 
and those who should take it into their heads to 
return home late ‘that night might be subjected 
to unpleasant encounters. As the police force 
was very badly organized, it behooved wise peo- 
ple to play the part of police themselves,—to duly 
close, bar, and barricade their houses and to fasten 
the doors well. 

Madame Magloire emphasized these last words; 
but the bishop, who had just come from his room 
where it was rather cold, seated himself in front 
of the fire and fell to thinking of other things. 
He did not take up the remark dropped with de- 
sign by Madame Magloire, and she repeated it. 
Then Mademoiselle Baptistine, desirous of satis- 
fying Madame Magloire without displeasing her 
brother, ventured to say timidly, “Did you hear 
what Madame Magloire is saying, brother?” . 

“T have heard something of it in a vague way,” 
replied the bishop. Then, half turning in his 
chair, placing his hands on his knees, and raising 
toward the old servant woman his cordial, good- 
humored face, he said: “Come, what is the mat- 
ter? What is the matter? Are we in any great 
danger?” 

Whereupon Madame Magloire began the whole 
story afresh. It appeared that a barefooted vaga- 
bond, a sort of dangerous beggar or gypsy, was 
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at that moment in the town. He had presented 
himself at the inn to obtain lodging, but the land- 
lord had not been willing to receive him. He had 
been seen to roam about the streets in the gloam- 
ing,—a gallows bird with a terrible face. 

“Really?” said the bishop. 

This willingness to ask questions encouraged 
Madame Magloire. It seemed to her to indicate 
that the bishop was on the point of becoming 
alarmed. “Yes, Monseigneur,” she pursued tri- 
umphantly. “There will be some sort of catas- 
trophe in this town to-night. Every one says so. 
And besides, the police is so badly regulated. The 
idea of living in a mountainous country, and not 
even having lights in the streets at night! And I 
say, Monseigneur, that this house is not safe at 
all; that if Monseigneur will permit, I will go and 
tell the locksmith to come and replace the ancient 
locks on the doors, for there is nothing more ter- 
rible than a door with a latch on the outside, 
which can be opened by the first passer-by. We 
need bolts, Monseigneur, if only for this night; 
moreover—” 

At that moment there came a tolerably violent 
knock on the door. 

“Come in,” said the bishop. The door opened 
wide with a rapid movement, as if some one had 
given it an energetic and resolute push. 

A man entered, advanced a step, and halted, 
leaving the door open behind him. He was a 
man in the prime of life, of medium stature, thick- 
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set and robust, with a shaved head and a long 
beard. A cap with a drooping leather visor partly 
concealed his face, which was burned and tanned 
by sun and wind. He wore a shirt of coarse yel- 
low linen, a cravat twisted into a string, trousers 
of blue drilling, and an old gray tattered blouse, 
patched on one of the elbows with a bit of green 
cloth sewed on with twine. He carried on his 
back a tightly packed knapsack, well buckled and 
perfectly new, and an enormous knotty stick in 
his hand. Madame Magloire had not even the 
strength to utter a cry. She trembled, and stood 
with her mouth wide open. 

Mademoiselle Baptistine turned round, saw the 
man enter, and half started up in terror; then 
turning her head by degrees toward the fireplace, 
she began to observe her brother, and her face be- 
came once more calm and serene. 

The bishop fixed his tranquil eye on the man. 

As he opened his mouth, doubtless to ask the 
newcomer what he wanted, the man rested both 
hands on his staff, directed his gaze in turn at the 
old man and the two women, and without waiting 
for the bishop to speak, said in a loud voice: “See 
here! My name is Jean Valjean. I am a convict 
from the galleys. I have passed nineteen years 
there. I was liberated four days ago, and am on 
my way to Pontarlier, which is my destination. I 
have been walking for four days since I left Tou- 
lon. I have traveled a dozen leagues to-day on 
foot. This evening, when I arrived in these parts, 
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I went to an inn, and they turned me out because 
of my yellow passport, which I had shown at the 
town hall as was necessary. I went to another 
inn. They said to me, ‘Be off,’ at both places. No 
one would take me. I went to the prison; the 
jailor would not admit me. I went into a dog’s 
kennel; the dog bit me and chased me off, as if 
he had been a man. One would have said that he 
knew who I was. I went into the fields, intend- 
ing to sleep in the open air beneath the stars. 
There were no stars. I thought that it was going 
to rain, and I came back to the town to seek the 
shelter of some doorway. Yonder, in the square, 
I lay down to sleep on a stone bench. A good 
woman pointed out your house to me and said to 
me, ‘Knock there!’ I have knocked. What is this 
place? Do you keep an inn? I have money, my 
savings—one hundred and nine francs and fifteen 
sous, which I earned in the galleys by my labor, in 
the course of nineteen years. ‘I will pay anything 
you ask. I am weary and very hungry. Are you 
willing that I should stay?” 

“Madame Magloire,” said the bishop, “you will 
set another place.” 

The man advanced three paces and approached 
the lamp which was on the table. “Stop,” he re- 
sumed, as if he had not quite understood. “Did 
you hear? I am a galley slave, a convict. I come 
from the galleys.” He drew from his pocket a 
large sheet of yellow paper, which he unfolded. 
“Here’s my passport,—yellow, as you see. This 
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serves to expel me from every place where I go. 
Will you read it? I know how to read. I learned 
in the galleys. There is a school there for those 
who wish to learn. This is what they have put on 
this passport: ‘Jean Valjean, discharged convict, 
native of’—that is nothing to you—has been nine- 
teen years in the galleys; five years for house- 
breaking and burglary; fourteen years for having 
attempted to escape on four occasions. He is a 
very dangerous man.’ There! Every one has 
cast me out. Are you willing to receive me? Is 
this an inn? Will you-give me something to eat 
and a bed? Have you a stable?” 

“Madame Magloire,” said the bishop, “you will 
put white sheets on the bed in the alcove.” 

Madame Magloire went out to execute these 
orders. 

The bishop turned to the man. “Sit down, sir, 
and warm yourself. We are going to sup in a few 
moments, and your bed will be prepared while 
you are eating.” 

At this point the man suddenly comprehended. 
The expression of his face, up to that time gloomy 
and harsh, bore the imprint of stupefaction, of 
doubt, of joy, and became extraordinary. He be- 
gan stammering like a crazy man: “Really? You 
will keep me? You do not drive me forth? A 
convict! and you call me Sir! ‘Get out of here, you 
dog!’ is what people have said to me. I felt sure 
that you would expel me, so I told you at once 
who Iam. Oh, what a good woman that was who 
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directed me hither! I am going to have supper! 
and a bed with a mattress and sheets, like the rest 
of the world!—a bed! It is.nineteen years since 
I have slept in a bed! You actually do not want 
me to go! You are good people. Besides, I have 
money; I will pay well. Pardon me, Monsieur the 
innkeeper, but what is your name? You are an 
innkeeper, are you not?” 

“TI am a priest who lives here,” said the bishop. 

“A priest!” said the man. “Oh, what a fine 
priest! Then you are not going to demand any 
money of me? You are the curé, are you not? the 
curé of this big church? Well! I am a fool, truly! 
I had not perceived your skull cap.” 

As he spoke he deposited his knapsack and his 
cudgel in a corner, replaced his passport in his 
pocket, and seated himself. “You are humane,” 
he wenton. “You have not scorned me. Then you 
_do not require me to pay?” 

No,” replied the bishop: “keep your money. 
How much have you? Did you not tell me one 
hundred and nine francs?” 

“And fifteen sous,” added the man. 

“One hundred and nine francs and fifteen sous! 
And how long did it take you to earn that?” 

“Nineteen years.” 

“Nineteen years!” The bishop sighed deeply. 

The man continued: “I have still the whole of 
my money. In four days I have spent only twenty- 
five sous, which I earned by helping unload some 
wagons, Since you are a priest, I will tell you 
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that we had a chaplain in the galleys. And one 
day I saw a bishop there. Monseigneur is what 
they called him. He is the curé who rules over the 
other curés, you understand. Pardon me, I say 
that very badly; but it is such a far-off thing to 
me!” 

While he was speaking the bishop had gone out 
and shut the door, which had remained wide open. 

Madame Magloire returned with a silver fork 
and spoon, which she placed on the table. 

“Madame Magloire,” said the bishop, “place 
those things as near the fire as possible.” And 
turning to his guest: “The night wind is harsh 
on the Alps. You must be cold, sir.” 

Each time that he uttered the word sir, in a 
voice which was so gently grave and polished, the 
man’s face lighted up. Sir to a convict is like a 
glass of water to a man dying of thirst at sea. 
Ignominy thirsts for consideration. 

“This lamp gives a very bad light,” said the 
bishop. 

Madame Magloire understood him, and went to 
get the two silver candlesticks from the chimney- 
piece in Monseigneur’s bedchamber, and placed 
them, lighted, on the table. 

“You are good,” said the man; “you do not de- 
spise me. You receive me into your house. You 
light your candles for me. Yet I have not con- 
cealed from you mbence I come and that I am an 
unfortunate man.’ 

The bishop, who was sitting near him, gently 
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touched his hand. “You need not tell me who you 
are, This door does not demand of him who 
enters whether he has a name, but whether he has 
a grief. You suffer, you are hungry and thirsty; 
you are welcome. Every one is at home here who 
needs a refuge. What need have I to know your 
name? Besides, before you told me, you had one 
which I knew.” 

The man opened his eyes in astonishment. 
“Really? You knew what I was called?” 

“Yes,” replied the bishop: “you are called my 
brother.” 

“Stop, stop!” exclaimed the man. “I was very 
hungry when I entered here; but you are so good 
that I no longer know what has happened to me.” 

The bishop looked at him and said, “You have 
suffered much?” 

“Oh, the red blouse, the ball on the ankle, a 
plank to sleep on, heat, cold, toil, the convicts, the 
thrashings, the double chain for nothing, the cell 
for one word; even when sick and in bed, still the 
chain! Dogs, dogs are happier! Nineteen years! 
I am forty-six. Now, there is the yellow passport. 
That is all I have.” 

“Yes,” resumed the bishop, “you have come from 
a very sad place. Listen. There will be more joy 
in heaven over the tear-bathed face of a repentant 
sinner than over the white robes of a hundred just 
men. If you are leaving that sad place with 
thoughts of hatred and of wrath against mankind, 
you are deserving of pity; if you are leaving it 
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with thoughts of good-will and of peace, you are 
more worthy than any one of us.” 

In the meantime Madame Magloire had served 
supper,—soup, a little bacon, a bit of mutton, figs, 
a fresh cheese, and a large loaf of rye bread. The 
bishop’s face at once assumed that expression of 
gayety which is peculiar to hospitable natures. 
“To table!” he cried vivaciously. As was his habit 
when a stranger supped with him, he made the 
man sit on his right. Mademoiselle Baptistine took 
her seat at his left. 

The bishop asked a blessing and then helped the 
soup himself according to his custom. 

Jean Valjean paid no attention to any one. He 
ate with the voracity of a starving man. How- 
ever, after supper he said, “Sir, all this is far too 
good for me, but I must say that the carters at the 
inn, who would not allow me to eat with them, 
keep a better table than you do.” 

The bishop replied, “They are more fatigued 
than I.” 

“No,” returned the man; “they have more 
money. You are poor; I see that plainly. You . 
cannot be even a curate. Are you really a curé? 
Ah, if the good God were but just, you certainly 
ought to be a curé!” 

“The good God is more than just,” said the 
bishop. A moment later he added, “Jean Valjean, 
is it to Pontarlier that you are going?” 

“Yes, with my road marked out for me. I must 
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be on my way by daybreak to-morrow. Traveling 
is hard. If the nights are cold, the days are hot.” 

“You are going to a good country,” said the | 
bishop. 

“There is plenty of work there. You have only 
to choose. There are paper mills, tanneries, dis- 
tilleries, oil factories, watch factories on a large 
scale, steel mills, and copper works. Besides these 
industries they have another. It is their cheese 
dairies, which they call fruitiéres.” 

The bishop recurred frequently to the latter 
trade as if he wished the man to understand, with- 
out advising him directly, that this would afford 
him a refuge. Neither during supper, nor during 
the entire evening, did the bishop utter a single 
word that could remind Valjean of what he was. 
He did not even ask him from what country he 
came, nor what was his history. He was thinking, 
no doubt, that the man had his misfortune only 
too vividly present in his mind; that the best thing 
was to divert him from it, and to,.make him be- 
lieve, if only for the moment, that he was a person 
like any other. 

But Jean Valjean paid little heed to anything. 
He seemed too fatigued to talk. 

At last Monseigneur Bienvenu took one of the 
two silver candlesticks from the table, handed the 
other to his guest, and said to him, “Monsieur, I 
will conduct you to your room.” 

The man followed him. 

The bishop left his guest in an alcove adjoining 
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his own bedroom. “May you pass a good night,” 
he said. “To-morrow morning, before you set out, 
you shall have a cup of warm milk from our 
cows.” 

“Thanks, monsieur,” said Valjean. He turned 
abruptly to the old man, folded his arms, and ex- 
claimed in a hoarse voice: “Ah! really! You 
lodge me in your house, close to yourself, like 
this? Have you reflected well? How do you know 
that I am not a murderer?” 

The bishop replied, “That is the concern of the 
good God.” Then gravely, and moving his lips 
like one who is praying or talking to himself, he 
raised two fingers of his right hand and bestowed 
his benediction on the man; then, without turn- 
ing his head, he went into his bedroom. 

A moment later he was in his garden, walking, 
meditating, contemplating, his heart and soul 
wholly absorbed in those grand and mysterious 
things which God shows at night to the eyes which 
remain open. 

As for the man, he was so completely exhausted 
that he did not even profit by the nice white sheets. 
Snuffing out his candle, he dropped, all dressed 
as he was, upon the bed, where he immediately fell 
into a sound sleep. 

Midnight struck as the bishop returned from 
his garden to his room, and a few minutes later 
all were asleep in the little house. 


—Victor Hugo. 
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NOTES 


. Read Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. Read also his Toilers 


of the Sea. 


. Galleys. Prisons or convict colonies. A galley slave was one 


who was originally chained to his place in a huge row- 
boat, or galley. The term came to be applied to the con- 
victs who were chained together in prison or in the colonies, 
while at any work they were compelled to do. 


. Monseigneur Bienvenu. Pronounced Mon-sin-yér’ Byin-ve-nw’. 
. Mademoiselle Baptistine. Pronounced Mad’-mwa’-zél’ Ba-tis- 


tén’. 


. Madame Magloire. Pronounced Ma-diim’ ma-glwiir’. 

. Gallows bird. A criminal, one fit for the gallows. 

. Visor. The frontpiece of the cap, which shades the eyes. 

. Drilling. A heavy twilled fabric of linen or cotton, or fabric 


woven with diagonal effect. 


. Pontarlier. Pon-tiir’-le-a’, a French town. 
. Toulon. Pronounced t60-lén’. 
. Yellow passport. The pass given to a released convict was 


yellow, to let everyone know the character of its holder. 


. Franc. A coin worth twenty-three cents. 
. Sous. Cents. 
. Curé. The minister or rector. The curate was an assistant, 


or deputy, of the curé. 


. Fruitiéres. Dairies. 
- Words and expressions for study: divers, suspicious vaga- 


bond, beloved, barricade, gypsy, resolute, visor, blue drilling, 
tranquil] passport, galleys, imprint of stupefaction, curé, 
\ curate, ignominy, vivaciously, voracity, carters, benediction. 


EXERCISES 


. Tell the history of Jean Valjean up to the time of this story. 
. Just what kind of man was the Bishop of D—? 

. What rumor had startled the little village? 

. Why was not the bishop alarmed? 


What is shown of the stranger by the manner in which he 
entered the bishop’s door ? 
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. Describe the newcomer. 
. What is shown of him in that he told fully who he was before 


the bishop could ask him? 


. Explain “the dog bit me and chased me off, as if he had been 


a man,” 


. What is shown of the bishop in “Madame Magloire, you will 


set another place’? 


. Why should the stranger insist that he is a galley slave and 


even show his yellow passport in proof? 


. Why does he even read “He is a very dangerous man”? 

. What is shown of the bishop in his next quiet order? 

. Why does the bishop address the stranger as “Sir” ? 

. What shows that the bishop’s spirit of kindness and hospi- 


tality is making the stranger feel at home ? 


. Why does the bishop inquire so closely as to the stranger’s 


money? 


. Explain “The bishop sighed deeply.” 
. What is shown of Jean Valjean in that he earned twenty-five 


sous on his journey? 


. Why did the man’s face light up at the word Sir? 

. Explain “Ignominy thirsts for consideration.” 

. Why did they even bring in the silver candlesticks? 

. Why did the bishop treat the stranger so kindly after he knew 


his guest was a released convict? 


. Explain fully, “This door does not demand of him who enters 


whether he has a name, but whether he has a grief.” 


. What name did the convict have which the bishop knew 


already? 


. What is shown both of host and guest in Jean’s statement “the 


carters at the inn....keep a better table than you do”? 


. Why did the bishop talk to Jean of the work he could get? 
. Why did not the bishop fear the dangerous character of his 


guest? 


. How many traits of Jean Valjean’s character are revealed in 


this extract, showing that he is a man worth saying? 


. What do you think would be the final effect on him of the 


bishop’s kind treatment? 


_— 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Huco: Les Miserables. 

Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 

WuittiER: The Brother of Mercy. 

DickENS: Tale of Two Cities. 

LoncFELLOW: Santa Filomena. Excelsior. 
MATTHEW XxVv, 34-46. 

LuKE x, 25-37: Story of the Good Samaritan. 
LowELL: Vision of Sir Launfal. Yussouf. 

Van Dyke: The Mansion. The Ruling Passion. 
Bonar: The Master’s Touch. 

ARNOLD: Self-Dependence. Sohrab and Rustum. 
Bryant: The Journey of Life. 

GiLpER: The Celestial Passion. 


A CALL TO COURAGE 


Be like the promontory, against which the 
waves continually break; but it stands firm, and 
tames the fury of the water around it. Unhappy 
am I, because this has happened to me? Not so, 
but happy am I, though this has happened to 
me, because I continue free from pain, neither 
crushed by the present, nor fearing the future. 
Will, then, this which has happened prevent 
thee from being just, magnanimous, temperate, 
prudent, secure against inconsiderate opinions 
and falsehood? Remember, too, on every occa- 
sion which leads thee to. vexation to apply this 
principle: that this is not a misfortune, but that 
to bear it nobly is good fortune.—Marcus Anto- 
ninus. 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


ByvER since the angel song of “Peace on 
Earth,’ men’s hearts have been moved 
toward peace. Since then, there have been 
cruel wars and bitterest strife between men and 
nations, but feelings of amity, good-will, and 
brotherhood have gradually come uppermost in 
the human heart. The sentiment against war 
is now so strong that great international peace 
societies are formed and a tribunal for the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration is 
permanently organized at The Hague. 

The story of the erection of the great peace 
monument in commemoration of the treaty of 
peace between two hitherto hostile South Amer- 
ican republics is more fascinating than myth or 
fairy tale. It is the recital of thrilling events 
which culminated in the first general arbitration 
treaty in the world, and the dramatic dedication 
of a great peace monument as a sublime proph- 
ecy of peace for the nations of the world. 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


The time is Easter, 1900; the place, Buenos 
Ayres, in far-away Argentina. The city is teeming 
with life. Throngs of people crowd the streets — 
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country folk gay in red and green and yellow, 
city merchants and professional men who dress 
like citizens of a European metropolis, here and 
there an Englishman, a German, or an American. 

The theaters are preparing to open once more 
after the solemnities of Holy Week. The bells, 
after their week’s silence, are ringing forth the 
Gospel of the Resurrection. From every church 
door comes the chant of choirs, “Dominus Resur- 
revit,’ and the pungent odor of incense. 

But beneath all the rejoicing is a current of unrest. 
Groups of earnest-looking men gather on the street- 
corners and in the lobbies of hotels. The theme is 
War — war with the neighboring country of Chile. 
There is a long-standing and bitter dispute con- 
cerning the boundary line in the Andes Mountains. 
Instead of schools, each of the two nations is build- 
ing battleships. The cost of the preparations for 
the prospective conflict is five dollars a year for every 
inhabitant. The bitterest hatred prevails and war 
seems inevitable. 

Notwithstanding the bitterness and unrest with- 
out, the great cathedral at Buenos Ayres is filled 
with throngs of worshipers. The high altar is 
ablaze with lights. Bishop Benavente is the 
preacher at the solemn mass. His sermon is an 
appeal for peace. 

“Cease from strife; cease from dispute; cease from 
unrest,” comes his message in melodious Spanish. 
“Put your confidence, not in arms and ships, but in 
the power of the Cross. . . . . Let a statue of Christ, 
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our Lord, be placed on the crest of the mountains — 
those mountains that are causing such unhappiness 
and strife, and let that point out to all who come or 
go that hostility is forever ended.” 

While Bishop Benavente was making his appeal 
at Buenos Ayres, Bishop Jara was urging his fellow 
Chileans to seek peace instead of war. That all 
the people might be influenced, the two bishops 
traveled through their respective countries, and, 
supported by their clergy and the women in the 
cities and towns, they held enthusiastic meetings. 
Public sentiment was so aroused that to the legis- 
lature of each country went petition after petition 
urging the policy of peace. The British ambas- 
sadors at Buenos Ayres and Santiago, the capitals 
of the two countries, likewise endeavored to prevent 
the calamity of war. 

As a result, both republics submitted their 
dispute to the King of England as arbiter, who 
gave the matter into the hands: of leading lawyers 
and geographers. ‘The points in controversy were 
examined thoroughly, and finally these experts 
submitted their decision, awarding a part of the 
disputed territory to one of the republics and a 
part to the other. The decision was cheerfully 
accepted by both countries without a day’s hesita- 
tion. 

More than this, the two countries, in May, 1903, 
ratified the first general arbitration treaty in the 
history of the world. Between Chile and Argen- 
tina, there will be no more war. The former 
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battleships are used for commerce. An old arsenal 
in Chile is now a manual training school. A railroad 
across the mountains of dispute binds the two nations 
together. The amount of-money once annually 
devoted to preparations for war is now spent for 
good roads, and for the improvement of commerce. 
Former unrest, and bitterness, and distrust, have all 
passed away. 

But the fruitful Eastertide suggestion of good 
Bishop Benavente, that a statue of Christ be erected 
on the new boundary, was quickly carried into 
execution. A beautiful bronze statue of the 
Christ was cast at the arsenal of Buenos Ayres 
from old cannon taken from the ancient fortress 
outside the city. These cruel instruments of death 
and destruction were transformed into a majestic 
sentinel’ of peace. To-day, as a glorious symbol 
and pledge of the reign of peace between those 
two South American republics, there stands on an 
Andean peak, fourteen thousand feet above the sea, 
a great bronze figure of the Christ with right hand 
upraised in blessing for those of his children who 
are keeping the peace he gave them. The left 
hand holds a great Cross, which towers above 
even the majestic figure of the Prince of Peace. 
The statue rests upon a granite sphere, representing 
the world over which Christ reigns as king. On the 
granite base are the words of the solemn oath taken 
by the Argentines and Chileans amid music, wild 
booming of cannon, and reverberating mountain 
echoes: “Sooner shall these mountains crumble into 
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dust than Argentines and Chileans break the peace to 
which they have pledged themselves at the feet of 
Christ, the Redeemer.” — N. A. Crawford. 
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NOTES 


. How many tendencies toward international peace are you familiar 


with to-day? 


. Give as many reasons as you can why war is wrong. Why war is 


right. 


. Buenos Ayres. Pronounced bd’nts a’riz. The capital city of 
Pp y 


Argentina in South America. 


. Holy Week. The week ending with Easter. 

. Dominus resurrexit. The Lord is risen. 

. Benavente. Bén’a-vén’te, Bishop of San Juan de Cuyo. 

. Jara. Jaé’ré. Bishop Ramon Angel Jara of San Carlos de Ancud. 
. First general arbitration treaty. The date of ratification is May 28, 


1903. 


. The unveiling of the monument occurred March 13, 1904. 
10. 


Be prepared to pronounce and give meanings of the following words 

and expressions as here used: teeming, solemnities, lobbies, 
hostility, petition, ambassadors, calamity, controversy, arbitra- 
tion treaty, arsenal, instruments of death. 


EXERCISES 


. Name and locate the countries in which the events of this story, 


occurred. 


. What strong contrast is given us at the beginning? 

. What was the nature of the dispute between the republics? 

. How did the statesmen plan to settle it? 

. What is the central note of the Bishop’s sermon? 

. What efforts were made to carry out the suggestion of the Bishop? 

. What was the result? 

. How do you explain the fact that the decision was “cheerfully 


accepted” so promptly? 


. What great changes took place as a result? 
- 10. 


What interesting fact do you discover in connection with the casting 
of the statue? ; 
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11. In your own words, describe the monument. 

12. What solemn oath did the peoples of these two countries take? 

13. Why do you think they chose to erect such a statue and from such 
materials? 

14. What part does this incident play m the history of settling interna- 
tional disputes by arbitration? 

15. Give a complete summary of the reasons why you think war is 
wrong. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Brooks: Little Town of Bethlehem. The Angels’ Song. 
LuKE: ii, 1-18; Matt. ii, 1-12. 

Bryan: The Prince of Peace. 

Van Dyke: The Story of the Other Wise Man. 
Mitton: Hymn to the Nativity. 

Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 

LonGFEeLLow: Santa Filomena. 

Lowe tt: Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Drummonp: The Greatest Thing in the World. 
Knicut: -The Song of Our Syrian Guest. 


DEAR LAND OF ALL MY LOVE* 


Long as thine art shall love true love, 
Long as thy science truth shall know, 
Long as thine eagle harms no dove, 
Long as thy law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow. 
— Sidney Lanier. 


*From The Centennial Cantata. Used by permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 


ANTONY’S ORATION 


GROUP of conspirators, comprising 
Brutus, Cassius, Casca, and others, have 
assassinated Julius Cesar. The Roman popu- 
lace loved Caesar, and Brutus addresses them ex- 
plaining why it was necessary to slay Cesar. 


“Not that I lov’d Cesar less, but that I lov’d 
Rome more. * * * As Cesar lov’d me, I weep 
for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he 
was valiant, I honor him; but, as he was ambitious, 
I slew him.” 


Brutus, in further explanation of his action, 
declared, “that, as I slew my best lover for the 
good of Rome, I have the same dagger for 
myself when it shall please my country to need 
my death.” 

The fickle Roman populace shouted in ap- 
proval, 


“Live, Brutus! live, live!” 


Antony and others now come in with Cesar’s 
body. Brutus allows Antony to speak the 
funeral oration and even exhorts the people to 
hear Antony and to show respect to the dead 
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Cesar. The following is Shakespeare’s idea of 
what Antony must have said under the circum- 
stances. The oration is one of the most remark- 
able discourses of the kind that has ever been 
written, changing as it does the attitude of the 
hostile populace and moving them to believe and 
act in behalf of the murdered Cesar. Plutarch’s 
Life of Julius Caesar doubtless formed the 


basis for this play. This extract is Plutarch’s 
account of Antony’s oration and its effect: 


“Afterwards, when Czxsar’s body was brought 
into the market place, Antonius making his fu- 
neral oration in praise of the dead, according to 
the ancient custom of Rome, and perceiving that 
his words moved the common people to compas- 
sion, he framed his eloquence to make their hearts 
yearn the more; and taking Cesar’s gown all 
bloody in his hand, he laid it open to the sight of 
them all, showing what a number of cuts and holes 
it had upon it. Therewithal the people fell pres- 
ently into such a rage and mutiny, that there was 
no more order kept among the common people.” 


or /| ANTONY’S ORATION 

ANTONY. (F riends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
Vey. Your-ears; 3 
| XL conte to bury Czsar} not to praise him. 

he evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Cesar. The noble Brutus 9) 

Hath told you Czsar was ambitious; 
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If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Cesar answer’d it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest,+ 
For Brutus is an honorable man, ‘ph 
So are they all, all honorable men,— 
Come I to speak in Cesar’s funeral. 
\He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 
‘But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 15 


Jew hath brought many captives home to Rome, 


10 


hose ransom did the general coffers fill; 
gets this in Czsar seem ambitious? x 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept; | 
. Ambition : should be made of sterner stuff. ~y 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; . 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
y Xou all did see that on the Lupercal 
j 1 thrice presented him a kingly crown, . 
_ Which he-did_thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 35 
~ Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And sure, he is an honorable man. 
I'speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause; 30 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason!—Bear with me; 
(Quy heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, ..., 
hs ‘And.I must pause till it come back to_me. 35 
| 1st Citizen. Methinks there is much reason in his 
sayings. Be al f 


[> 
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2p Citizen. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Cesar has had great wrong. 

3p CITIZEN. Has he, masters? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

47H Citizen. Mark’d ye his words? He would not 
take the crown; AQ 

Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 

1st Citizen. If it be found so, some will dear 
abide it. 

2p CiTIzEN. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. 

3p CirizEN. There’s not a nobler man in Rome 
than Antony. 

47H Citizen. Now mark him, he begins again to 
speak. 45 

ANTONY. But yesterday the word of Czxsar might 

Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 


And none so poor to do him reverence. 


O masters! if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 50 
I should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 


Than I will wrong such honorable men. 55 


a 


But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Cesar; 
I found it in his closet; *tis his will. 
Let but the commons hear this testament,— 


Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,— 


And they would go and kiss dead Czsar’s 
wounds, 


And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 
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Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 


Unto their issue. 65 
47H CiTizEN. We'll hear the will. Read it, Mark 
Antony. 


_ Att. The will, the will! we will hear Cesar’s will. 
NTONY. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not 
read it}\ 
It is not meet you know how Cesar lov’d you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but 
men; 70 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
°’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it? 
4ru Citizen. Read the will! we'll hear it, 
Antony! (ih) 
You shall read us the will! Czsar’s will! 
Antony. Will you be patient? Will you stay 
awhile? 
I have o’ershot myself, to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honorable men, 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Cesar; I do 
fear it. 80 
AtH Citizen. They were traitors! honorable men! 
ALL. The will! the testament! 
2p Citizen. They were villains, murderers. The 
will! Read the will! 
Antony. You will compel me, then, to read the 
will? 85 
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Then make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend? and will you give me leave? 

ALL. Come down. ’ 

2p Cirizen. Descend. 90 

(Antony comes down.) 

3p CiT1zEN. You shall have leave. 

4ru Cirizen. A ring; stand round. 

1st CirizeN. Stand from the hearse, stand from 
the body. 

2p CiTizEN. Room for Antony! most noble Antony! 

Antony. Nay, press not so upon me; stand 
far off. 95 

ALL. Stand back! room! bear back! 

Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now. 

You all do know this mantle: I remember 

The first time ever Cesar put it on; 

*T was on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 100 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through; 

See what a rent the envious_Casca made; 

Through this the well-belovéd Brutus stabb’d; 

And as he pluck’d his curséd steel away, 105 

Mark how the blood of Cesar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 

If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel; 

Judge, O ye Gods, how dearly Cesar lov’d him! 110 

This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For, when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
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Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart; 
And in his mantle muffling up his face, 115 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 
—_ Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
<Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 120 
O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity, these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what! weep you when you but behold 
Our Cesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himself,marr’d as you see, with traitors. 125 
1st CirizeN. O, piteous spectacle! 
2p CiTIzEN. O, noble Cesar! 
3p CirizeN. O, woeful day! 
47H Citizen. O, traitors, villains! 
1st CitizEN. O, most bloody sight! 130 
2p CiTizEN. We will be reveng’d! 
ALL. Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! _ Fire! 
Kill! Slay! Let not a traitor live! 
ANTONY. Stay, countrymen. 
1st CirizEN. Peace there! Hear the noble 
Antony. 135 
2p CirizEN. We'll hear him, we’ll follow him, we'll 
die with him. 
Antony. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honorable. 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know 
not, 140 
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That made them do it; they are wise and honor- 
able, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal. away your hearts: 

I am no orator, as Brutus is, © 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 145 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on; 150 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweet Czsar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb 
mouths, 

And bid them speak for me; but, were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 155 

In every wound of Cesar that should move 

The very stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Att. We'll mutiny. | | 

1st Citizen. We'll burn the house of Brutus. 

3p Citizen. Away, then! come, seek the conspira- 


tors. 160 

ANnTony. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me 
speak. 

ALL. Peace, ho! Hear Antony. Most noble 
Antony. 

Antony. Why, friends, you go to do you know 
not what. 


Wherein hath Cesar thus deserv’d your loves? 
Alas, you know not.—I must tell you, then. 165 
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You have forgot the will I told you of. 
Att. Most true;—the will!—let’s stay, and hear 
the will. 
AnToNY. Here is the will, and under Cesar’s seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 170 
2p CiTizEN. Most noble Cxsar!—we'll revenge his 
death. 
3p Cirizen. O, royal Cesar! 
Antony. Hear me with patience. 
Att. Peace, ho! 
Antony. Moreover, he hath left you all his 
walks, Li 
His private arbors, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs forever, common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Cesar! when comes such another? 180 
1st CirizEN. Never, never!—Come, away, away! 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses, 
Take up the body. 
2p CirizEN. Go, fetch fire. 185 
3p CiTizEN. Pluck down benches. 
2p CirizEN. Pluck down forms, windows, any- 
thing. 
(Exeunt citizens, with the body.) 
Antony. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art 
afoot; 
Take thou what course thou wilt! 
—From Shakespeare’s “Julius Cesar.” 
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NOTES 


1. Read Shakespeare’s “Julius Cesar.” 

2. Lu'percal (lu'pér-cil). A cave or grotto on the Palatine 
hill where the ancient Roman festival of .the Lupercalia 
was held. This festival was held on February fifteenth of 
each year. The Lupercal was the place where Romulus and 
Remus, the mythical founders of Rome, were said to have 
been nursed by a wolf. 

3. Commons. Common people. 

. Napkins. Handkerchiefs. 

5. The Nervii. The most warlike and powerful of the tribes 
Cesar conquered in Gaul. 

6. Pompey’s statue. A statue erected as a symbol of liberty in 
honor of the great Pompey. 

7. Seventy-five drachmas. Between fourteen and fifteen dollars. 
The drachma was worth nineteen cents. 

8. Look up carefully the meanings of the following words and 

expressions as here used: ambitious, honorable, ransoms, 

coffers, reverence, mutiny, parchment, napkins, bequeathing, 
legacy, o’ershot, hearse, unkindly} knocked, most unkindest 

7 cut, vanquished, bloody treason, vesture, sudden flood of 

* mutiny, recreate. 


i 


\ EXERCISES 


1. Tell the circumstances immediately preceding the opening of 
\ this oration. 
2. With what object does Antony say what he does in the second 
seeping? 
Why does he state that he speaks “under leave of Brutus and 
the rest”? _ 
(4.) Why does he also say, “He was my friend, faithful and just 
to me”? 
54 Why does he repeat “honorable man” so many times? 
‘\6. What evidence (lines 15-25) does Antony introduce to show 
the populace that Cesar was not ambitious? 
7. Why does he say so many times, “Yet Brutus ope he was 


ambitious” ? |) Ade wert oiwiirnk wp PWM 
8. What ss is> made i in lines 30, 312 
Th QA { 1 2. <TH A. YA] rast th : ; 


ANTONY’S ORATION , Bieta : y XK. 
\ 9. What is the purpose of the pause? a, ie R) 
(10) What effect has the speech produced on the ROPE Re 80 > fart, k a x : 
11. What is Antony’s purpose in lines 49-55 7(y- 0/14 Si 
42) Why does Antony produce the will? ote f Nf i , 
13, Why add “Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read” NY s Ho 
14. What effect does he he says paeymcst Dee have on /' 
the people? * , AeA, CF GH KV \ 
15. Why does he urge patience and state, ey must tly read ie ae 
16. What is the purpose of line 702(32/“““" = 7 
17. Why does he 2 say outright what he insinuates in ins next 
= our | lines 2.———~ 
‘18. 1int is given the populace in line 74? 
19. Why does he urge further patience and suggest that he has 
wronged “the honorable men whose daggers Baye eee 
Cesar’? Ae nvebee LRG tes aa AV EV 
te r7AXL Ape i GL \_& ra 


20. Why does he have them form a ring? Se 7-4 ; 

21. Why show rents in the mantle instead of wounds in the body om aa vie 

22, Explain |“envious Casea,” Swell-beloved Brutus,” $“cursed (7% “/ ~ 
steel 2” most unkindest cut.” 

23. Why does he describe the assassination so vividly? 

24. What daring declaration in lines 118-1207 

25. Why does he wait until now to show the body? 

26. Why not let the citizens go now? 

27. Why does he mention “private Epa 

28. Why does he speak of wounds as “poor dumb mouths”? 

29. Why suggest that eloquence like that of Brutus could cause 
“The very stones’ of Rome to rise and mutiny”? 

30. Why does he still hold the people? 

31. What does he accomplish by reading the will of Cesar? 

32. What final effect was produced by, the oration? 

33. What was the attitude of the people at the outset? 

34. Make a list of the steps by which their attitude was changed. 


eer? 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


SHAKESPEARE: Julius Cesar. 

Kettoce: Spartacus to the Gladiators. ‘ 
Prerpont: Warren’s Address at Bunker Hill. 

Patrick Henry: A Call to Arms. 
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Reap: The Rising in 1776. 

WorpswortH: Character of the Happy Warrior. 

Wesster: Reply to Hayne. Supposed Speech of John Adams. 
Puittres: Napoleon Bonaparte. 

PiurarcH: Life of Julius Cesar. 


THREE GATES OF GOLD 


If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold; 
These narrow gates: First, “Is it true?” 
Then: “Is it needful?” In your mind 

Give truthful answer, and the next 
Is last and closest, “Is it kind?” 
And, if to reach your lips at last, 
It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 
—Selected. 


TRUE DIGNITY 


True dignity abides with him alone, 

Who, in the patient hour of silent thought, 

Can still respect and still revere himself. 
—Wadsworth. 


LINCOLN, THE GREAT COMMONER 


A® Abraham Lincoln lay dying, Edwin M. 

Stanton, the great War Secretary, said, 
“Now he belongs to the ages.” At the time, 
few or none comprehended the import of this 
saying. With the passing years, not statesmen 
alone nor Americans alone, but the world is be- 
ginning to see that the wisdom of the speaker 
is being verified hourly. Everywhere the martyr- 
president’s wisdom, tenderness, and simplicity 
have been discussed until he has become the ac- 
cepted type of these virtues. His old friends, 
the members of his cabinet, his letters, and every 
conceivable source have been besought for ad- 
ditional material concerning the habits, character 
and life of this great American. Authors of all 
degrees of prominence have laid their meed of 
praise upon the monument of Lincoln Litera- 
ture until it has grown to bewildering magni- 
tude. No man has ever received more eloquent 
or more finely conceived tributes than 


“The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 
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‘Among all the splendid tributes paid, none ex- 
cels in beauty, aptness, and dignity the follow- 


Lincotn—Daniel Chester French 


ing written by Edwin Markham, the author of 
“The Man with the Hoe.” 

LINCOLN, THE GREAT COMMONER* 
When the Norn-Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 


*Used by the courteous permission of the Editor of McClure’s 
Magazine, in which the poem was first published. 
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She bent the strenuous Heavens and came down, 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 

It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 

A man that matched the mountains and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red Earth, 
The tang and odor of the primal things; 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came, 
From prairie cabin to the Capitol, 
One fair ideal led our chieftain on, 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a King. 
He built the rail pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
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The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart; 

And when the step of earthquake shook the house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 

He held the ridgepole up and spiked again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise, 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 

—Edwin Markham. 
NOTES 
1. If possible, secure a collection of pictures of Mr. Lincoln and 

study carefully the striking features and expressions of 
each. j 

2. Read some good biography of Mr. Lincoln and, if obtainable, 
a collection of Lincoln stories.. 

3. Norn-Mother. See Norn.in any good dictionary. 

ok up the meena of the following words and expressions 

/ as here used: \Norn- -Mother,\ strenuous Heavens} Whirl- 


A wind Hour,) tang, , primal} hings,/ rectitude, tolerance,, equity, ) 
fies Baris « wrenching, } ridgepole. > N 


“EXERCISES 
. Explain “Norn-Mother.” 
What was the “Whirlwind Hour’? 
. Why were the Heavens spoken of as “strenuous” ? 
. What does the word “mortal” mean as used in the fourth 
line? 
5. What is the significance of “tried clay”? 
6. Tell an incident of Lincoln’s life that. would prove that he 
"was yet “warm with the genial heat of earth.” 
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7. Mention anything he ever said that betrays a “strain of 


prophecy.” 


. What shows that “laughter” was mixed in? 
. How did he “match our mountains”? 
. How many characteristics are enumerated in the second 


stanza? 


. Mention any comparison that seems beautiful to you? 

. What is the Matterhorn? 

. What is the difference in aim of the first two stanzas? 

. What is the purpose of the third stanza? 

. Do you consider it probable that the forests and prairies did 


° 


affect his character? 


. Define “burned” as used in “he burned to do his deed.” 

. In what sense did his conscience test every stroke? 

. How are our deeds frequently the “measure of a man”? 

. Why call Lincoln “Captain”? 

. What was “the house”? 

. What was “the step of earthquake” which “shook the house’? 
. What was the “long purpose”? 

. What is shown of one who falters at praise? 

. Explain “fell in whirlwind.” 

. Why compare him with a cedar, “green with boughs”? 

. In what sense did Lincoln leave a “lonesome place against 


the sky’? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


WuitmMan: O Captain! My Captain! 
Lincotn: Gettysburg Address. 

LowE.u: Centennial Hymn. 

INGERSOLL: Eulogy of Lincoln. 

Stopparp: Abraham Lincoln. 

TyrReELL: The Man of the Hour. 
WorpswortH: The Happy Warrior. 
Puitties Brooks: Abraham Lincoln; a Funeral Sermon. 
Brrecuer: The Death of Lincoln. 

R. D. C. Ropsins: The Soldier’s Reprieve. 
Anprews: The Perfect Tribute. 
Watterson: Abraham Lincoln. 

StepMan: The Hand of Lincoln. 


OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE -PROUD? 


HIS poem has been cherished by many be- 
cause it was the favorite poem of Abraham 
Lincoln. ‘It is ‘said that he recited it to mem- 
bers of his cabinet in the darkest days of the 
Civil War. He was heard many times to quote 
from the poem or to refer to it. It seemed to 
be a part of him. When one studies the poem, 
he does not wonder that so serious-minded a man 
as Lincoln loved it. A strain of lofty seriousness 
pervades the poem, and “we, things that are now,” 
are called from pride to humility of spirit. Some 
have thought the poem to be especially sad be- 
cause it tells of the many who “Have quietly 
mingled their bones in the dust” and reminds us 
that the life of each is fleeting—the mere “wink 
of an eye.” 

Those who knew Lincoln best felt that, under- 
neath the strain of sadness, he caught one clear 
note of joy in the thought that even a brief life 
could be lived seriously and filled with deeds of 
unselfish service. 
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OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD? 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around, and together be laid; 

As the young and the old, the low and the high, 
Shall crumble to dust and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved, 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved, 
The father that mother and infant who blessed,— 
Each, all, are away to that dwelling of rest. : 


The maid on whose brow, on whose cheek, in 
whose eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure,—her triumphs are by; 

And alike from the minds of the living erased 

Are the memories of mortals who loved her and 
praised. 


The head of the king, that the scepter hath borne; 
The brow of the priest, that the miter hath worn; 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave,— 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 
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The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap; 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up 
the steep; 

The beggar, who. wandered in search of his 
bread,— , 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint, who enjoyed the communion of 
Heaven; 

The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven; 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just,— 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed, 
That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
’To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen; 
We drink the same stream, we see the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers did 
think; 

From the death we are shrinking our fathers did 
shrink; 

To the life we are clinging our fathers did cling, 

But it speeds from us all like a bird on the wing. 
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They loved,—but the story we can not unfold; 
They scorned,—but the heart of the haughty is 


cold; 

They grieved,—but no wail from their slumbers 
will come; 

They joyed,—but the tongue of their gladness is 
dumb. 


They died,—ah! they died,—we, things that are 
now, 

That walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dwelling a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage 
road. 


Yea, hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

Are mingled together in sunshine and rain: 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and the 
| dirge, 

Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 


Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath, 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud; © 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 

—William Knox. 


NOTES 
1. Read Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address to find what lesson the 
living should learn from the deeds of heroic dead. 
2. Compare this poem with “Thanatopsis,” “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard,” and Psalms xc and ciii. 
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3. Triumphs are by. Triumphs are past. 

4. Gilded saloon. An elegant reception hall. 

5. Look up carefully the following words ‘and expressions: 
spirit, mortal, meteor, crumble, affection, blessed, triumphs, 
erased, scepter, miter, sage, peasant, saint, communion, mul- 
titude, withers, view, scorned, grieved, wail, turf, transient 
abode, pilgrimage road, dirge, surge, draught, gilded 

\ saloon, bier. ‘ 


EXERCISES 


1. How did Abraham Lincoln regard this poem? 

2. To what is the life of man likened in the first stanza? 

3. Why is death spoken of as “rest” in comparison with life? 

4. With what are “the young and the old, the low and the high” 
compared in the second stanza? 

. Why does the author name in detail those who have passed 
away? ; 

6. What expressions does he use to indicate death? 

7. To what is the multitude of mortals compared in stanza 8? 

8. Explain “repeat every tale that has often been told.” 

9 
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. In what sense are we “the same our fathers have been’? 

. Why are mortals spoken of as “things that are now”? 

- In what sense do we “make in their dwelling a transient 
abode*’? 

12. What expressions are used to indicate the brevity of life? 

13. What note of comfort is there in the poem? 

14. In what respect is the opening question of the poem different 

from the closing question? ; 


1 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Bryant: Thanatopsis. 

Gray: Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 
Psalms xe and ciii. 

Brownine: The Patriot. Prospice. 

Tennyson: In Memoriam. 

LoneFreLtow: The Reaper and the Flowers. 
Lowetxi: The Changeling. 

StepHeN Henry THAyer: The Waiting Choir. 
Por: The Raven. 
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WorpswortH: Intimations on Immortality. 
Epwin ARNoLD: After Death. 
LincoLn: Gettysburg Address. 


McCreery: There Is No Death. 
Sixt: The Future. 
StopparD: The'Soul’s Defiance. 


UNWEAPONED PEACE 


There is a story told 

In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold, 
And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 
With grave responses listening unto it: 
Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 
Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 
Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 
Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 
“O Son of peace!” the giant cried, “thy fate 
Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” 
The unarmed Buddha, looking, with no trace 
Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face, 

In pity said: “Poor fiend, even thee I love.” 
Lo! as he spake, the sky-tall terror sank 
To hand-breadth size; the huge abhorrence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove; 
And where the thunder of its rage was heard, 
Circling above him sweetly sang the bird; 
“Hate hath no harm for love’”—so ran the song; 
“And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong.” 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


FOR A’ THAT, AND A’ THAT 


Ne singer has surpassed Robert Burns in 

warmth and tenderness of appeal to the 
human heart. The Scottish Bard lived and loved 
intensely. He endured failure and success, pain 
and pleasure, with the same tenderness and love 
for his fellow man. He suffered from extreme 
want, yet was feasted by lords and kings. He 
was born in a rude cottage of clay, but he was 
courted and caressed by the witty, the fashion- 
able, and the learned in Scotland’s capital. In 
fact, he knew every rank of life from the lowest 
to the highest. He knew the best and the worst 
in the human heart. Hence a spirit of “homey” 
tenderness and sympathy pervaded all he wrote. 
As he neared the close of his short life of thirty- 
seven years, he was in a position to discern the 
true values in life. In this poem, he utters the 
prayer that sense and worth and true manhood 
may ultimately prevail over lower standards of 
wealth and rank, so 


“That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


Concerning this song, Burns wrote to a friend: 
“A great critic (Aikin) on songs says that love 
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and wine are the exclusive themes for song- 
writing. The following is on neither subject, 
and consequently is no song; but will be allowed, 
I think, to be two or three pretty good prose 
thoughts converted into rhyme.” | 


FOR A’ THAT, AND A’ THAT 


Is there for honest poverty 
Wha hangs his head, and a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toil’s obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-gray, and a’ that; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 

The, honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that; 
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For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that; 
The man of .independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that; 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will, for a’ that, 
That sense and worth o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
(That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 
—Robert Burns. 


NOTES : 
1. Read Burns’ “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” for a true picture 
of simple but pure home life among the peasants of his day. 
. Make a list of the things by which men are judged to-day. 
Gowd. Gold. 
. Hamely. Homely. 
- Hodden-gray. Coarse woolen cloth worn by the poorer 
classes. 
6. Gie. Give. 
%. Birkie. A forward, conceited fellow. 
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. Wha. Who. 

. Ooof. Blockhead, fool. 

. Aboon. Above. 

. He mauna fa’ that. He must not try that. 

. Bear the gree. Be victorious. Gree is a prize. 

. In addition to learning the meanings of the foregoing words, 


’ be prepared to give the meanings of the following: honest 
poverty, guinea’s stamp, tinsel show, riband, star, marquis, 
duke, guid faith, dignities, sense, worth. 


EXERCISES P 


-. How does Burns regard one who is ashamed of honest pov- 


erty? 


. How does he regard rank? What relation has rank to the 


man himself? 


. In what sense is the honest man “king o’ men’? 

. How can such a poor man be a king? 

. How does Burns characterize the Scottish lord of his day? 

. Why call the lord a “coof”- when hundreds worship at his 


word? 


. How does the independent thinker regard rank and title? 
. What power is a prince acknowledged to possess? What is 


beyond his power? 


. Explain “pith o’ sense,” “pride 0’ worth.” 
. In what sense are these higher ranks than those of knight, 


marquis, or duke? 


. What is the real burden of Burns’ prayer? 

. What shows that he is certain his prayer will be answered? 

. What truth of life does Burns set forth? 

. What in his own life fitted him to discover and to reveal this 


truth? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Burns: The Cotter’s Saturday Night. To a Mouse. To a Mountain 


Daisy. Address to the Unco Guid. Tam O’Shanter. Auld 
Lang Syne. 


Houianp: God Give Us Men. 
Bripges: Life’s Mirror. 
WattTerR: My Creed. 
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The Greatness of Dan’l Gregg. 
Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 

Nicott: The Hero. 

Jones: What Constitutes a State? 
Puorse Cary: A Leak in the Dyke. 
Brownine: The Patriot. 

SmitH: The Self Exiled. 

Exiot: The Choir Invisible. 
Prarr: The Gift of Empty Hands. 
Rusxi1n: The Dawn of Peace. 
GotpsmitH: The Deserted Village. 


LO, THE POOR INDIAN! 


Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind; 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or Milky Way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given 

Behind the cloud-topp’d hill, an humbler heaven; 
Some safer world, in depths of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christian thirsts for gold; 
To be, contents his natural desire, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


—Alexander Pope. | 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


CCORDING to friends of James Russell 
Lowell, The Vision of Sir Launfal was 
composed in forty-eight hours under a “spell of 
poetic transport.” The poem was written in 
1848, published in a thin hand-book, and at once 
sprang wildly into popular favor. This was a 
day of fierce opposition to slavery. Lowell’s 
soul burned with zeal for reform. In a letter to 
a friend, in 1846, he said, 

“Then it seems as if my heart would break in 
pouring out one glorious song that should be the 
gospelofreform.. . . That way my madness lies, 
if any.” 

The study of the poem is simplified by notic- 
ing the story within the story. The primary 
story deals with the real Sir Launfal, who, in a 
night, dreams the secondary story, the Vision 
proper. The primary story covers but a night. 
The secondary story covers a lifetime, in which 
the imaginary Sir Launfal, through wanderings, 
deprivations, and untold sufferings, experiences 
a refinement of soul that fits him to reflect the 
spirit of the lowly Nazarene. 

The following note was prefixed to the first 
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edition by the author, and was retained by him 
in all subsequent editions: 

“According to the mythology of the pee 
cers, the San Greal, or Holy Grail, was*the cup- 
out of which Jesus Christ partook of the last 
supper with his disciples.- It was brought into 
England by Joseph of Arimathea, and remained 
there, an object.of pilgrimage and_adoration for _ 
many years, in the keeping of his lineal deseend— 
ants. It was incumbent upon, those who had_ 
charge of it to be chaste in thought, word,.and 
deed; but-one-of the keepers having broken this_ 
condition, the Holy.Grail disappeared. From 
_ that time it was a favorite enterprise of the 
knights of Arthur’s court to go in search of it 
Sir Galahad-was-at—last_successful in finding it, 
as may be read in the seventeenth book of the | 
Romance of King Arthur. Tennyson has made 
Sir Galahad the subject of one of the most ex- 
quisite of his poems.” 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 


PART FIRST 
PRELUDE 
"Over his keys the musing organist, 
4 Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
5 First lets his fingers wander as they list, 


‘List. Please, as in the Biblical statement, “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.” 


THe Mitt—Van Marcke 
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4 And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his 
lay ;? 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 
Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his 
theme,’ 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes‘ sent 
Along the wavering vista of his dream. 


Doth heaven with all its splendors lie;* 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
, We Sinais climb® and know it not. 
» Over our manhood bend the skies; 
/4 Against our fallen and traitor lives 
, The great winds utter prophecies; 
/ » With our faint hearts the mountain strives; 
/Its arms outstretched, the druid wood’ 


, Ge, only around—our seeds 


*Lay. Song—here meaning simply a musical composition. 

"Theme. The subject or the simple tune of a piece of music. 

‘Auroral flushes. Flushes like the faint pink that appears 
in the sky just before the dawn of day. 

'Stanea 2. The first two lines of the stanza are directly 
suggested by the statement in William Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality, - 

“Heaven lies.about us in our-infancy.” 
‘a Lowell believes, on the other hand, that heaven—lies_about_us 
not only in our infancy, but throughout our lives», - 

*We Sinais climb. Sinai_was the mountain.upon-which, as 
told in the Book of Exodus, the Lord descended to speak with 
Moses and gave him the Tables of the Testimony. See Exodus 
19 and 24. Lowell means that we daily.reach. points. from -which 
we can come into close _communion=wi : 

"Druid wood. The Druids were the ministers of the mysterious 
pagan religion of the Celts. Many of their rites were performed 
in oak woods. 
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/ Waits with its benedicite;? “/ 
_/ g And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea. 
| Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
hy The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
f “The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives 
US 
4 We bargain for the graves we lie in; 
5< At the Devil’s booth” are all things sold, 
>° Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
7 For a cap and bells" our lives we pay, 
,~Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
» / "Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tis only God may be had for the asking; 
No price is set on the lavish summer, 
» >June may be had by the poorest comer. 


Sa ae e e 

33 And what is so rare as a day in June? 
34/ Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
»>Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 


©~ And over it softly her warm ear lays; 


*Benedicite. The Latin imperative meaning “Bless ye.” It 
is common in the Latin translation of the Bible, and is the 
regular title of the beautiful hymn beginning, “O ye works of 
the Lord, bless ye the Lord.” 

*Shrives. Pronounces absolution. 

*Devil’s booth. The world, as used in such a phrase as “the 
world, the flesh, and the devil’; the world of purely material 
enjoyment. 

“Cap and bells. Part of the costume regularly worn by 
court fools, or jesters, in the Middle Ages. The cap and bells 
are mentioned as typical of what is absolutely frivolous and 

’ unenduring. 
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A 


) 


4 5 7 Whether we look, or whether we listen, 


3f We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
7 Every clod feels a stir of might, 
) An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
re groping blindly above it for light, 


/ #, . Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers;¥ 


‘ 


3 he flush of life may well be seen-=>——— 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 


The cowslip startles in meadows green, 


T 4 The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice," 
/ » And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 


“To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 


) And lets his illumined being o’errun 


d 
\ 
a) 


| With the deluge of summer it receives; 


\ /His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 


? 


.“And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 


sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
In the nice** ear of Nature which song is the best? 


’ Now is the high-tide of the year, 
‘) And whatever of life hath ebbed away 


“Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. As a man, however 
unlovely his outer appearance, may have a beautiful soul, so 
the ugly clod of earth is spoken of as having the beautiful grass 
and flowers for its soul. 

“Chalice. A cup—especially the cup used in celebrating 
the Holy Communion. The reference here is to the shape of 
the buttercup. 

“Nice. Here used in its proper meaning of exact, accurate. 
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“¢Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

“.{ Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
,,) Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
~ | We are happy now because God wills it; 

,’No matter how barren the past may have been, 

2’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 

(We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
C ‘How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 

| We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help know- 

(ing 
y ‘ That skies are clear and grass is growing; 

} “The breeze comes whispering in our ear 
y/ That dandelions are blossoming near, 
4 0That maize has sprouted, that streams are 
flowing, 

“yl That the river is bluer fen the sky, 
7/That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
3 And if the breeze kept the good news back, 

7 /¥or other couriers® we should not lack; 

DE We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing,— 
7 \And hark! how clear bold chanticleer,?° 
syWarmed with the new wine of the year, 

Yy € Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


+ 
7 
y * 
A 


if Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
verything is happy now, 
g | Everything is upward striving; 


*Couriers. Messengers. 


*Ohanticleer. The cock. The name was first applied to the 


cock in a famous medieval romance. It means literally, “clear 
singer.” 
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of *Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
© 3 As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,— 
“- { ’Tis the natural way of living: 
SN Who knows whither the clouds have fled?—__--—~ 


i © In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake;* 
» ‘ And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 

¢ & The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
» | The soul partakes the season’s youth, 

And the sulphurous” rifts of passion and woe 

“ / Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 

4» ¥ Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 

'S What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
( Remembered the keeping of his vow? 


PART FIRST 
I 


“My. garden spurs now-bring-to.me, 

/ © And bring to me my richest mail,. 
‘| / For to-morrow I go over land and sea 
» € In search of the Holy Grail; _ 

?°9 Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
/Till I begin my vow to keep; 


“The unscarred heaven. The clear sky, unmarked by clouds. 

“They leave no wake. They leave no trace. The wake is the 
track left by a ship passing through the water. 

*Sulphurous. Burning. 

The Holy Grail. According to the Legend, the Holy Grail 
was the cup from which Christ drank at the Last Supper and 
in which his blood was caught at the Crucifixion by St. Joseph 
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|y7Here on the rushes will I sleep, 

,ye And perchance there may come a vision true 

,)yEre day create the world anew.” 

,.£& Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 

»? And into his soul the vision flew. 


/ II 
/47The ee flapped over by twos and threes, 
1 64 In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees, 
110 The little birds sang as if it were, 
,// The one day.of.summer in all the year, 


ay wee the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees?\ 
/ 


he castle alone in the landscape lay 


2 Shee 
Like an outpost” of winter, dull and gray:\ 
Wigs the proudest hall in the North Countree,”? 


And never its gates” might opened _be,. 
7 Save to lord or lady of high degree; 
e /€ Summer besieged_it on_every side, 
/? But the churlish stone her assaults defied; x 


of Arimathea. About this vessel was built a great romance, in 
which many knights vowed to go in quest of the Grail, but few 
attained their object, as absolute purity of heart was the requi- 
site. The story told by Lowell in this poem is widely different 
from any versions of the old legend, but keeps the quest of the 
Grail as a type of the search for the highest things of life. 

“Outpost. A station beyond the limits of a camp, or away 
from the main body of an army. 

“North Countree. The northern border of England. Notice 
that “Countree” is accented on the second syllable; this is com- 
mon in the ballads of northern England and southern Scotland. 
Some who fancy this poem relates to slavery regard the “North 
Countree” as referring to the North. 
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/20 She could not scale the chilly wall, 

_> | Though round it for leagues her pavilions” tall 
, ? ’Stretched left and right, 

/i3 Over the hills and out of sight; 


def 
>? And out of each a murmur went 


/ 


/ Green and broad was every tent, 


| 24Till the breeze fell off at night. 


Ill 


/7)The, drawbridge** dropped with a surly clang, 
158 §And' through the dark arch a charger sprang, 
)27 Bearing. Sir Launfal, the maiden knight,= 

) @0 In his gilded mail,”* that flamed so bright- Ys. 

9 / It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 


i) 


‘) 


a 


aaa’ 
4 


Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall 
In his siege of three hundred summers long, 


2 “And, binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 


Had cast them forth: so, young and strong, 


j2 And lightsome as a locust-leaf, 
, ) Sir Launfal flashed forth in his unscarred mail, 
| «¢To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 


“Pavilions. Tents set up for the accommodation of knights 
when a tournament was in progress. Here the reference is to 
the trees, which are spoken of as tents later in the stanza. 

*Drawbridge. Medieval castles were surrounded by moats, 
or wide trenches filled with water. At the entrance to a castle, 
there was across the moat a bridge, which could be drawn up 
against the door of the ? tan thus preventing the entrance 
of enemies. Y, 


*Mail. The metal armor worn by a knight. 
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IV 


By It was morning on hill and stream and tree, 
14 9 And morning in the young knight’s heart; 
Only the castle moodily 
Sy poouees the gifts of the sunshine free, 
= And gloomed by itself apart; 
oY ‘The season brimmed all other things up 
/* Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant’s cup. 


5 . Vv 
Jy |, As Sir Launfal made morn?’ through the dark- 
some gate; 
a 7 He was ’ware of a leper,” crouched by the same, 
) ¥f Wiio begged with his hand-and-moaned-as he sate; aA 
MAnd a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 
¥9 The sunshine went out_of his soul with a_thrill, 
ar ~/ The flesh “neath-his armor did-shrink.and crawl, 
¥ agi midway its leap”? his heart stood still 
/£3 Like a frozen watery 
/5¢ (For ‘this man, so foul and t of stature, 
e ¢ Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
is ‘(eAnd seemed the one blot on the summer morn,— 
4 /So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 


Made morn. In his bright armor and his youth; Sir-Launfal 
stood out, against the darkness of thecastle,.as—an.image 
of_morning> 

*sTeper. ‘One afflicted with leprosy, a most loathsome disease. 

229Midway its leap. In the midst of the heartbeat. 
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VI 
, »g The leper raised not the gold from -the dust: 
O 2 “Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
—/-°~ Better the blessing of the poor, 
' ©) ¢ Though I turn me empty from his door; 
, ¢¥That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 
_2/ He gives only the worthless gold_ 
y ‘ 4 Who gives from _a sense of duty;\y 
«But he who gives but a slender mite, 
.. And gives to that which is out of sight, 
6 'That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty®® 
¢ Which runs through all and doth all unite,— 
» The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
2 oThe heart outstretches its eager palms, 
7 / For a god goes with it and makes it store 


) , Yo the soul that was starving in darkness before.” 


PART SECOND 
A a PRELUDE ; 
Catt: Down swept the chill wind from the mountain 
ee peak, : 
From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On open wold® and hilltop bleak 
It had gathered _ all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s-cheek; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 


From the unleafed boughs and pastures paren, 


> 
~ 


*All-sustaining Beauty. Beauty brings all nature into unity. 
God is manifest in nature by means of its beauty. 
"Wold. A plain; open country. 
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The little brook heard it and built a roof 

*Neath which he could house him, winter-proof; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 

He groined his arches®? and matched his beams;** 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars: 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt,** 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit®® a breeze; 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork** knew 

But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief* 

With quaint arabesques*® of ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 


"Groined his arches. Caused his arches to intersect. 

Matched his beams. Another figure taken from architecture. 
He placed in their appropriate places the beams used in his 
building. . 

“FHorest-crypt. A crypt is an underground vault. A forest- 
erypt would consist of trees, the branches of which would meet 
overhead. 

Counterfeit. Produce the impression of. 

*Mretwork. Carved or open work in ornamental design. 

"Relief. The projection of carving on wood, or similar work, 
from the plane surface. 

A rabesques. Designs fancifully arranged, representing plants, 
animals, etc. In this style of work, the objects are put together 
without reference to the way in which they actually appear in 
nature; animals, for instance, being represented as growing out 
of plants. 
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For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and 
here 
He had:caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star’‘of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device®® 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
*Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
‘Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 
Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas grow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel*® and rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and holly; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s*! roaring tide; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly* and tug as a flag in the wind; 


“Catherine II, Empress of Russia, built a magnificent ice- 
palace just to satisty a freakish whim. Cowper has given a 
poetical description of it in The Task, Book V, lines 131-176. 

*“Corbel. A stone bracket used in Gothic architecture for 
supporting purposes. 

“Yule-log. The great block of wood that formed the basis 
of the Christmas fire. The use of the Yule-log is an old pagan 
custom, which originated in festal honors paid to the god Thor. 

“Belly. Bulge out. 
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Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 
But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal’s gray hair it makes a harp, 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings, 
~/ Singing, in dreary monotone, 
A Christmas carol of its own, 
Whose burden still, as he might guess, 
Was “Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless!” \ 


The voice of the seneschal* flared like a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch, 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 
The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 
Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
Built out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the. cold. 


PART SECOND 
I 
There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly; 
The river was dumb and could not speak, 


“Seneschal. Pronounced sén/es-shdl. A superintendent of 
feasts and other domestic affairs in a medizxval castle, 
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For the weaver Winter its shroud‘* had spun; 
A single crow on the treetop bleak 

From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she* rose up decrepitly*® 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 


II 


Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 
For another heir in his earldom* sate;* 

“%¥ An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

~ He came back from seeking the Holy Grail; 
Little he recked of*® his earldom’s loss, 
No more on his surcoat’® was blazoned* the eross,—| 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, s 
The badge of the suffering and the poor. 


“Shroud. The sheet formerly used for wrapping a dead body. 
The reference here is to the ice on the river. 

“She. The antecedent is “morning.” 

*“Decrepitly. Weakened by age. 

“THarldom. One’s seat as an earl, including, of course, title 
and possessions. “Harl” is ‘a title of nobility. 

“Sate. An old form of “sat.” 

“Recked of. Cared for. 

°Surcoat. Outer coat. 


"Blazoned. Displayed as a heraldic device. In the Middle 


Ages knights wore numerous symbolic devices, the teeter being 
known as heraldry. 


2 
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ae ae Il 
pve wi ee : 
Sir Launfal’s raiment thin and spare 


Was idle mail ’gainst the barbed® air, 


) For it was just at the Christmas time; 


So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 
And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 
In the light and warmth of long ago;, 

He sees the snake-like caravan® crawl 

O’er the edge of the desert, black and small, 
Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 
The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 
And with its own self like an infant played, 
And waved its signal of palms.*4 


IV 


“For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an alms;” 

The happy camels may reach the spring, 

But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome* thing, 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 


°Barbed. Sharp, as if having points. The word is most 
common in the expression, “barbed wire.” 

®Caravan. <A procession, usually of camels laden with various 
kinds of burden. 

“Signal of palms. In the desert there are little spots, called 
oases, where there are springs of water surrounded by grass and 
palm trees. The palm trees, tall and dark, can be seen a long 
distance, and form a signal, or sign, of the nearness of water. 

SGrewsome. Horrible, causing one to shudder. 
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“That cowered beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas 
In the desolate horror of his disease. | 


V 


And Sir Launfal said, “I behold in thee 
gon image of Him who died on the tree; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, 
a also hast had the world’s buffets®* and scorns, ra 
And to thy life were not denied = 
The wounds in the hands and feet and side: 

Mild Mary’s Son,*? acknowledge me; 


Behold, through him, I give to thee!” "4 


A VI 
y Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes \ 
_ And-looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 
Remembered in what a haughtier guise 
He had flung an alms to leprosie, 
When he girt’® his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 
The heart within him was ashes and dusty 
He parted in twain his single crust, 
| He broke the ice on the streamlet’s, brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink, 


“Buffets. Blows. 

Mild Mary’s Son. Jesus the Christ, born of the Virgin 
Mary. “Mild” is an adjective that has been frequently applied 
to the Mother of Christ. 


58Gurt. Girded. 
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°Twas.a_ mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
*Twas water out of a wooden bowl— 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was. the leper fed, 
And twas red wine he drank with his thirsty 
soul, ~/ 


‘\ 


Vil 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate,°°— 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in Man. 


‘ VIII 
His words were shed softer than leaves from the 
pine, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the 
brine, 


That mingle their softness and quiet in one 


“The Beautiful Gate. One of the gates of the Temple at 
Jerusalem bore the name “Beautiful.” It was at this gate that 
St. Peter healed the lame man, as recorded in Acts iii, 1-11. 
In St. John x, 7, Christ refers to himself as the Door. 

“The temple of God in Man. ‘The temple of Christ, who, 
though God, was made man in his earthly birth of the Virgin 
Mary. 

“The brine. The ocean—so-called because sea water is ex- 
ceedingly salty. 
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With the shaggy unrest they float down upon; 
And the voice that was softer than silence said, 
“Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is my body broken for thee,” 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper® is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


IX 


Sir Launfal woke as from a swound :* 
“The Grail in my castle here is found! 
» Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 
Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall; 
He must be fenced with stronger mail* 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.” 


“The Holy Supper. The Lord’s Supper, or Holy- Communion. 

“Swound. Swoon; a spell of unconsciousness. 

“Stronger mail. The armor to be worn by the Christian, as 
described in Ephesians vi, 11-17. 
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The castle gate stands open now, 
And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 
As the hangbird® is to the elm-tree bough; 
No longer scowl] the turrets® tall, 
The Summer’s long siege at last is o’er; 
When the first poor outcast went in at the door, 
She entered with him in disguise, 
And mastered the fortress by surprise; 
There is no spot she loves so well on ground, 
She lingers and smiles there the whole year round; 
The meanest serf® on Sir Launfal’s land 
Has hall®* and bower® at his command; 
And there’s no poor man in the North Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


EXERCISES 


PRELUDE TO PART FIRST 


Words and Expressions for Study; musing organist, list, lay, 
fervor, theme, faint auroral flushes, wavering vista, cringe, 


Sinais, fallen and traitor lives, druid wood, benedicites _ 


~ shrives, Devil’s booth, dross, cap and bells, bubbles, a whole 
soul’s tasking, climbs to a soul, chalice, chanticleer, un- 
scarred heaven, sulphurous rifts, burnt-out craters. 
1. What is suggested by the word “Vision”? 


SHangbird. The Baltimore oriole, which, like some other 
birds, builds a nest that hangs from the bough of a tree. 

“Turrets. Small towers. 

“Serf. In the Middle Ages, a member of the lowest class of 
servants, who were sold with the land. The meanest serf is the 
one lowest in rank. ; 

“Hall. The great public room of a medieval castle. 

“Bower. A chamber. 

f 
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2. Tell the story of the Holy, Grail. - ' 
3. What is a prelude? ef 4 g (eer 44at 
4. What, in the second stanza has iat added to Words: y 
worth’s ‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy”?\" ‘e, f pix LA 
. Explain “We Sinais climb and know it not.” 
. What five influences plead with each individual to be his best? s+ 


5 

6 

7. What is the meaning of the general statement in line 21? V4 
8 ; of 
9 


ae 


. According to Lowell, how many things have to be paid for? / 


. Explain “For a cap and bells our lives we pay.” Nos 
10. What, then, is the meaning of “’Tis heaven alone that is given 
away”? 


11. Memorize lines 33-42 and 80-85. 
12. What central thought connects the stanzas of the prelude? 
13. Why does Sir Launfal_ now. remember the. keeping. of es 
14. What is his vow? se } x ay vo 4 ( 

. UA, s fer | Ml ) * LA fers 


\ MAA ) 
P a PART FIRST fie ao C“\- 


Words and Expressions for Study: richest mail, rushes, high de- 
gree, besieged, churlish stone, pavilions tall, tent, draw- 
bridge, surly clang, charger, maiden knight, unsearred mail, 
rebuffed, loathing, alms, all-sustaining Beauty. 

15. What now makes us feel that he is going to keep his vow? 

16. What is the vision that flew into his soul as he slept on the 
rushes ? 

17. Describe the landscape around “the proudest hall in the 
North Countree.” 

18. Select the passages which tell us the character of the young 
knight as he sets out. 

19. Explain “the maiden knight.” 

20. Explain “made morn through the darksome gate.” 

21. Just what tells you the condition of the leper? 

22. How did the appearance of the leper affect Sir Launfal? 

23. What is shown of Sir Launfal in that “he tossed him a piece 
of gold in scorn”? = 

24, Why did not the leper raise the gold from the dust 

25. Give in your own words the substance of the leper’s thought, 
lines 160-173, 
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PRELUDE TO PART SECOND 


Words and Expressions for Study: wold, groined, matched his 
beams, crystal spars, frost-leaved forest-crypt, steel- 
stemmed, counterfeit, fretwork, arabesques, crystalled the ~ 
beams, fairy masonry, elfin builders, corbel, Yule-log, flame- NS 
pennons, belly and tug, soot-forest’s ‘tangled darks, sene- | 


~——=sehal, piers of ruddy light. <* Sy 
26. Why does Lowell apie a winter scene for the Prelude to - a , 
om, PAIS g, pl gvhfAT™ gall 


Part Second? 2/7 ulin At! hs 4 
27. What time has elapsed between the ewe parts of the é“poenit- Key ar, J wi 
28. Contrast winter here with June in the Prelude to Part First. VE a y 


29. By what sharp contrasts is the desolate condition of the wan- — 


derer shown? 
30. Contrast the Sir Launfal at starting with the Sir dae 5 Fic as 
- AG, 
| 


pictured to us in this Prelude. fj, af Ke wee GOA - 
31. What “Christmas Carol” did the icy wind sing him? a ; 


PART SECOND 


ea = 
\ Words and Eapressions for Study: rattled shudderingly, sapless, 
decrepitly, earldom, recked, surcoat, blazoned the cross, 
sign, idle mail, snake-like caravan, slender necklace of 
grass, waved its signal of palms, grewsome, rain-blanched 
\. bone, tree, buffets, ashes and dust, Beautiful as shaggy _ 


\ 


\. unrest, Holy Supper, |. 
32. Describe Sir Launfal as ¥ pictured to us in stanza 2. 

_ 33, What interrupted Sir Launfal’s musings? 
34. What shows to us the desolate horror of the leper’s disease? 
35. What change has come over Sir Launfal? | 
36. What causes Sir Launfal to see in the leper 

Him who died on the tree”? 

37. How did Sir Launfal keep the Holy Supper? 
38. Explain stanza 7. 
39. What did Sir Launfal learn from his vision? 
40. What proof that he learned the lesson? 
41. How may each one learn the same lesson without going on a 


pilgrimage? 


“an image of 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


LowrELt: The Search. The Present Crisis. Stanzas on Freedom. 
Yussouf. 

Wuirrtrr: The Brother of Mercy. The Eternal Goodness. Laus 
Deo. 

TENNYSON: The Holy Grail. Sir Galahad. 

Hunt: Abou Ben Adhem. 

LoncFrELLow: Santa Filomena. The Legend Beautiful. Excelsior. 

Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. 

SrEvENSoN: The House Beautiful. 

Piatt: The Gift of Empty Hands. 

Tan MacLarREN: Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 

MATTHEW XXvV, 34-46. 

LuKeE x, 25-37: Story of the Good Samaritan. 

Mason: The Voyage. 

WorpswortH: The Wishing-Gate. 

Brooks: The Beauty of a Life of Service. 


MY SYMPHONY 


To live content with small means. 

To seek elegance rather than luxury, and refine- 
ment rather than fashion. 

To be worthy, not respectable, and wealthy, not 
rich. 

To study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act 
frankly. 

To listen to stars and birds, to babes and sages, 
with open heart. 

To bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, await 
occasions, hurry never. 

In a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden and 
unconscious, grow up through the common. . 

This is to be my symphony. , 

—William Ellery Channing. 


THE GREAT STONE FACE 


HAT was the Great Stone Face? All who 
read this story are at first anxious to know 
whether or not a real stone face actually existed. 
It is true that Hawthorne had seen a huge pro- 
file of a human face in the White Hills, but a note 
later made in his “‘Note-Book”’ reveals the fact 
that not the rugged profile, but a more beautiful: 
imaginary human face formed the “Great Stone 
Face” of this story. In the ‘‘Note-Book”’ he 
made this note: 

“The semblance of a human face to be formed 
on the side of a mountain, or in the fracture of a 
small stone, by a lusus nature (freak of nature).. 
The face is an object of curiosity for a year or 
for a century, and by and by a boy was born 
whose features gradually assume the aspect of 
that portrait. At some critical juncture, the 
resemblance is found to be correct. A prophecy 
might be expected.” 

In the Great Stone Face, the suggestion of the 
prophecy has been made the key to the entire 
structure of the story. The essentials of the 
note have been beautifully woven into a prose- 
poem of wonderful charm. In this story we are 
permitted to discover a great truth. “Asa man 
thinketh in his heart so is he.” 

361 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE 


1. One afternoon, when the sun was going down, 
a mother and her little boy sat at the door of their_ 
cottage, talking about the Great Stone Face. They 
had but to lift their eyes, and there it was plainly to_ 
be seen, though miles away,—with the sunshine 
brightening all its features. | 

2. And what was the Great Stone Face? 

3. Embosomed amongst a family of lofty moun- 
tains, there was a valley so spacious that it contained 
many thousand inhabitants. Some of these good 
people dwelt in log huts, with the black forest all 
around them, on the steep and difficult hillsides. 
Others had their homes in comfortable farm-houses, 
and cultivated the rich soil on the gentle slopes or 

_level surfaces of the valley. Others, again, were 
congregated into populous villages, where some 
wild, highland rivulet, tumbling down ,from_ its 
birthplace in the upper mountain region, had been 
caught and tamed by human cunning, and compelled 
to turn the machinery of cotton factories. ‘The in- 
habitants of this valley, in short, were numerous, and 
of many modes of life.t| But all of them, grown 
people and children, had a kind familiarity with the 
Great Stone Face, although some possessed the gift 
of distinguishing this grand natural phenomenon 
more perfectly than many of their neighbors. 


1 Tf the Great Stone Face appealed to people of all ranks and condi- 


tions, the truth of this story is a universal truth, hence applicable to 
all humanity. 
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4. The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of 
Nature in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed 
on the perpendicular side of a mountain by some im- 
mense rocks, which had been thrown together in such 
a position as, when viewed at a proper distance, pre- 
cisely to resemble the features of the human coun- 
tenance. It seemed as if an enormous giant, or a 
Titan,! had sculptured his own likeness on the preci- 
pice. There was the broad arch of the forehead, a 
hundred feet in height; the nose, with its long bridge; 
and the vast lips, which, if they could have spoken, 
would have rolled their thunder accents from one 
end of the valley to the other. True it is, that if 
the spectator approached too near, he lost the outline 
of the gigantic visage, and could discern only a 
heap of ponderous and gigantic rocks piled in chaotic 
ruin one upon another. Retracing his steps, how- 
ever, the wondrous features would again be seen; 
and the further he withdrew from them, the more 
like a human face, with all its original divinity in- 
tact, did they appear; until, as it grew dim in the 
distance, with the clouds and glorified vapor? of the 
mountains clustering about it, the Great Stone 
Face seemed positively to be alive. 

5. It was a happy lot for children to grow up to 
manhood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face 


before their eyes, for all the features were noble, and 


; 1Titan. The Titans were mighty giants whose battles tore up 

whole forests, and whose warfare was accompanied by volcanic eruptions 
and earthquakes. ‘They were gigantic in size, superhuman in strength, 
and defiant of all law. 


2 Glorified vapor. Suggesting the more than natural quality of the 
face. 
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the expression was at once grand and sweet, as if it 
were the glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced 
all mankind in its affections, and had room for more. 
It was an education only to look at it.!_ According to 
the belief of many people, the valley owed much of 
its fertility to this benign aspect that was continually 
beaming over it, illuminating the clouds, and in- 
fusing its tenderness into the sunshine. 

6. As we began with saying, a mother and her 
little boy sat at their cottage door, gazing at the 
Great Stone Face, and talking about it. The 
child’s name was Ernest. 

7. “Mother,” said he, while the Titanic visage 
smiled on him, “I wish that it could speak, for it 
looks so very kindly that its voice must needs be 
pleasant. If I were to see a man with such a face, 
I should love him dearly.” 

8. “If an old prophecy? should come to pass,” 
answered his mother, ““we may see a man, some time 
or other, with exactly such a face as that.” 

9. ““What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?” 
eagerly inquired Ernest. ‘“‘Pray tell me all about it.” 

10. So his mother told him a story that her own 
mother had told to her, when she herself was younger 
than little Ernest; a story, not of things that were 
past, but of what was yet to come; a story, neverthe- 
less, so very old that even the Indians, who formerly 
inhabited this valley, had heard it from their fore- 


1 An old proverb says, ‘‘ We are what we admire.” 


2 See the extract from Hawthorne’s Note-Book in the introduction 
to this lesson. i 
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fathers, to whom, as they affirmed, it had been mur- 
mured by the mountain streams, and whispered by 
the wind among the tree-tops. The purport was, 
that, at some future day, a child should be born here- 
abouts, who was destined to become the greatest and 
noblest personage of his time, and whose counte- 
nance, in manhood, should bear an exact resemblance 
to the Great Stone Face. Not a few old-fashioned 
people, and young ones likewise, in the ardor of their 
hopes, still cherished an enduring faith in this old 
prophecy. But others, who had seen more of the 
world, had watched and waited till they were weary, 
and had beheld no man with such a face, nor any 
man that proved to be much greater or nobler than 
his neighbors, concluded it to be nothing but an idle 
tale. At all events, the great man of the prophecy 
had not yet appeared. 

11. “O mother, dear mother!” cried Ernest, clap- 
ping his hands above his head, “I do hope I shall live 
to see him.” His mother was an affectionate and 
thoughtful woman, and felt that it was wisest not 
to discourage the generous hopes of her little boy. 
So she only said to him, “‘ Perhaps you may.” 

12. And Ernest never forgot the story that his 
mother told him. It was always in his mind, when- 
ever he looked upon the Great Stone Face. He spent 
his childhood in the log-cottage where he was born, 
and was dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in 
many things, assisting her much with his little hands, 
and more with his loving heart. In this manner, from 
a happy, yes, often pensive, child he grew up to be a 
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mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, and sun-browned with 
labor in the fields, but with more intelligence bright- 
ening his aspect than is seen in many lads who have 
been taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had 
-no teacher, save only that the Great Stone Face be- 
came one to him.!' When the toil of the day was over, 
he would gaze at it for hours, until he began to imagine 
that those vast features recognized him, and gave him 
a smile of kindness and encouragement, responsive 
to his‘own look of veneration. We must not take 
upon us to affirm that this was a mistake, although 
the Face may have looked no more kindly at Ernest 
than at all the world besides. But the secret was, 
that the boy’s tender and confiding simplicity dis- 
cerned what other people could not see; and thus 
the love, which was meant for all, eae his peculiar 
portion. 
\. 13. About this time there went a rumor through- 
out the valley that the great man, foretold from 
ages long ago, who was to bear a resemblance to the 
Great Stone Face, had appeared at last. It seems 
that, many years before, a young man had migrated 
from the valley and settled at a distant seaport, 
where, after getting together a little money, he had 
set up as a shopkeeper. His name — but I could 
never learn whether it was his real one, or a nickname 
that had grown out of his habits and success in life — 
was Gathergold. Being shrewd and active, and 
endowed by Providence with that inscrutable faculty 
which develops itself in what the world calls luck, 
1 See note 1, page 269. 
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he became an exceedingly rich merchant, and owner 
of a whole fleet of bulky-bottomed! ships. All the 
countries of the globe appeared to join hands for 
the mere purpose of adding heap after heap to the 
mountainous accumulation of this one man’s wealth. 
The cold regions of the north, almost within the 
gloom and shadow of the Arctic Circle, sent him 
their tribute in the shape of furs; hot Africa sifted 
for him the golden sands of her rivers, and gathered 
up the ivory tusks of her great elephants out of the 
’ forests; the East came bringing him the rich shawls, 
and spices, and teas, and the effulgence of diamonds, 
and the gleaming purity of large pearls. The ocean, 
not to be behindhand with the earth, yielded up her 
mighty whales, that Mr. Gathergold might sell their 
oil, and make a profit on it. Be the original com- 
modity what it might, it was gold within his grasp. 
It might be said of him as of Midas in the fable, that 
whatever he touched with his finger immediately 
glistened, and grew yellow, and was changed at 
once into sterling metal, or which suited him still 
better, into piles of coin. And when Mr. Gathergold 
had become so very rich that it would have taken 
him a hundred years only to count his wealth, he 
bethought himself of his native valley, and resolved 
to go back thither, and end his days where he was 
born. With this purpose in view, he sent a skillful 
architect to build him such a palace as should be fit 
for a man of his vast wealth to live in. 


1 Bulky-bottomed. Indicating the great carrying capacity of the 
merchant vessels, hence the great wealth of the owner. 
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14. As I have said above, it had already been 
tumored in the valley that Mr. Gathergold had 
turned out to be the prophetic personage so long and 
vainly looked for, and that his visage was the perfect 
and undeniable similitude of the Great Stone Face. 
People were the more ready to believe that this must 
needs be the fact, when they beheld the splendid edi- 
fice that rose as if by enchantment, on the site of his 
father’s old weatherbeaten farm-house. The exterior 
was of marble, so dazzlingly white that it seemed as 
though the whole structure might melt away in the 
sunshine, like those humbler ones which Mr. Gath- 
ergold, in his young playdays, before his fingers were 
gifted with the touch of transmutation,! had been 
accustomed to build of snow.? It had a richly orna- 
mented portico, supported by tall pillars, beneath 
which was a lofty door, studded with silver knobs, 
and made of a kind of variegated wood that had been 
brought from beyond the sea. The windows, from 
the floor to the ceiling of each stately apartment, 
were composed, respectively, of but one enormous 
pane of glass, so transparently pure that it was said to 
be a finer medium than even the vacant atmosphere. 
Hardly anybody had been permitted to see the 
interior of this palace; but-it was reported, and with 
good semblance of truth, to be far more gorgeous 
than the outside, insomuch that whatever was iron 
or brass in other houses was silver or gold in this; 
and Mr. Gathergold’s bedchamber, especially, made 


1 Touch of transmutation. The power to turn everything to egold at 
atouch. Read Hawthorne’s “The Golden ‘Touc nes 
2 Read Hawthorne’s ‘‘The Snow Image.” 
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such a glittering appearance that no ordinary man 
would have been able to close his eyes there. But, 
on the other hand, Mr. Gathergold was now so inured 
to wealth, that perhaps he could not have closed his 
eyes unless where the gleam of it was certain to find 
its way beneath his eyelids. 

15. In due time the mansion was finished; next 
came the upholsterers, with magnificent furniture; 
then a whole troop of black and white servants, the 
harbingers of Mr. Gathergold, who, in his own ma- 
jestic person, was expected to arrive at sunset. Our 
friend Ernest, meanwhile, had been deeply stirred 
by the idea that the great man, the noble man, the 
man of prophecy, after so many ages of delay, was at 
length to be made manifest to his native valley. He 
knew, boy as he was, that there were a thousand 
ways in which Mr. Gathergold, with his vast wealth, 
might transform himself into an angel of beneficence, 
and assume a control over human affairs as wide and 
benignant as the smile of the Great Stone Face. Full 
of faith and hope, Ernest doubted not that what the 
people said was true, and that now he was to behold 
the living likeness of those wondrous features on the 
mountain side. While the boy was still gazing up the 
valley, and fancying, as he always did, that the Great 
Stone Face returned his gaze and looked kindly at 
him, the rumbling of wheels was heard, approaching 
swiftly along the winding road. 

16. ‘‘Here he comes!” cried a group of people who 
were assembled to witness the arrival. “Here comes 
the great Mr. Gathergold!” 
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17. A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed 
around the turn of the road. Within it, thrust 
partly out of the window, appeared the physiognomy 
of a little old man, with a skin as yellow as if his own 
Midas-hand! had transmuted it. He had a low 
forehead, small, sharp eyes, puckered about with 
innumerable wrinkles, and very thin lips, which 
he made still thinner by pressing them forcibly to- 
gether. 

18. “The very image of the Great Stone Face!” 
shouted the people. ‘“‘Sure enough, the old proph- 
ecy is true; and here we have the great man come 
at last!’ 

19. And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they 
seemed actually to believe that here was the likeness 
which they spoke of. By the roadside there chanced 
to be an old beggar-woman and two little beggar- 
children, stragglers from some far-off region, who, 
as the carriage rolled onward, held out their hands 
and lifted up their doleful voices, most piteously 
beseeching charity. A yellow claw2—the very 
same that had clawed together so much wealth — 
poked itself out of the coach-window, and dropped 
some copper coins upon the ground; so that, 
though the great man’s name seems to have been 
Gathergold, he might just as suitably have been 
nicknamed Scattercopper. Still, nevertheless, with 
an earnest shout, and evidently with as much good 
faith as ever, the people bellowed :-— 


1 For the story of Midas, see Hawthorne’s “The Golden Touch.” 
2 Claw. As if the owner were some sort of beast. 
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20. “‘Heisthe very image of the Great Stone Face!” 

21. But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled 
shrewdness of that sordid visage, and gazed up the 
valley, where, amid a gathering mist, gilded by the 
last sunbeams, he could still distinguish those glori- 
ous features which had impressed themselves into 
his soul. Their aspect cheered him. What did the 
benign lips seem to say? ‘“‘He will come! Fear not, 
Ernest; the man will come!” .- 
(22. The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be 
a boy. He had grown to be a young man now. He 
attracted little notice from the other inhabitants of 
the valley, for they saw nothing remarkable in his 
way of life, save that, when the labor of the day was 
over, he still loved to go apart and gaze and meditate’ 
upon the Great Stone Face. According to their idea 
oi the matter, it was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, 
inasmuch as Ernest was industrious, kind, and neigh- 
borly, and neglected no duty for the sake of indulg- 
ing this idle habit. They knew not that the Great 
Stone Face had become a teacher to him, and that 
the sentiment which was expressed in it would enlarge 
the young man’s heart, and fillit with wider and deep- 
er sympathies than other hearts.!. They knew not 
that thence would come a better wisdom than could 
be learned from books, and a better life than could 
be moulded on the defaced example of other human 
lives. Neither did Ernest know that the thoughts 
and affections which came to him so naturally, in 


1See note 1, page 269. Follow this idea carefully through the 
entire story. 
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the fields, and at the fireside,’ and wherever he 
communed with himself, were of a higher tone than 
those which all men shared with him. A simple 
soul — simple as when his mother first taught him 
the old prophecy — he beheld the marvelous features 
beaming adown the valley, and still wondered that 
their human counterpart! was so long in making his 
appearance. 

23. By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead 
and buried; and the oddest part of the matter was, 
that his wealth, which was the body and spirit of 
his existence, had disappeared before his death, 
leaving nothing of him but a living skeleton, covered 
over with a wrinkled, yellow skin. Since the melting 
away of his gold, it had been very generally conceded 
that there was no such striking resemblance, after 
all, betwixt the ignoble features of the ruined mer- 
chant and that majestic face upon the mountain 
side. So the people ceased to honor him during his 
lifetime, and quietly consigned him to forgetfulness 
after his decease. Once in a while, it is true, his 
memory was brought up in connection with the 
- magnificent palace which he had built, and which had 
long ago been turned into a hotel for the accommoda- 
tion of strangers, multitudes of whom came, every 
summer, to visit that famous natural curiosity, the 
Great Stone Face.2 Thus, Mr. Gathergold being 


1 Human counterpart. The person whose features should be an 
exact likeness of those of the Great Stone Face. 


* The author’s way of showing how completely Mr. Gathergold was 


forgotten, and how firmly the ideal of the Great Stone Face was im- 
planted in the hearts of the people. 
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discredited and thrown into the shade, the man of 
prophecy was yet to come. 

24. It so happened that a native-born son of the 
valley, many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, 
and, after a great deal of hard fighting, had now be- 
come an illustrious commander. Whatever he may 
be called in history, he was known in camps and on 
the battle-field under the nickname of Old Blood- 
and-Thunder. This warworn veteran, being now 
infirm with age and wounds, and weary of the turmoil 
of a military life, and of the roll of the drum and the 
clangor of the trumpet, that had so long been ringing 
in his ears, had lately signified a purpose of returning 
to his native valley, hoping to find repose where he 
remembered to have left it. The inhabitants, his 
old neighbors and their grown-up children, were 
resolved to welcome the renowned warrior with a 
salute of cannon and a public dinner; and all the more 
enthusiastically, it being affirmed that now, at last, 
the likeness of the Great Stone Face had actually 
appeared. An aide-de-camp of Blood-and-Thunder, 
traveling through the valley, was said to have been 
struck with the resemblance. Moreover, the school- 
mates and early acquaintances of the general were 
ready to testify, on oath, that, to the best of their 
recollection, the aforesaid general had been exceeding- 
ly like the majestic image, even when a boy, only 
that the idea had never occurred to them at that 
period.!. Great, therefore, was the excitement 


1 Can you think of incidents occurring every day which are similar 
to this? 
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throughout the valley; and many people, who had 
never once thought of glancing at the Great Stone 
Face for years before, now spent their time in gazing 
at it, for the sake of knowing exactly how General 
Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

——95. On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with 
all the other people of the valley, left their work, and 
proceeded to the spot where the sylvan banquet! was 
prepared. As he approached, the loud voice of the 
Rev. Dr. Battle-blast was heard, beseeching a blessing 
on the good things set before them, and on the distin- 
guished friend of peace in whose honor they were 
assembled. The tables were arranged in a cleared 
space of the woods, shut in by the surrounding trees, 
except where a vista opened eastward, and afforded 
a distant view of the Great Stone Face.. Over the 
general’s chair, which was a relic from the home of 
Washington, there was an arch of verdant boughs, 
with the laurel profusely intermixed, and surmounted 
by his country’s banner, beneath which he had won 
his victories. Our friend Ernest raised himself on his 
tiptoes, in hopes to get a glimpse of the celebrated 
guest; but there was a mighty crowd about the tables 
anxious to hear the toasts and speeches, and to catch 
any word that might fall from the general in reply; 
and a volunteer company, doing duty as guard, 
pricked ruthlessly? with their bayonets at any par- 


* Sylvan banquet. The great banquet spread among the trees in the 
“cleared space of the woods.” 


2 Volunteer companies are usually more anxious to show their 


authority in some such way. Regular soldiers go quietly about their 
duties, performing them rigidly yet with no special show. 
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ticularly quiet person among the throng. So Ernest, 
being of an unobtrusive character, was thrust quite 
into the background, where he could see no more of 
Old Blood-and-Thunder’s physiognomy than if it had 
been still blazing on the battle-field. To console 
himself, he turned towards the Great Stone Face, 
which, like a faithful and long-remembered friend, 
looked back and smiled upon him through the vista 
of the forest. Meantime, however, he could over- 
hear the remarks of various individuals, who were 
comparing the features of the hero with the face on 
the distant mountain side. 

26. **’Tis the same face, to a hair!” cried one man, 
cutting a caper for joy. “Wonderfully like, that’s a 
fact!’ responded another. ‘“‘Like! Why, I call it 
Old Blood-and-Thunder himself, in a monstrous look- 
ing-glass!” cried a third. ‘‘And why not? He’s the 
greatest man of this or any other age, beyond a 
doubt.” 

27. And then all three of the speakers gave a great 
shout, which communicated electricity to the crowd, 
and called forth a roar from a thousand voices, that 
went reverberating for miles among the mountains, 
until you might have supposed that the Great Stone 
Face had poured its thunder-breath into the cry. 
All these comments, and this vast enthusiasm, served. 
the more to interest our friend; nor did he think of 
questioning that now, at length, the mountain-visage 
had found its human counterpart. It is true, Ernest 
had imagined that this long-looked-for personage 
would appear in the character of a man of peace, ut- 


17° 
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tering wisdom, and doing good, and making people 
happy. But, taking a habitual breadth of view, with 
all his simplicity, he contended that Providence 
should choose its own method of blessing mankind, 
and could conceive that this great end might be 
effected even by a warrior and a bloody sword, should 
inscrutable wisdom see fit to order matters so. 

28. “The general! The general!’ was now the 
ery. “Hush! Silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder ’s 
going to make a speech.” 

29. Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the gen- 
eral’s health had been drunk amid shouts of applause, 
and he now stood upon his feet to thank the company. 
Ernest saw him. ‘There he was, over the shoulders 
ot the crowd, from the two glittering epaulets and 
embroidered collar upward, beneath the arch of green 
boughs with intertwined laurel, and the banner droop- 
ing as if to shade his brow. And there, too, visible 
in the same glance, through the vista of the forest, 
appeared the Great Stone Face! And was there, 
indeed, such a resemblance as the crowd had testified! 
Alas, Ernest could not recognize it! He beheld a 
war-worn and weather-beaten countenance, full of 
energy, and expressive of an iron will; but the gentle 
wisdom, the deep, broad, tender sympathies, were 
altogether wanting in Old Blood-and-Thunder’s vis- 
age; and even if the Great Stone Face had assumed 
his look of stern command, the milder traits would 
still have tempered it. 

30. “This is not the man of prophecy,” sighed 
Ernest to himself, as he made his way out of 
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the throng. “And must the world wait longer 
yet?” 

31. The mists had congregated about the distant 
mountain side, and there were seen the grand and 
awful features of the Great Stone Face, awful but 
benignant, as if a mighty angel was sitting among 
the hills, and enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture of 
gold and purple. As he looked, Ernest could hardly 
believe but that a smile beamed over the whole vis- 
age, with a radiance still brightening, although 
without motion of the lips. It was probably the 
efiect of the western sunshine melting through the 
thinly diffused vapors that had swept between him 
and the object that he gazed at. But — as it always 
did — the aspect of his marvelous friend made Ernest 
as hopeful as if he had never hoped in vain. 

82. ‘Fear not, Ernest,” said his heart, even as if 
the Great Face were whispering to bie — “fear not, 
Ernest; he will come.” 

33. More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. 
Ernest still dwelt in his native valley, and was now 
aman of middle age. By imperceptible degrees, he 
had become known among the people. Now, as here- 
tofore, he labored for his bread, and was the same 
simple-hearted man that he had always been. But 
he had thought and felt so much, he had given so 
many of the best hours of his life to unworldly hopes 
for some great good to mankind, that it seemed as 
though he had been talking with the angels, and had 


1 Ernest’s faith in the fulfillment of the old prophecy was great. The 
following paragraph gives some excellent hints as to the reason for this. 
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imbibed a portion of their wisdom unawares. It was 
visible in the calm and well-considered beneficence 
of his daily life, the quiet stream of which had made 
a wide green margin all along its course. Nota day 
passed by, that the world was not the better because 
this man, humble as he was, had lived. He never 
stepped aside from his own path, yet would always 
reach a blessing to his neighbor. Almost involun- 
tarily, too, he had become a preacher. The pure and 
high simplicity of his thought, which, as one of its 
manifestations, took shape in the good deeds that 
dropped silently from his hand, flowed also forth in 
speech. He uttered truths that wrought upon them 
and moulded the lives of those who heard him. His 
auditors, it may be, never suspected that Ernest, 
their own neighbor and familiar friend, was more 
than an ordinary man; least of all did Ernest himself 
suspect it;! but inevitably as the murmur of a rivulet, 
came thoughts out of his mouth that no other human. 
lips had spoken. 

34. When the people’s minds had had a little 
time to cool, they were ready enough to acknowledge 
their mistake in imagining a similarity between Gen- 
eral Blood-and-Thunder’s truculent physiognomy 
and the benign visage on the mountain side. But now, 
again, there were reports and many paragraphs in the 
newspapers, affirming that the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face had appeared upon the broad shoulders 
of a certain eminent statesman. He, like Mr. 
Gathergold and Old Blood-and-Thunder, was @ 


2 A characteristic of all truly great men. 
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mative of the valley, but had left it in his early days, 
and taken up the trades of law and politics. Instead 
of the rich man’s wealth and the warrior’s sword, he 
had but a tongue, and it was mightier than both 
together. So wonderfully eloquent was he, that 
whatever he might choose to say, his auditors had 
no choice but to believe him; wrong looked like right, 
and right like wrong; for when it pleased him, he 
could make a kind of illuminated fog with his breath, 
and obscure the natural daylight with it. His 
tongue, indeed, was a magic instrument; sometimes 
it rumbled like the thunder; sometimes it warbled 
like the sweetest music. It was the blast of war; 
the song of peace; and it seemed to have a heart in 
it, when there was no such matter. In good truth, 
he was a wondrous man; and when his tongue had 
acquired him all other imaginable success; when it 
had been heard in halls of state, and in the courts of 
princes and potentates; after it had made him known 
all over the world, even as a voice crying from shore 
to shore; it finally persuaded his countrymen to 
select him for the presidency. Before this time — 
indeed, as soon as he began to grow celebrated — 
his admirers had found out the resemblance between 
him and the Great Stone Face; and so much were 
they struck by it, that throughout the country this 
distinguished gentleman was known by the name of 
Old Stony Phiz.? 

35. While his friends were doing their best to make 
him President, Old Stony Phiz set out on a visit to 


1 Notice how each name has been made to fit the character it rep- 
resents. 
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the valley where he was born. Of course, he had no 
other object than to shake hands with his fellow-citi- 
zens, and neither thought nor cared about any effect 
which his progress through the country might have 
upon the election. Magnificent preparations were 
made to receive the illustrious statesman; a cavalcade 
of horsemen set forth to meet him at the boundary 
line of the State, and all the people left their business 
and gathered along the wayside to see him pass. 
Among these was Ernest. Though more than once 
disappointed, as we have seen, he had such a hopeful 
and confiding nature, that he was always ready to 
believe in whatever seemed beautiful and good. He 
kept his. heart continually open, and thus was sure 
to catch the blessing from on high, when it should 
come. So now again, as buoyantly as ever, he went 
forth to behold the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 

86. The cavalcade came prancing along the road 
with a great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud 
of dust, which rose up so dense and high that the 
visage of the mountain side was completely hidden 
from Ernest’s eyes. All the great men of the neigh- 
borhood were there on horseback; militia officers in 
uniform; the member of Congress; the sheriff of the 
county; the editors of newspapers; and many a 
farmer, too, had mounted his patient steed, with his 
Sunday coat upon his back. It really was a very 
brilliant spectacle, especially as there were numerous 
banners flaunting over the cavalcade, on some of 
which were gorgeous portraits of the illustrious states- 
man and the Great Stone Face, smiling familiarly 
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| 
at one another, like two brothers. If the pictures 


. were to be trusted, the mutual resemblance, it must 


= 


be confessed, was marvelous. We must not forget 
to mention that there was a band of music, which 
made the echoes of the mountains ring and rever- 
berate with the loud triumph of its strains; so that 
airy and soul-thrilling melodies broke out among all 
the heights and hollows, as if every nook of his native 
valley had found a voice, to welcome the distin- 
guished guest. But the grandest effect was when the 
far-off mountain precipice flung back the music; 
for then the Great Stone Face itself seemed to be 
swelling the triumphant chorus, in acknowledgment 
that, at length, the man of prophecy was come. WC. ; 

37. All this while the people were throwing up 
their hats and shouting with enthusiasm so con- 
tagious that the heart of Ernest kindled up, and he 
likewise threw up his hat, and shouted as loudly 
as the loudest, “Huzza for the great man! Huzza 
for Old Stony Phiz!’ But as yet he had not seen 


88. “Here he is now!” cried those who stood near 
Ernest. “There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz 
and then at the Old Man of the Mountain, and see if 
they are not as like as two twin-brothers!” 

39. In the midst of all this gallant array came an 
open barouche! drawn by four white horses; and in 
the barouche, with his massive head uncovered, sat 
the illustrious statesman, Old Stony Phiz himself. 


1 Barouche. A four-wheeled carriage with a seat in front for the 
driver, and two double seats inside, one facing back and the other front, 
and a folding top over the back seat. — Webster. 
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40. “Confess it,” said one of Ernest’s neighbors 
to him, “‘the Great Stone Face has met its match at . 
last!” 

41. Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse 
of the countenance which was bowing and smiling 
from the barouche, Ernest did fancy that there was 
a resemblance between it and the old familiar face 
upon the mountain side. The brow, with its massive 
depth and loftiness, and all the other features, indeed, 
were boldly and strongly hewn, as if in emulation of 
a more than heroic, of a Titanic model. But the sub- 
limity and stateliness, the grand expression of a 
divine sympathy, that illuminated the mountain 
visage and etherealized its ponderous granite sub- 
stance into spirit, might here be sought in vain. 
Something had been originally left out, or had de- 
parted. And therefore the marvelous gifted states- 
man had always a weary gloom in the deep caverns of 
his eyes, as of a child that has outgrown its play- 
things, or a man of mighty faculties and little aims, 
whose life, with all its high performances, was vague 
and empty, because no high purpose had endowed it 
with reality. 

42. Still, Ernest’s neighbor was thrusting his 
elbow into his side, and pressing him for an answer. 

43. “Confess! Confess! Is not he the very picture 
of your Old Man of the Mountain?” 

44, “No!” said Ernest, bluntly, “‘T see little or no 
likeness.” “Then so much the worse for the Great 
Stone Face!” answered his neighbor; and again he 
set up a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 
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45. But Ernest, turned away, melancholy, and 
almost despondent; for this was the saddest of his 
disappointments, to behold a man who might have 
fulfilled the prophecy, and had not willed to do so. 
Meantime, the cavalcade, the banners, the music, 
and the barouches swept past him, with the vociferous 
crowd in the rear, leaving the dust to settle down, 
and the Great Stone Face to be revealed again, with 
the grandeur that it had worn for untold centuries. 

46. “Lo, here I am, Ernest!” the benign lips 
seemed to say. ‘“‘I have waited longer than thou, 
and am not yet weary. Fear not; the man will 
come.” 

47. The years hurried onward, treading in their 
haste on one another’s heels. And now they began 
to bring white hairs, and scatter them over the head 
of Ernest; they made reverend wrinkles across his 
forehead, and furrows in his cheeks. He was an aged 
man. But not in vain had he grown old; more than 
the white hairs on his head were the sage thoughts in 
his mind; his wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions 
that Time had graved,! and in which he had written 
legends of wisdom that had been tested by the tenor 
of alife. And Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Un- 
sought for, undesired, had come the fame which 
so many seek, and made him known in the great 
world beyond the limits of the valley in which he had 
dwelt so quietly. College professors, and even the 
active men of cities, came from far to see and con- 
verse with Ernest; for the report had gone abroad 

1Graved. Engraved. 
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that this simple husbandman had ideas unlike those 
of other men, not gained from books, but of a higher 
tone, a tranquil and familiar majesty, as if he had 
been talking with the angels as his daily friends. 
Whether it were sage, statesman, or philanthropist, 
Ernest received these visitors with the gentle sincerity 
that had characterized him from boyhood, and spoke 
freely with them of whatever came uppermost, or lay 
deepest in his heart or their own. While they talked 
together, his face would kindle, unawares, and shine 
upon them, as with a mild evening light. Pensive 
with the fullness of such a discourse, his guests took 
leave and went their way, and passing up the valley, 
paused to look at the Great Stone Face, imagining 
that they had seen its likeness in a human counte- 
nance, but could not remember where. 

48. While Ernest had been growing up and grow- 
ing old, a bountiful Providence had granted a new 
poet! to this earth. He, likewise, was a native of 
the valley, but had spent the greater part of his life 
at a distance from that romantic region, pouring out 
his sweet music amid the bustle and din of cities. 
Often, however, did the mountains which had been 
familiar to him in his childhood lift their snowy peaks 
into the clear atmosphere of his poetry. Neither 
was the Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet had 
celebrated it in an ode, which was grand enough to 
have been uttered by its own majestic lips. This 
man of genius, we may say, had come down from 


1 It is said by some that Hawthorne had Emerson in mind. Haw- 
thorne said of Emerson, “It is impossible to dwell in his vicinity without 
inhaling more or less the mountain atmosphere of his lofty thought.” 
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heaven with wonderful endowments. If he sang of a 
mountain, the eyes of all mankind beheld a mightier 
grandeur reposing on its breast, or roaring to its sum- 
mit, than had before been seen there. If his theme 
were a lovely lake, a celestial smile had now been 
thrown over it, to gleam forever on its surface. If it 
were the vast old sea, even the deep immensity of its 
‘dread bosom seemed to swell the higher, as if moved 
by the emotions of the song. Thus the world assumed 
another and a better aspect from the hour that the 
poet blessed it with his happy eyes. The Creator 
had bestowed him, as the last best touch to his own 
handiwork. Creation was not finished till the poet 
came to interpret, and so complete it. ~ 

49. The effect was no less high and beautiful, 
when his human brethren were the subject of his 
verse. The man or woman, sordid with the common 
dust of life, who crossed his daily path, and the 
little child who played in it, were glorified if he beheld 
them in his mood of poetic faith. He showed the 
golden links of the great chain that intertwined them 
with an angelic kindred; he brought out the hidden 
traits of a celestial birth that made them worthy of 
such kin.. Some, indeed, there were, who thought to 
show the soundness of their judgment by affirming 
that all the beauty and dignity of the natural world 
existed only in the poet’sfancy. Let such men speak 
for themselves, who undoubtedly appear to have 
been spawned forth by Nature with a contemptuous 
bitterness; she having plastered them up out of her 
refuse stuff, after allethe swine were made. As 
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respects all things else, the poet’ s ideal was the 
_truest truth. _ 
50. The songs of this poet found their way to 
Ernest. He read them after his customary toil, 
seated on the bench before the cottage-door, where 
for such a length of time he had filled his repose with 
thought, by gazing at the Great Stone Face. And 
now as he read stanzas that caused the soul to thrill - 
within him, he lifted his eyes to the vast countenance 
beaming on him so benignantly. 
~ $1. “O majestic friend,” he murmured, addressing 
the Great Stone Face, “is not this man worthy to 
eae thee?”’ 
. The Face seemed to smile, but eee not 
a te ae 
53. Now it happened that the poet, though he 
dwelt so far away, had not only heard of Ernest, but 
had meditated much upon his character, until he 
deemed nothing so desirable as to meet this man, 
whose untaught wisdom walked hand in hand with 
the noble simplicity of his life. One summer morn- 
ing, therefore, he took passage by the railroad, and, 
in the decline of the afternoon, alighted from the 
cars, at no great distance from Ernest’s cottage. 
The great hotel, which had formerly been the palace 
of Mr. Gathergold, was close at hand, but the poet, 
with his carpet-bag on his arm, inquired at once where 
Ernest dwelt, and was resolved to be accepted as his 
guest. 


Answered not a word. ‘This expression becomes full of meaning as 
one reads to the end of the Bory 
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54. Approaching the door, he there found the 
good old man, holding a volume in his hand, which 
alternately he read, and then, with a finger between 
the leaves, looked lovingly at the Great Stone Face. 

55. “Good evening,” said the poet. “Can you 
give a traveler a night’s lodging?’”! 

56. ‘‘Willingly,” answered Ernest; and then he 
added, smiling: ‘“‘Methinks I never saw the Great 
Stone Face look so hospitably at a stranger.” 

57. The poet sat down on the bench beside him, 
and he and Ernest talked together. Often had the 
poet held intercourse with the wittiest and the wisest, 
but never before with a man like Ernest, whose 
thoughts and feelings gushed up with such a natural 
freedom, and who made great truths so familiar by 
his simple utterance of them. Angels, as had been 
so often said, seemed to have wrought with him at 
his labor in the fields; angels seemed to have sat with 
him by the fireside, and, dwelling with angels as 
friend with friends, he had imbibed the sublimity of 
their ideas, and imbued it with the sweet and lowly 
charm of household words. So thought the poet. 
And Ernest, on the other hand, was moved and 
agitated by the living images which the poet flung out 
’ of his mind, and which peopled all the air about the 
cottage-door with shapes of beauty, both gay and 
pensive. The sympathies of these two men in- 
structed them with a profounder sense than either 
could have attained alone. Their minds accorded 


1 A picture of New England hospitality as well as an indication of the 
poet’s regard for Ernest. 
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into one strain, and made delightful music which 
neither of them could have claimed as all his own, 
nor distinguished his own share from the other’s. 
They led one another, as it were, into a high pavilion 
of their thoughts, so remote and hitherto so dim, 
that they had never entered it before, and so beauti- 
ful that they desired to be there always. 

p 58. As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined 
that the Great Stone Face was bending forward to 
listen too. He gazed earnestly into the poet’s glow- 
ing eyes. 

59. “Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?” 
he said. 

60. The poet laid his finger on the volume that 
Ernest had been reading. “‘You have read these 
poems,” said he. “You know me, then —for I 
wrote them.” 

61. Again, and still more earnest than before, 
Ernest examined the poet’s features; then turned 
toward the Great Stone Face; then back with an 
uncertain aspect to his guest. But his countenance 
fell; he shook his head and sighed. 

62. “Wherefore are you sad?” inquired the poet. 

63. “Because,” replied Ernest, “all through life I 
have awaited a fulfillment of the prophecy; and ~ 
when I read these poems, I hoped that it might be 
fulfilled in you.” 

64. “You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smil- 
ing, “‘to find in me the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face. And you are disappointed, as formerly with 
Mr. Gathergold, and Old Blood-and-Thunder, and 
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Old Stony Phiz. Yes, Ernest, it is my doom. You 
must add my name to the illustrious three, and record 
another failure of your hopes. For — in shame and 
sadness do I speak it, Ernest — I am not worthy to 
be typified by yonder benign and majestic image.” 

65. “And why?’ asked Ernest. He pointed to the 
volume. “Are not those thoughts divine?” 

66. “‘They have a strain of the Divinity,” replied 
the poet. ‘‘ You can hear in them the far-off echo of 
a heavenly song. But my life, dear Ernest, has not 
corresponded with my thought. I have had grand 
dreams, but they have been only dreams, because I 
have lived — and that, too, by my own choice — 
among poor and mean realities. Sometimes even — 
shall I dare to say it! — I lack faith in the grandeur, 
the beauty, and the goodness which my own works 
are said to have made more evident in nature and in 
human life. Why, then, pure seeker of the good and 
true, shouldst thou hope to find me in yonder image 
of the divine?” 

67. The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim 
with tears. °So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

68. At the hour of sunset, as had long been his 
frequent custom, Ernest was to discourse to an assem- 
blage of the neighboring inhabitants in the open air. 
He and the poet, arm in arm, still talking together 
as they went along, proceeded to the spot. It wasa 
small nook among the hills, with a gray precipice 
behind, the stern front of which was relieved by the 
pleasant foliage of many creeping plants, that made 
a tapestry for the naked rock, by hanging their fes- 
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toons from all its rugged angles. At a small eleva- 
tion above the ground, set in a rich framework of 
verdure, there appeared a niche, spacious enough to 
admit a human figure, with freedom for such gestures 
as spontaneously accompany earnest thought and 
genuine emotion. Into this natural pulpit Ernest 
ascended, and threw a look of familiar kindness 
around upon his audience. They stood, or sat, or 
reclined upon the grass, as seemed good to each, with 
the departing sunshine falling obliquely over them, 
and mingling its subdued cheerfulness with the 
solemnity of a grove of ancient trees, beneath and 
amid the boughs of which the golden rays were con- 
strained to pass. In another direction was seen the 
Great Stone Face, with the same cheer, combined 
with the same solemnity, in its benignant aspect. 
69. Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of 
what was in his heart and mind. His words had 
power, because they accorded with his thoughts; 
and his thoughts had reality and depth, because they 
harmonized with the life which he had always lived. 
It was not mere breath that this preacher uttered; 
they were the words of life, because a life of good deeds 
and holy love was melted into them. Pearls, pure 
and rich, had been dissolved into this precious draught. 
The poet, as he listened, felt that the being and char- 
acter of Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than 
he had ever written. His eyes glistening with tears, 
he gazed reverently at the venerable man, and said 
within himself that never was there an aspect so 
worthy of a prophet and a sage as that mild, sweet, 
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thoughtful tountenance, with the glory of white hair 
diffused about it. At a distance, but distinctly to 
be seen, high up in the golden light of the setting sun, 
appeared the Great Stone Face, with hoary mists 
around it, like the white hairs around the brow of 
Ernest. Its look of grand beneficence seemed to em- 
brace the world. ‘ 

70. At that moment, in sympathy with a thought 
which he was about to utter, the face of Ernest 
assumed a grandeur of expression, so imbued with 
benevolence that the poet, by an irresistible impulse, 
threw his arms aloft and shouted: 

71. “Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the like- 
ness of the Great Stone Face!” 

72. Then all the people looked, and saw that what 
the deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy 
was fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished what he 
had to say, took the poet’s arm, and walked slowly 
homeward, still hoping that some wiser and better 
man than himself would by and by appear, bearing a 
resemblance to the Great SToNE Facr. — Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

EXERCISES 
ParaGRapus 1-12 

Words and expressions for study: embossed, spacious, congregated, 
human cunning, phenomenon, majestic playfulness, perpendicular, 
Titan, precipice, discern, ponderous, chaotic ruin, original divinity, 
intact, benign aspect, purport, ardor, veneration, confiding simplicity. 

1. What does the first paragraph tell of Ernest? 
2. How many classes of people lived in the valley? To how many 
classes does the Great Stone Face seem to appeal? 


8. Just what features has the author mentioned in order to bring the 
face clearly to mind? 
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. Explain “it was an education only to look at it.” * 

. How did the people of the valley feel toward the Great Stone Face? 

What was the old prophecy? 

. What is shown of Ernest in paragraph 11? 

. How could the Great Stone Face become a teacher to Ernest? 

Explain “And thus the love, which was meant for all, became his 
peculiar portion.” - 


OO ER oe 


Paracrapus 13-21) 

Words and expressions for study: hgated inscrutable, faculty, 
mountainous accumulation, tribute, effulgence, commodity, sterling 
metal, similitude, edifice, enchantment, touch of transmutation, sem- 
blance, harbingers, beneficence, physiognomy, perplexed, wrinkled 
shrewdness, benign lips. 

10. What rumor now spread through the valley? 

11. What qualities had Mr. Gathergold shown in his struggle for wealth? 

12. Describe the mansion built for Mr. Gathergold. 

13. How did all this impress Ernest? 

14. How does the description of Gathergold, in paragraph 17, compare 
with the description of the Great Stone Face? 

15. Why did the people shout ‘“‘The very image of the Great Stone 
Face’’? 

16. Why was Ernest “‘perplexed’’? 

17. What is shown of Gathergold in the incident of the beggars? 

18. Why did the people still “bellow,” “He is the very image of the 
Great Stone Face”’ ? 

19. What did the Great Stone Face now seem to say to Ernest? 


“PaRAGRAPHS 22-32 
Words-and expressions for study: remarkable, meditate, indulging, 

sentiment, sympathies, communed, marvelous, human counterpart, 
consigned, decease, natural curiosity, illustrious, veteran, turmoil, 
clangor, aide-de-camp, sylvan banquet, ruthlessly, unobtrusive, rever- 
berating, inscrutable wisdom, glitterin, g, epaulets, diffused. 
20. How did the people of the valley regard Ernest? 
21. How had the Great Stone Face become a teacher to him? 
22. Why did the people now see no resemblance between Gathergold 

and the Great Stone Face? 
23. What made them now feel that Blood-and-Thunder was the man 

of prophecy? 
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24. Why does the Rev. Dr. Battle-blast beseech the blessing in such a 
“loud voice’? 

25. Describe the scene of the festival. 

26. Why does Ernest no longer doubt that the man of prophecy has 
come? | 

27. What strong contrast impressed itself upon Ernest as the warrior 
stood speaking? 

28. What conclusion did he draw? 

29. What consoled him in his disappointment? 


PARAGRAPHS 33-46 
Words and expressions for study: ‘tranquilly, imperceptible, imbibed, 
involuntarily, manifestations, wrought, inevitably, truculent physi- 
ognomy, benign visage, auditors, illuminated fog, potentates/ cavalcade, 
buoyantly, contagious, barouche, emulation, sublimity, etherealized, 
ponderous granite substance, melancholy, despondent, vociferous, 
grandeur. ’ 
30. What changes were gradually taking place in Ernest? What special 
signs of power did he show? 
31. Just what kind of man was Old Stony.Phiz? 
32. Why was he so called? 
33. Why did he return to the valley at this time? 
34. What is shown of Ernest in that he went forth with the crowd 
“as buoyantly as ever’’? 
35. What honors were paid the returning statesman? 
36. What shows the degree of enthusiasm awakened by his return? 
387. Why did Ernest throw up his hat and shout before he had seen the 
great man? 
38. What, to Ernest, did the face of the gifted statesman lack? 
39. Explain “‘Then so much the worse for the Great Stone Face.” 
40. What consolation remained for Ernest in this disappointment? 


PARAGRAPHS 47-72 


Words and expressions for study: reverend wrinkles, inscriptions, 
graved, philanthropist, characterized, celestial, handiwork, sordid, 


v; 


spawned, feontemptuous bitterness, imbibed, accorded, pavilion, typi- y 


fied, niche, spontaneously, benignant aspect, grand beneficence, imbued, 
irresistible impulse. 

41. What further changes had taken place in Ernest? 

42. Where did Ernest get “ideas unlike those of other men’? 
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43. What other native of the valley had risen to greatness? 

44. Cite passages to show the real power of the poet. 

45. What effect did the poet’s songs produce on Ernest? 

46. Why did the poet visit Ernest? Why did he not stop at the hotel? 

47. Explain, ‘Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face look so 
hospitably at a stranger.” 

48. How did Ernest compare with others with whom the poet had 
conversed? 

49. What effect did these men have on each other? 

50. How did Ernest discover just who his “strangely gifted guest’? was? 

51. What.did the poet lack to be the true image of the Great Stone 
Face? 

52. What gave Ernest’s message such power? 

53. Describe this evening scene. 

54. What discovery did the poet make? Why should it require a poet 
to make the discovery? 

55. How did the announcement affect Ernest? 

56. Tell in your own words, or write briefly, the story of the Great 
Stone Face. Z 

57. What do you think is the larger meaning of this story? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Tennyson: The Lady of Shalott. 

Bonar: The Master’s Touch. 

Hawrtuorne: The Snow-Image. The Marble Faun. The Gentle Boy. 
The Golden Touch. 

Bren Jonson: The Noble Nature. 

Van Dyxe: My Work. é 

Wurrtier: The Eternal Goodness. The Brother of Mercy. 

LonereLttow: The Legend Beautiful, 

I Corinthians xiii. 
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THE SHEPHERD PSALM 


O more beautiful interpretation of the 
Twenty-third Psalm has been given than 
that by William Allen Knight in his exquisite 
“Song of Our Syrian Guest.” While this 
“Shepherd Psalm” has “charmed more griefs to 
rest than all the philosophy of the world,” it has 
not been understood as a true shepherd psalm. 
Until the interpretation given in “The Song of 
Our Syrian Guest,” this psalm has usually been 
thought to begin with the figure of a shepherd 
and his sheep and to close with a banquet figure. 
The two parts of the psalm have not seemed to 
be closely related. With the courteous permis- 
sion of the author, William Allen Knight, this 
summary from the text and notes of “The Song: 
of Our Syrian Guest” is here published to give 
the oriental shepherd’s interpretation. Knight’s 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest” should be in 
every home and school library in the land. It is 
necessary to read the complete story in order to 
catch its more beautiful message. 
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THE SHEPHERD PSALM* 


Henry Ward Beecher once voiced the universal 
feeling about the Twenty-third Psalm in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“It has charmed more griefs to rest than all the 
philosophy of the world. It has remanded to their 
dungeon more felon thoughts, more black doubts, 
more thieving sorrows, than there are sands on 
the seashore. It hagcomforted the noble host or 
the poor. It has sung courage to the army of the 
disappointed. It has poured balm and consolation 
into the heart of the sick, of captives in dungeons, 
of widows in their pinching griefs, of orphans in 
their loneliness. Dying soldiers have died easier 
as it was read to them; ghastly hospitals have been 
illuminated; it has visited the prisoner and broken 
his chains, and, like Peter’s angel, led him forth 
in imagination, and sung him back to his home 
again. It has made the dying Christian slave freer 
than his master, and consoled those whom, dying, 
he left behind, mourning not so much that he 
was gone as because they were left behind and 
could not go too. Nor is its work done. It will 
go on singing to your children and my children, 
and to their children, through all the generations 
of time.” 

This wonderful little product of three thousand 
years ago has long been called the Shepherd 

*This summary of “The Song of Our Syrian Guest hi used by 


the special courtesy of the author, William Allen Knight, and by 
the courteous permission of The Pilgrim Press. 
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> Psalm. Its opening words, “The Lord is my shep- 

herd,” are followed by expressions drawn from 
the ways of shepherds with flocks. This amply 
justifies such a designation, though one generation 
after another has understood that the shepherd 
figure is dropped midway in the psalm. 

But multitudes of readers are now learning to 
find the imagery of shepherd life continued with 
ever-deepening meaning to the psalm’s end. “The 

_ Song of Our Syrian Guest,” a little book which 
has been translated into many languages, is ren- 
_ dering this unique service to the hearts of men. 

Its simple narrative is in the form of a con- 
versation. Thea&cene is laid at a tea-table in the 
author’s home. A stranger is welcomed there). He 
has been a shepherd in the Syrian mountains, and 
the talk turns to memories of life in his far-away 
country. The host had long been studying the 
natural setting of the Shepherd Psalm; questions 
lead the stranger guest to talk of its meaning. 

One by one the shepherd pictures in the fore 
part of the psalm are dwelt upon—food and rest 
in green pastures, refreshment by still waters, res-. 
toration from danger, leading in right paths, and. 
even in the rough valley shadowed by deadly peril, 
the sheep fears no evil because the shepherd. is 

~~near_to defend and guide. 
«\ # When the talk comes to thé\words, “Thou pre- 
\y parest a table before me in the presence of mine 
_ enemies,” the narrative continues as follows: 
“In the same hushed voice in which he quoted | 
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_ these words he added: ‘Ah, to think that the 
shepherd’s highest skill and heroism should be lost 
from view as the psalm begins to sing of it, and 
only an indoor banquet thought of!’ Again he sat 
a little time in quiet. Then he said: | 

“*The word for table here means simply some- 
thing spread out and so a prepared meal, however 
it is set forth.y There is no higher task of the 
eeoners in my country than to go from time to 
time to’study places and-examine the grass and 
find a good and safe feeding-place for his sheep. 
All his skill and often great heroism are called 
for: 

Then he proceeds to tell of the dangers from 
poisonous growths in the pasture lands, from 
snakes in hiding which will bite the noses of the 
sheep, and from lurking wild beasts in caves of 
the hillsides around. “The bravery and skill of 
the shepherd are at the highest point in closing 
up these dens with stones or slaying the wild 
beasts with his long-bladed knife. Of nothing do 
you hear shepherds boasting more proudly than 
of their achievements in this part of their care of 
flocks. ‘And now,’ he exclaimed, with a beaming 
countenance and suppressed feeling, as if pleading 
- for recognition of the lone shepherd’s bravest act 
of devotion to his sheep, ‘and now do you not see 
the shepherd figure in that quaint line, Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies’?” — 

Thus scenes in shepherd life are traced to the 
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end of the psalm, and it is shown to be a Shep- | 
herd Psalm throughout. 

The author of this story has talked with various 
men who have lived in the East and given similar 
interpretations of this psalm. He has traced a 
like understanding in occasional writings running 
back through fifteen hundred years to Augustine. 
Notable among these comparatively few writers 
who have seen the shepherd figure to the end of 
the psalm is Joseph Addison. 

In The Spectator, under date of Saturday, July - 
26, 1712, in the paper numbered 441, this eminent 
writer has left a charming essay on the benefits of 
trusting reliance on God. At the close he speaks 
of how David has represented this in the Twenty- 
third Psalm, “which is a kind of Pastoral Hymn, 
and filled with those Allusions which are usual in 
that kind of Writing.” He says that as the poetry 
is very exquisite he will give his reader “the fol- 
lowing translation of it.’ Then come stanzas be- 
ginning: 

“The Lord my Pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a Shepherd’s care.” 

When they reach the table verse of the psalm, 

Addison’s rendering runs: 

) ) “Though in-a_bare and rugged Way 

' Through devious lonely Wilds I stray, 
Thy bounty shall my Pains beguile; 
The barren Wilderness shall smile, 
With sudden Greens and Herbage crown’d, 
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And streams shall murmur all around. V/ 
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Clearly he is thinking of the “table” as the feed- 
ing-place of sheep in the wilds—“sudden Greens 
and Herbage.” / 

This view, mentioned now and then through the 
centuries, has at last reached the multitudes who 
know the Twenty-third Psalm by heart, through 
this little book, The Song of Our Syrian Guest, by 
William Allen Knight. 
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Tue Lorp is my shepherd, I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the pres- 
ence of mine enemies; thou anointest my head 
with oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life; and I will dwell in the house 
of the LORD forever.—Psalm XXIII. 


NOTES 

1. Read William Allen Knight’s “The Song of Our Syrian 
Guest,” published by The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

2. Compare with this any other comments on or interpretations 
of this psalm you can find. 

3. Find other places in the Bible in which the shepherd figure 
is used. 

4. Peter’s angel. See Acts xii, 


vA 
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5. Joseph Addison. An, English essayist. Author of The Spec- 


tator Papers. 


6. Augustine. A great bishop of “the early church who was 


ON 
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afterwards made a saint because of his great influence in 

early church thought. He lived from 354 to 430 A. D. 
. Be prepared to give the meanings of the following words and 
expressions as here used: felon thoughts, dungeon, black 
doubts, balm, consolation, pinching griefs, imagery, ilumi- 
nated, designation, banquet, table, | refreshment, heroism, 
bravest act of devotion, quaint, Pastoral Hymn, trusting 
reliance, devious, lonely Wilds, beguile. 


EXERCISES 


What is the common interpretation of this psalm? 
According to Beecher what comfort has the psalm given? 
» From what little work is this summary and interpretation 
taken? 
. Give briefly the setting of “The Song of Our Syrian Guest.” 
. What pictures are given in the fore part of the psalm? 
. What is the meaning of “table” as here used? 


9 $8. How does a shepherd prepare a “table” for the sheep? 


5 
6 
PN 7 
8 
9 


10. 


. Explain fully the meaning of “Thou preparest a table before. 
me in the presence of mine enemies,” as here given. 

What interpretation of the psalm is given by Addison in The 
Spectator? 

. Why is this psalm called a pastoral hymn? 

. Read “The Song of Our Syrian Guest’? and be prepared to ex- 

plain the meaning of each clause of the psalm. 
. Memorize the psalm. 
. What now seems to you to be the real meaning of the psalm? 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Knicut: The Song of Our Syrian Guest. 
BEECHER: The Singing Pilgrim. 
Post: Shepherd Life in Bible Lands. 
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HITTIER: The Eternal Goodness. The Prayer Seeker. The Over- 
Heart. The Brother of Mercy. 
ALLACE: Ben Hur. 


Van Dyke: The Ruling Passion. The Mansion. 


Why is the Twenty-third Psalm called “The Shepherd Psalm”? & | 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


HE following beautiful version of this 

prayer was found at Corinth, Mississippi, 
by A. P. Green, of Auburn, Indiana, on the. 
morning of May 30, 1862, just as the Confeder- 
ate forces evacuated the city. These lines were 
printed on very heavy satin, bearing the date 
July 4, 1823. 


Thou to the Mercy Seat our souls 
dost gather, 


To do’our duty unto Thee......... Our father 
To whom all praise, all honor, should 
be given, 
For Thou art the Great God....... who art in heaven, 


Thou, by Thy wisdom, rul’st the 
world’s wide fame; 
Horever, therefore: <0... 2...20.--.: hallowed be Thy name. 
Let nevermore delays divide us from 
Thy glorious grace, but may....... Chy kingdom come. 
Let Thy commands opposéd be by 
none 
But Thy good pleasure and..:..... Thy will be done 
And let our promptness to obey be 
even 
EDO VOT Yc BANE @ -sslesase ce aaa tan erates ene on earth, as ’tis im heaven. 
Then, for our souls, O Lord, we also 
pray, 
Thou wouldst be pleased to....... Give us this day 
The food of life, wherewith our souls 
are fed, 
Sufficient raiment and........... our daily bread, 
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With every needful thing do Thou 

relieve us, 
And of Thy mercy, pity..........- -and forgive us 
All our misdeeds, for Him, whom 

Thou didst please 


Tc make an offering for........... our trespasses, 
And, forasmuch, O Lord, as we be- 

lieve . 
That Thou wilt pardon us......... as we forgive 


Let that love teach, wherewith 

Thou dost acquaint us, 
To pardon sally eee teeter tae those who trespass against us, 
And though, sometimes, Thou findst 

we have forgot 
This love for Thee, yet help...... and Iead us not 
Through soul or body want, to 

desperation, 
Nor let earth’s gain drive us....... into temptation, 
Let not the soul of any true believer 
Fall in the time of trial.......... but deltver 
Yea, save them from the malice of 

the devil, 
And, both in life and death, keep..us from evil, 
Thus pray we, Lord, for that of 

Thee, from whom 
Thishmayebenhadrerveleler sleet for Chine is the kingdom, 
This world is of Thy work, its 

wondrous story 
sloveDhee: belongsin cic yal oeisie seetersiorel the power, and the glory 
And all Thy wondrous works 

have ended never, 
But will remain forever and ...... forever. 
Thee, we poor creatures would con- 

fess again, 
And thus would say eternally...... Amen. 

—Anonymous. 


